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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell,  D.D,,LL.D.,  Prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  Master  of  Sherburn  Hospital,  Durham.  Compris¬ 
ing  the  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  System  of  Mutual 
Tuition.  Tlie  first  Volume  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq. ;  edited  by 
Mrs.  Southey  :  the  two  last  by  his  Son,  the  Rev'.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Southey.  3  vols.  8vo. 

2.  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  Lancaster.  Including  the 
Introduction  of  his  System  of  Education.  Ry  William  Corston.  1 8mo. 

Few  men  in  tbeir  time  have  occupied  a  larger  share  of  public 
attention,  or  left  behind  tliem  more  enduring  monuments,  than 
Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster.  Rich  in  incident,  and  pregnant 
with  instruction,  the  lives  of  both  now  lie  before  us ;  and  sin¬ 
gularly  as  they  contrast  in  outward  attraction,  in  bulk,  and  in 
literary  merit,  they  shall,  for  various  reasons,  receive  from  us 
equal  notice,  and  be  examined  with  equal  care. 

‘  Andrew,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  Bell,  was  bom,' 
says  Dr.  Southey,  'in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1753.'  His  father  was  a  barber,  and  eWdcntly  of  no  mean 
reputation.  'Persons  arc  still  living  who  remember  him  hastening 
through  the  street  with  a  professor's  wig,  ready  dressed,  in  each 
hand,  his  arms  at  half  stretch  to  prevent  their  collision.  After 
trimming  one  professor,  he  would  sit  down  and  breakfast  with 
him,  and  then  away  to  trim  and  breakfast  with  another ;  his 
appetite,  like  his  mouth  (and  his  mind  also),  being  of  remark¬ 
able  and  well-known  capacity.'  Being  a  man  of  ability,  he 
added  to  his  original  trade  that  of  a  clock  and  watchmaker,  and 
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ultimately  became  baillie  of  the  city,  quelling,  on  one  occasion, 
a  popular  tumult  by  his  personal  intluence  after  all  other  means 
had  failed. 

The  future  doctor  was  his  second  son  ;  a  plodding,  imlns- 
trious  boy,  fond  of  his  books,  but  hating  school,  on  account  of 
the  tyranny  which  he  witnessed  and  endured.  ‘  Oh,  it  was  ter¬ 
rible  he  said,  '  the  remains  of  feudal  severity.  •  1  never  went 
to  school  without  trembling ;  I  could  not  tell  whether  1  should 
be  Hogged  or  not.* 

In  17bl)  Andrew  matriculated  at  the  college,  eking  oat  his 
scanty  resources  by  private  teaching.  Dr.  AVilkie,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  particularly 
noticed  him.  ‘  Mind  what  1  say,*  Wilkie  would  say  to  him, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  stroking  it ;  ‘  |)ursuc  your 
studies,  and  thev  will  make  vour  fortune.  I  twrer  knew  a  man 
fail  of  sticress  in  the  world  if  he  excelled  in  one  thintj.^  Diis 
excellent  piece  of  advice  can  scarcely  be  impressed  too  fre- 
(picntly  or  too  forcibly  on  young  men.  *  Dr.  Bell,*  says  his 
biographer,  '  adhered  to  it  in  his  latter  years  too  literally  and 
too  long.* 

In  the  year  1774,  having  finished  his  education,  he  embarked 
for  Americji,  where,  for  the  next  five  years,  he  appears  to  have 
been  chieHy  employed  in  tuition.  In  1771)  we  find  him  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Virginia,  enjoying 
a  salary  of  i;^200  a  year,  and,  in  accordance  with  what  after¬ 
wards  proved  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  occupied  at  the  same 
time  in  obtaining  money,  by  collecting  debts  and  other  trans¬ 
actions  in  business.  ^  This  part  of  his  journal,*  says  the  editor, 

‘  is  filled  with  memoranda  of  dealings  in  American  currency  and 
tobacco.* 

In  1781  he  set  sail  for  England.  The  voyage  was  disastrous. 
Nine  days  after  leaving  York,  the  brig  w  ent  on  shore  in  lat.45°. 
His  journal  of  this  event  is  brief,  but  graphic: — ^ An  uninha¬ 
bited  eouutry ;  the  cold  and  frost  so  intense  that  all  safety  is 
despaired  of.  Almost  continual  snow  .  Terrible  prospect.  Re¬ 
vised  my  aecounts ;  and,  in  expectation  of  death,  devised  what  I 
had  in  my  pocket-book,  if  human  being  should  ever  come  this 
way.  Snow'  for  sixteen  hours.  Fair  night,  and  most  intensely 
cold.  Observation  45°  50'.  A  fishcr*s  tent  seen  in  ruins  to 
the  south-west.* 

Prondcntially,  the  severity  of  the  weather  abated ;  a  small 
boat  passed  along  shore,  and  ultimately,  after  eighteen  days 
suffering,  they  reached  llalifax  in  safety;  where,  ‘after  a  week 
of  good  weatiicr,*  he  goes  to  church,  and  notes  it  down  in  his 
diarv',  ‘  infinitely  superior  to  the  meeting.*  Here  he  cmbarkeil 
afresh,  and  in  due  time  reached  England  in  safety. 
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After  reniaiiiinp  iu  London  about  five  weeks,  where,  he  says, 
^  si^ht-seein*?  and  coach  hire  '  cost  him  sometimes  ‘  a  guinea  a 
dav7  b^*  visited  Hath  and  Hristol,  and  then  proceeded  to  Scot¬ 
land,  making  his  way  ‘  sometimes  on  horseback,  sometimes  on 
foot,  and  sometimes  by  stage  or  other  conveyance.'  With  the 
startling  exception  of  a  duel  which  he  fought  with  an  English 
student,  and  in  which  lie  endangered  tlie  lives  of  the  seconds 
rather  than  that  of  his  antagonist,  his  visit  appears  to  have  been 
passed  tranquilly  in  the  society  of  his  old  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  in  the  education  of  two  Virginian  youths  who  had 
been  committed  to  his  care. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Herkeley  (son  of  the  bishop),  with  whom 
he  had  become  acapiaintcd  at  St.  Andrews,  '  cncourjxged  him  to 
take  orders  in  the  English  church,  and  promised  to  render  him 
all  the  good  otficcs  in  his  power.'  Hy  the  aid  of  this  kind  and 
zcalons  friend  he  soon  obtained  ordination,  and  was  shortly 
after  elected  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chaj)el  at  Leith. 

Dissatisfied  with  this  position,  Jind  seeing  no  prospect  of  [)rc- 
ferincnt,  he  now  determined,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  go 
to  India,  thinking  that  ^  he  might  turn  his  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  to  good  account  as  a  philosophical  lecturer,  and  in  the 
way  of  tuition.'  Dr.  Southey  states  that  an  infiuential  friend 
(Mr.  Dempster)  ^  omitting  nothing  that  could  contribute  to 
Mr.  Hell's  success  in  India,  thought  it  fitting  that  he  should  be 
dignified  before  he  went  out  with  a  doctor's  degree,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  applied  for  one  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.'  Hut 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hell  to  Principal  McCormick, 
which  has  recently  been  published  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  and 
of  the  existence  of  which  his  biographer  was  probably  ignorant, 
it  appears  that  the  application  was  his  own.  ‘  1  think  it  an 
ol)jcet  of  considerable  importance,'  he  says,  ‘  to  be  distinguished 
with  the  honourable  title  of  D.D.'  And  then  he  begs  that  it 
may  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  stating  that  his  father  has 
directions  about  the  fees  ;  and  adding,  with  characteristic 
vanity,  ‘  My  mind  is  above  my  fortune  and  above  my  birth.' 
To  his  surprise  and  disappointment,  the  diploma  granted  was 
that  of  M.D.,  a  designation  of  (jucstionable  value  to  one  who 
had  neither  pursued  nor  studied  the  art  of  medicine. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1787,  he  reached  Madras,  wliere  liis 
reception  was  so  good,  that  he  abandoned  his  original  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Calcutta,  and  remained  at  Madras  witli  tlie 
prospect  of  being  speedily  appointed  to  the  charge;  of  a  militaiy^ 
male  orphan  jisylum  which  was  about  to  be  commenced. 

The  tide  of  fortune  rapidly  set  in  :  within  two  months  of  his 
arrival  he  was  appointed  (subject  to  confirmation  at  home) 
Chaplain  to  the  4th  European  Hcgiment,  then  stationed  at 
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Arcot.  Nine  days  afterwards  he  was  nominated  to  the  deputy 
chaplainship  of  the  19th  llefrinient  of  Cavalry.  In  October  he 
obtained  a  second  deputy  chaplainship  to  the  3Gth,  then  at 
Poonainalee;  and  on  the  day  followinj'  to  a  third,  in  the  52ud 
Ilc^inient.  Durinj'  this  time  he  delivered  a  course  of  philoso¬ 
phical  lectures,  which  produced  him  the  sum  of  ^oGO.  A 
second  course,  only  producing  Jibout  one  h«alf  of  this  amount, 
he  sailed  with  his  apparatus  for  Calcutta,  where  he  experienced 
'  the  most  gratifying  reception.’  Lord  Cornwallis  invited  him 
to  his  table,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of  his  coui-t-house  for  his 
lectures.  The  course  brought  him  nearly  .€500.  '  In  less  than 

a  month  after  his  return  to  ^ladras  he  was  appointed  deputy 
chaplain  to  the  71-th,  being  the  fifth  appointment  conferred  upon 
him  in  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.’  This  was,  indeed, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  found  in  an  early"  letter,  ‘  encouragement 
in  the  line  of  the  church.^ 

But  even  this  was  not  enough.  Three  other  appointments 
shortly  followed,  all  of  which  were  accepted  by  the  greedy  plu¬ 
ralist  w  ithout  compunction.  '  Kehama,’  says  Dr.  Southey,  with 
quiet,  but  biting  sarcasm,  ‘  w  ho  was  in  eight  places  at  once,  wjus 
a  ty"pe  of  Dr.  Bell  at  this  time.  Some  of  these  oflices  may  have 
been  sinecures ;  but  there  is  good  proof  among  his  papers  that 
none  of  them  were  sine-salaries.’  One  of  the  appointments, 
that  of  undertaker-general,  was  a  strange  one  to  be  held  by  a 
clergy’inan,  and  ^  curious’  indeed  are  the  ‘  instructions’  drawn 
up  by  him,  in  his  new  character  of  furnisher  of  funerals,  for  the 
lower  fiiuctionarv  who  did  all  the  work,  and  received  from  the 
doctor  a  graduated  per  eentage  on  the  cost  of  the  interment. 

Snbsequentlv,  the  government  of  Madras  and  the  Directors, 
were  brought  to  sec  the  unfitness  of  continuing  such  a  state  of 
things  ;  but,  alas,  no  one  seems  to  Inave  been  at  all  affected  by 
the  iniquity  involved  in  thus  '  leaving  the  garrisons  and  corps 
destitute  of  religions  ordinances.’  The  extent  of  this  depriva¬ 
tion  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  remarks,  which  occur 
in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Floyd,  then  at  Chevilimidoo.  ‘  Conic 
here,’  he  says ;  ^  at  your  arrival  you  w  ill  find  your  flock  dis¬ 
posed  to  follow  whithersoever  you  shall  lead.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  /  do  not  think  I  have  either  Bible  or  Prayer  Book  at  this 
place,  and  I  cannot  answer  for  it  that  anybody  else  has ;  so  you 
will  please  to  take  your  measures  accordingly.  We  have  one 
or  two  little  ones  that  we  mean  to  present  to  you  for  baptism. 
Yet  Colonel  Floyd  was  not  a  thoughtless  man.  He  writes:  ‘I 
am  covered  with  confusion  when  1  reflect  to  how  little  account  I 
waste  the  fleeting  hour.  Others  are  idle  too,  but  that  is  * 
.shabby  consolation.  A  man  in  truth  lives  but  so  many  hours 
as  he  employs.  What  children  many  are  w’ho  die  of  old  age . 
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Still  uot  satisfied,  the  Doctor  remembers  , Mrs.  Berkeley’s 
advice  to  '  plough  with  the  heifer,’  and  writes  to  Lady  Dacre,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Duiidas  and  Mr.  Smith,  ejiriiestly  soliciting  them 
to  procure  his  removal  to  Calcutta,  ‘  and  his  appointment  to  the 
first  vacant  chaplainship  at  that  settlement.’  Mr.  Smith  ex¬ 
cused  himself  on  the  score  of  illness.  ^  What  other  replies  he 
received,’  his  biographer  tells  ns,  ‘  is  not  known.’  ‘  Perhaps,’ 
he  adds,  ‘  his  patrons  thought  the  solicitation  as  unreasonable, 
as  in  truth  it  was.’ 

The  death  of  his  father,  of  w  hich  he  was  informed  by  letter 
in  1781),  artected  him  deeply.  *  After  trying  in  vain,’  he  says, 
ill  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adamson,  ‘  to  stand  this  shock,  I  have  left  my 
duty  to  my  friend  and  colleague.  Archdeacon  Leslie,  and  rc- 
turued  to  the  country,  where  I  am  secluded  from  every  Euro¬ 
pean  countenance.  Here  I  am  at  leisure  to  indulge  grief,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  its  violent  cfiYision  ;  to  survey  my  past  life ; 
to  correct  those  errors  that  may  have  brought  upon  me  such 
sutferings ;  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  my  future  conduct,  from 
which,  if  I  ever  sw  erve,  it  must  be  from  depravity  of  inclination, 
ami  not  strength  of  temptation.’ 

In  the  spring  of  1793,  he  delivered  a  third  course  of  lectures 
at  Madras,  in  one  of  wliich  '  he  performed  the  experiment  of 
making  ice,  which  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  exhibited  in 
India.’  He  had  previously  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  he  now  realized  about  OtK)  pagodjis. 

Scarcely  had  the  lectures  been  coucIikIciI,  before  the  governor 
in  council  appointed  him  '  to  do  duty  as  chaplain  to  tlie  army 
assembled  before  Pondicherry,  w  ith  an  allowance  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pagodas  jjcr  mensem,  to  defray  his  extraordinary  expenses 
while  so  employed.  Here,  (when  not  engaged  in  some  of  the 
mournful  offices  which  he  was  called  ujion  to  perform,)  ‘  his 
time  jiassed  pleasantly.’  When  the  batteries  were  opened,  he 
was  rash  enough  to  go  into  the  trenches,  and  ‘  (Colonel  Floyd, 
who  was  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends,  when  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  fort,  ordered  him  to  w  alk  into  it  bv  his  side.’ 

The  expedition  over,  a  new  and  altogether  different  scene 
now  opens.  The  Military  Orphan  Asylum  in  Madnis  is  at 
length  established,  and  Dr.  Bell  offers  his  services  as  superin¬ 
tendent  without  satanj,  a  step  which  some  of  his  friends  thought 
he  had  taken  with  ‘  far  too  little  consideration  of  his  own 
interest.’  But  the  Doctor,  wiser  in  his  generation  than  they 
suspected,  adhered  to  his  own  judgment,  and  declined  receiving 
any  compensation  out  of  the  subscription. 

To  this  important  work  he  devoted  himself,  with  a  zeal  and 
assiduity  highly  creditable.  Struggling  manfully  against  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation, — hindered  rather  than  helped  by 
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obstinate  and  incapable  teachers, — distressed  by  tlie  want  of 
discipline,  and  painfully  conscious  of  the  unreasonable  time 
consumed  in  imparting^  to  the  children  a  knowledj^e  even  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  [KHulered  much  and  deeply  on  the 
perplexities  of  his  position,  and  amid  surrounding'  j'loom,  looked 
anxiously,  but  in  vain,  in  all  directions,  for  a  single  ray  of  light. 
Mr.  Southey's  words  will  best  describe  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

'Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  happening  on  one  of  his  morn¬ 
ing  rides  to  pass  by  a  Malabar  school,  he  observed  the  children 
seated  on  the  ground,  and  writing  with  their  fingers  in  sand,  which 
had  for  that  purpose  been  strewn  before  them,  lie  hastened  home, 
repeating  to  himself  as  he  went,  ‘  I  have  discovered  it and 

gave  immediate  orders  to  the  usher  of  the  lowest  classes  to  teach  the 
alphabet  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  difference  only  from  the 
Malabar  mode,  that  the  sand  was  strewn  upon  a  board.  These  orders 
were  either  disregarded,  or  so  carelessly  executed,  as  if  they  were 
thought  not  worth  regarding  ;  and  after  frequent  admonitions,  and 
repeated  trials  made  without  either  expectation  or  wish  of  succeed¬ 
ing,  the  usher  at  last  declared  it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  boys  in 
that  way.  If  he  had  acted  on  this  occasion  in  good  will,  and  with 
merely  common  ability,  Dr.  Bell  might  never  have  cried  'Fi/pvva  a 
second  time.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
by  the  obstinacy  of  others,  nor  to  be  baffled  in  it  by  their  incapacity; 
baffled,  however,  he  was  now  sensible  that  he  must  be,  if  he  de¬ 
pended  for  the  execution  of  his  plans  on  the  will  and  ability  of  those 
over  whose  minds  he  had  no  command,  lie  bethought  himself  of 
employing  a  boy,  on  whose  obedience,  disposition,  and  cleverness 
no  could  rely,  and  giving  him  charge  of  the  alphabet  class.  The 
lad’s  name  was  John  Friskin  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier, 
had  learned  his  letters  in  the  asylum,  and  was  then  about  eight  years 
old.  Dr.  Bell  laid  the  strongest  injunctions  upon  him  to  follow  his 
instructions  ;  saying,  he  should  look  to  him  for  the  success  of  the 
simple  and  easy  method  which  was  to  be  pursued,  and  hold  him 
responsible  for  it.  What  the  usher  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible, 
this  lad  succeeded  in  effecting  without  any  difflculty.  The  alphabet 
was  now  as  much  better  taught,  as  till  then  it  had  been  worse  than 
any  other  part  of  the  boys’  studies  ;  and  Friskin,  in  consequence, 
was  appointed  permanent  teacher  of  that  class. 

*  Though  Dr.  Bell  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  whole  import¬ 
ance  of  this  successful  experiment,  he  proceeded  in  the  course  into 
w'hich  he  had  been  as  it  were  compelled.  What  Friskin  had  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  alphabet  class,  might,  in  like  manner,  be  done  with 
those  next  in  order,  by  boys  selected  as  he  had  been,  for  their  apti¬ 
tude  to  learn  and  to  teach.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  boys  as 
assistant  teachers  to  some  of  the  lower  classes,  giving,  however,  to 
friskin  the  charge  of  superintending  both  the  assistants  and  their 
classes,  because  of  his  experience  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
apprehended  and  executed  whatever  was  required,  from  him.  Jbis 
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talent,  indeed,  the  lad  possessed  in  such  perfection,  that  Dr.  Bell  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  upon  him  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  part 
of  the  school.  The  same  improvement  was  now  manifested  in  these 
classes  as  had  taken  place  in  leaching  the  alphabet.  This  he 
attributed  to  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  his  little  friends,  as 
he  used  to  call  them,  performed  his  orders.  To  them  a  smile  of 
approbation  was  no  mean  reward,  and  a  look  of  displeasure  sulTi- 
cient  punishment.  Even  in  this  stage  he  felt  confident,  that  nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  bring  the  school  into  such  a  state  as  he  had 
always  proposed  to  himself,  than  to  carry  through  the  whole  of  the 
plan  upon  which  he  was  now  proceeding;  and  this,  accordingly,  was 
done.  The  experiment,  which  from  necessity  had  been  tried  at  first 
with  one  class,  was  systematically  extended  to  all  the  others  in  pro¬ 
gression  ;  and  what  is  most  important  with  scholastic  improvement, 
moral  improvement,  not  less  in  consequence  of  the  system,  is  said 
to  have  kept  pace.  For  the  assistant  teachers,  being  invested  with 
authority,  not  because  of  their  standing  in  the  school,  retained  their 
intiuence  at  all  times,  and  it  wiis  their  business  to  interpose  whenever 
their  interference  was  necessary  ;  such  interference  prevented  all 
that  tyranny  and  ill-usage  from  which  so  much  of  the  evil  connected 
with  boarding-schools  arises  ;  and  all  that  mischief  in  which  some 
hoys  are  engaged  by  a  mischievous  disposition,  more  by  mere 
wantonness,  and  a  still  greater  number  by  the  example  of  their  com¬ 
panions.  The  boys  were  *thus  rendered  inoffensive  towards  others, 
and  among  themselves ;  and  this  gentle  preventive  discipline  made 
them,  in  its  sure  consequences,  contented  and  happy.  A  boy  was 
a[)pointed  over  each  class  to  marshal  them  when  they  went  to  church 
or  walked  out,  and  to  see  that  they  duly  performed  the  operations  of 
combing  and  washing  themselves.  Ten  boys  were  appointed  daily 
to  clean  the  school  room,  and  to  wait  upon  the  others  at  their  meals. 
Iwiceaweek  during  the  hot  season,  and  once  a  week  during  the 
monsoon  season,  they  were  marched  by  an  usher  to  the  tank,  biuI 
there  they  bathed  by  classes. 

‘  As  to  any  purposes  of  instruction,  the  master  and  ushers  were 
now  virtually  superseded.  They  attended  the  school  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  the  observance  of  the  rules ;  though  even  this  was  scarcely 
necessary  under  Dr.  Bell’s  vigilant  superintendance,  who  now  made 
the  school  the  great  pleasure  as  well  as  the  great  business  of  his  life. 
Iheir  duty  was,  not  to  teach,  but  to  look  after  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  institution,  to  see  that  the  daily  tasks  were  performed, 
to  take  care  of  the  boys  in  and  out  of  school,  and  to  mark  any  irre¬ 
gularity  or  neglect  either  in  them  or  the  teachers.’ 

His  letters  to  his  friends  from  this  time  (1792)  until  his 
return  to  Europe,  which  took  place,  in  conseciucnec  of  the 
failure  of  his  health,  in  1790,  are  tilled  with  accounts  of  the 
seluH)!,  which  now'  engrossed  all  his  thoughts.  From  these  it 
clearly  appears,  that  he  considered  the  main  prineii)le  of  his 
^vstcm  to  be,  ^  tuition  by  the  scholars  themselve.s,  or,  jus  it  wa.s 
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afterwards  called,  mutual  instruction/  and  that  he  had  carried 
this  principle  so  fully  into  action,  that  ^-the  w  hole  business  of 
instruction  was  for  a  time  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  boys 
themselves/  * 

While,  however,  we  freely  admit  thus  much,  we  can  by  no 
means  allow  the  claim  subsequently  made  on  his  behalf,  that  he 
was  as  much  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  conductings  a 
school  by  means  of  the  scholars  themselves,  '  as  Franklin  was  of 
electricity,  or  Jenner  of  vaccination/  The  chevalier  Paulet  had 
certainly  preceded  him.  In  the  Literary'  Repository  for  April 
16th,  1788,  there  is  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  man  in  Paris,  translated  from  the  Journal  of  Geneva. 
Tw'o  principles  arc  there  distinctly  laid  down  as  carried  out  in 
his  school.  One  is,  that  '  the  pupils  govern  themselves  /  the 
other,  that  '  the  care  of  instruction  is  to  a  great  extent  devolved 
upon  the  scholars.'  A  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
w  ho  was  visiting  this  institution,  was,  it  is  said,  so  much  struck 
with  the  abilities  of  a  scholar  of  fourteen,  in  instructing  his 
class,  that  he  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight 
years  old.  Similar  details  abundantly  shew  that  fifteen  years 
before  the  Madras  Asylum  was  instituted,  the  principle  of 
mutual  instruction  was  both  known  and  practised.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Bell  was  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  experiment.  His  plans  w  ere  unquestionably 
his  own. 

He  now'  turned  a  longing  eye  towards  England.  IIow'  long 
he  should  stav,  and  with  how  much  monev  he  should  be  satis- 
fied,  are  questions  frequently  occurring  in  the  correspondence. 

*  Bring  a  good  constitution,  and  i:ll0,()00  with  you,'  says  his 
friend  Mr.  Dempster,  ‘  and  you  wont  desire  to  return  from 
w  anting  the  comforts  of  life.'  ^  Single  gentlemen,'  w  rites  Mr. 
Ames,  '  may  certainly  be  comfortable  upon  .€500  per  annum, 
but  if  a  familv  is  in  view'  double  that  income  w  ill  be  necessary.' 
But  the  Doctor  again  looked  further  than  his  friends.  ‘  Say, 

'  he  w  rites  to  Mrs.  Cockburn,  *  what  the  living  in  the  church 
should  be,  to  induce  a  man  to  forego .  India  ?'  The  reply  is  uot 

•  Dr.  Bell’s  philosophical  apparatus  having  been  purchased  by  the 
government  of  Madras  tor  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  Tippoo  SultAn» 
Smith,  one  of  the  boys  of  the  asylum  w’ho  had  occasionally  assisted  the  Dr. 
in  his  experiments,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  on  the  road,  and  to 
exhibit  before  the  sultan.  Tipjwo  was  found  to  possess  more  knowledge 
of  this  kind  than  was  supposed.  *  He  exhibited  a  condensing  engine  of 
his  own  making,  which  spouted  water  higher  than  Smith’s ;’  he  ‘  under¬ 
stood  the  management  of  the  electrical  machine  ;’  and  instead  of  regarding 
the  experiments  as  mere  amusements,  he  immediately  sought  to  make  the 
api^aratus  available  for  the  introduction  of  useful  knowledge  among  hu 
\H*ople. 
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given.  He  sailed  for  England  on  the  20th  of  August,  1796, 
having  accumulated,  according  to  his  own  carefully  drawn 
account,  .^25,935  l(w.  5rf.,  a  tolerable  reward  for  nine  years^ 
clerical  service  in  India,  and  a  convincing  proof  that  he  had  not 
sought  in  vain  for  *  encouragement  in  the  line  of  the  church.^ 
After  this  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  parade  his  disinte¬ 
restedness  in  declining  a  passage  home  at  the  expense  of  the 
charity. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Dr.  Bell  lost  no  time  in  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  India  House,  but  began  at  once  to  take  measures 
for  securing  a  retiring  allowance  from  the  East  India  Company. 
He  first  of  all  consulted  Mr.  David  Scott,  the  chairman,  and 
wrote  to  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Dempster,  to  request  his  interest. 
Mr.  Dempster^s  reply  docs  him  great  credit.  *  1  have,^  he  says, 

‘  as  little  interest  as  you  with  Mr.  Scott.  The  very  little  1  have 
I  would  rather  rcserv^e  to  help  the  helpless,  than  expend  in 
adding  more  rupees  to  the  enormous  heap  you  have  brought 
home  w  ith  you.'  '  Nothing  daunted  by  this  rebutf,'  says  his 
biographer,  *  he  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  memorial,  addressed  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,'  in  which  he  set  forth,  in  strong  colours, 
the  extraordinary  success  which  had  attended  his  labours  in  the 
asylum,  ascribing  it  entirely  (on  the  authority  of  the  Madras 
government)  to  his  new  system,  and  ^  io  the  disinterested  conduct 
tie  had  shown  in  refusing,  while  so  employed,  to  accept  any 
salarj'.'  After  a  few  months  effort,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
pension  of  .^2(X)  per  annum. 

He  now  (1797)  printed  a  report  of  the  asylum,  which  he 
entitled,  *  An  Experiment  in  Education  made  at  the  male 
asylum  at  Madras,  suggesting  a  system  by  which  a  School  or 
Family  may  teach  itself  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Master 
or  Parent.'  This  pamphlet  he  recommended  by  letter  to  the 
attention  of  David  Dale  at  Lanark ;  he  sent  copies  to  many 
influential  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  his  ])lan  into  various  schools  both  in 
Eugland  and  Scotland  ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  printer, 
he  says: — *  You  will  mark  me  for  an  enthusiast,  but  if  you  and 
1  live  a  thousand  years,  wx  shall  see  this  system  of  education 
spread  over  the  w'orld.' 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1800,  he  married  Miss  Agnes  Bar¬ 
clay,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  of  Middleton ; 
Aud,  in  1801,  *  he  received  and  accepted  the  offer  of  the  rectory 
of  Swanage,  in  Dorset,  from  the  patron,  Mr.  Calcraft,  with 
whom  he  had  not  been  prenously  acquainted.'  AYith  his  wife 
he  appears  to  have  received  jS7,500 ;  the  value  of  his  living, 
mcludiug  the  patronage  of  the  parish  of  Worth,  was  at  least 
•fcHOO  per  annum ;  his  pension  from  the  East  India  Company 
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was  j£200  per  annum;  and  liis  Indian  spoil  was  i::25,935. 
Early  in  December  (1801),  lie  took  possession  of  his  preferment 
’  and  preached  Ins  first  sermon  on  Cliristmas  Day ;  havin;;  bv 
this  time,  one  would  think,  reason  to  be  abundantly  satisfied 
with  ‘  the  encouragement'  he  had  met  with  ‘  in  the  line  of  the 
church.' 

Ijca\nng  for  awhile  the  good  Doctor  thus  comfortably  pro¬ 
vided  for,  we  turn  to  contcm])late  another  and  very  ditVerent 
character,  whose  name,  now  first  noised  abroad,  was  destined, 
strangely  enough,  to  descend  to  posterity,  side  by  side,  with 
that  of  Dr.  Bell. 

Joseph  Lancaster  was  born  in  Kent  Street,  Southwark,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1778.  His  father  was  a  Chelsea  pen¬ 
sioner,  who  had  served  in  the  British  army  during  the  American 
war.  To  the  pious  example  and  early  instruction  of  his  jiarents 
he  alwjiys  attributed,  under  the  divine  blessing,  any  accpiaint- 
ance  he  possessed  wdth  the  power  of  religion.  ^  My  first  im- 
pressions,'  he  says,  *  of  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
received  from  their  instructions.'  There  is  a  touching  beauty 
in  his  own  account  of  himself  as  a  little  child,  retiring  to  a 
corner,  repeating  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  as  often  reverently 
bowing  to  it.  ‘  I  seemed  to  feel,'  he  says,  ^  that  it  was  the 
name  of  one  1  loved,  and  to  whom  my  heart  performed  re¬ 
verence.  I  departed  from  my  retirement  well  satisfied  with 
what  1  had  been  doing,  and  1  never  remembered  it  but  with 
delight.'  This  little  incident  was  an  epitome  of  the  man,  and, 
inconsistent  as  it  may  seem  to  be  with  his  future  religious  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  truly  shadowed 
forth  the  enthusiastic,  not  to  say  passionate  feeling,  which 
through  life  so  cmineutly  characterized  him. 

At  the  early  age  of  eight  years  he  was  pondering  the  (Jospels 
in  secret  retirement  and  delight,  his  heart  ^  filled  w  ith  love  and 
devotion  to  (iod,'  w  ith  '  breathings  of  good-will  to  the  buinan 
race,'  and  with  ‘  desires  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of 
God.'  At  fourteen,  Clarkson's  Essay  on  the  Slave  Trade 
came  in  his  way,  and  alone,  and  without  taking  counsel  of 
any  one,  he  determined  to  go  to  Jamaica,  to  teach  the  poor 
blacks  to  read  the  word  of  God.  Mr.  Corston's  narrative  of 
this  adventure  is  so  brief  and  simple  that  it  scarcely  admits  of 
condensation  : — 

*  With  a  view'  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  left  home  for  Bristol, 
without  the  know  ledge  of  his  parents,  having  only  a  bible.  Pilgrim  s 
Progress,  and  a  few'  shillings  in  his  pocket.  The  first  night  he  slept 
under  a  hedge,  and  the  next  under  a  hay-stack.  On  his  journey,  Im 
fell  in  with  a  mechanic  who  was  likewise  going  to  Bristol.  They 
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walked  together;  and  as  Joseph’s  money  was  all  expended,  his 
companion  sustained  him.  On  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  was 
pennyless,  and  almost  shoeless.  He  entered  himself  as  a  volunteer: 
and  w  as  sent  to  Milford  Haven  the  next  morning.  On  board  he  was 
at  first  the  object  of  much  ridicule,  and  was  contemptuously  styled 
parsmi.  The  captain  being  absent  one  day,  the  oflicers  asked  him  if 
he  w'ould  preach  them  a  sermon.  He  replied,  *  Yes;  if  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  go  below  for  half  an  hour  to  read  my  bible.*  They 
said,  ‘  O  certainly,  an  hour  if  you  choose.’  When  he  came  up,  there 
was  a  cask  placed  upon  deck,  and  the  ship’s  company  were  all 
assembled.  Having  placed  him  upon  the  cask  he  proceeded  to 
lecture  them  upon  their  habits  of  profane  swearing,  drunkenness,  &c., 
at  first  much  to  their  mirth  and  amusement ;  but  after  a  little  they 
began  to  droop  their  heads,  when  he  told  them  if  they  would  leave 
off  these  wretched  practices,  repent,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  they 
might  still  be  happy  here  and  happy  hereafter.  After  this  sermon, 
he  w'as  treated  kindly — no  one  was  suffered  to  laugh  at  him,  or  use 
him  ill,  during  the  three  weeks  he  remained  on  board. 

‘  His  return  home  to  his  parents  w^as  occasioned  as  follows; — a 
dissenting  minister  at  Clapham,  happening  to  call  in  at  his  mother’s 
shop,  found  her  weeping,  and  in  great  distress.  On  his  kindly 
asking  the  cause,  she  informed  him  that  her  child  had  left  home,  and 
she  knew  not  what  was  become  of  him.  He  endeavoured  to  pacify 
and  comfort  her  with  the  hope  that  the  Lord  would  restore  him  to 
her ;  and  then  enquired  where  she  thought  he  was  gone.  She  re¬ 
plied, — ‘  Why  we  think  to  the  West  Indies.  He  has  felt  much  and 
talked  much  about  the  poor  Blacks  lately,  from  having  read  Mr. 
Clarkson’s  book  about  them.’  ‘  O  come,  my  good  woman,’  he 
rejoined,  *  take  comfort.  I  am  intimate  with  the  captain  of  the  Port 
Admiral’s  ship,  at  Plymouth.  I  live  at  Clapham.  Should  you  hear 
of  your  son,  let  me  know.’  In  about  three  weeks,  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Joseph — his  parents  informed  the  minister — he  wrote 
to  the  captain — and  Joseph  was  soon  sent  home  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  money  in  his  pocket,  and  his  carriage  paid  by  coach. — pp.  2, 3. 

Between  this  period,  and  that  of  his  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  assistant  at  two  schools,  one 
a  hoarding,  the  other  a  day'  school ;  and  thus,  as  he  afterwards 
states  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
defects  attendant  on  the  old  system  of  tuition  in  both  kinds  of 
^hools.  At  eighteen  he  commenced  teaching  on  his  own  account 
111  his  father’s  house,  and  the  following  description  of  the  undcr- 
taking,  extracted  from  an  old  report  of  the  Borough  Road  School, 
is  from  his  own  pen.  It  refers  to  the  year  1798. 

‘  The  undertaking  was  begun  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  an  affec¬ 
tionate  parent:  my  father  gave  the  school-room  rent  free,  and,  after 
hlling  up  the  forms  and  desks  myself,  I  had  the  pleasure,  before  I  was 
<^ightecn,  of  having  near  ninety  children  under  instruction,  many  of 
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whom  I  educated  free  of  expense.  As  the  number  of  scliolars  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  I  soon  had  occasion  to  rent  larger  premises. 

‘  A  season  of  scarcity  brought  the  wants  of  poor  lamilies  closely 
under  my  notice  :  at  this  time  a  number  of  very  liberal  persons  en¬ 
abled  me  to  feed  the  hungry  children.  In  the  course  of  this  happy 
exertion,  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  many  in¬ 
dustrious  poor  families,  whose  necessities  had  prevented  the  payment 
of  the  small  price  of  their  children’s  tuition,  some  of  whom  had  accu¬ 
mulated  arrears  for  many  weeks.  In  every  such  case  I  remitted  the 
arrears  and  continued  the  children’s  instruction  free  of  expense. 

'The  state  of  the  poor,  combined  with  the  feelings  of  my  mind, 
had  now  blended  the  pay  school  with  a  free  school.  Two  benevolent 
private  friends  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  five  or  six 
poor  children  at  the  low  price  I  had  fixed  as  the  assize  of  education 
or  mental  bread  for  my  neighbourhood.  I  easily  induced  these 
friends  to  place  the  money  they  gave,  as  pay,  in  the  form  of  a  sub¬ 
scription.’ — pp.  0,  7. 

Oil  the  outside  of  his  school-room  he  placed  the  following 
printed  notice:  — ‘  All  that  will,  may  send  their  children  and  have 
them  educated  freely ;  and  those  that  do  not  wish  to  have  edu- 

V  * 

cation  for  nothing,  may  pay  for  it  if  they  jilease.^  This  filled 
his  school ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  left  his  income 
scarcely  adequate  to  his  own  board  and  comforts. 

As  the  number  of  his  pupils  increased,  a  new  school-room  be¬ 
came  necessary.  It  was  provided,  chiefly  through  the  benevolent 
aid  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Somerville,  ‘who,* 
says  Lancaster,  ‘  appeared  to  be  sent  by  Providence  to  ojkjii 
wide  before  me  the  portals  of  usefulness  for  the  good  of  tlic  poor:* 
‘  The  children,*  he  adds,  ‘  now"  came  in  for  education  like  flocks 
of  sheep ;  and  the  number  so  greatly  increased,  as  to  jdace  mein 
that  state  which  is  the  mother  of  invention.  The  old  plan  of 
education,  in  which  I  had  been  hitherto  conversant,  wjus  daily 
proved  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  on  a  large 
scale.  In  every  respect  /  had  to  explore  a  neio  and  untrodden 
path,  My  continual  endeavours  have  been  happily  crowned 
w’ith  success.* 

♦  The  question  now  arises,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  c/Mrarter, — did  Lancaster  believe  at  this  time,  that  he 
was,  ‘  in  deed  and  in  truth,*  exploring  a  new  and  untrodden 
path ;  or,  was  he  well  aware  that  he  was  only  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  another  ?  The  fact  is  undoubted,  that  he  was  now 
managing  a  thousand  children,  aided  only  bv  boys  acting  as 
monitors.  The  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  he  was  doing  tnw 
by  mctho<ls  of  his  own  devising,  or,  whether,  as  Mr.  Southey 
harshly  expresses  it,  ‘  deriving  from  Dr.  Bell  his  knowledge  of 
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the  system,  he  claimed  for  himself  with  consummate  effrontery, 
the  honour  of  the  invention?’  We  can  only  say  for  ourselves 
that,  after  carefully  perusing  all  the  evidence  that  has  been 
ofteri'd  in  support  of  this  frequently  repeated  charge,  we  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  believe,  that  Lancaster  was  guilty  of  acting 
the  base  and  unprincipled  part  attributed  to  him ;  and  believing 
this,  we  cannot  but  severely  blame  those  who  have  accused  him 
so  harshly  and  so  rashly. 

The  truth  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  that 
both  Dr.  Hell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  in¬ 
ventors,  and  bothy  to  a  much  larger  extent,  adopters  and  im¬ 
provers  of  existing  plans.  Pressed  by  tbc  same  difficulties  as 
Dr.  Bell,  and  like  him,  familiar  with  military  tactics,  Lancaster 
appears,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  to  have  resorted  to  the 
same  expedient.  Inspired  by  equal,  if  not  superior  energy,  he 
seems  to  have  produced  the  same  result.  Excited  by  similar  suc¬ 
cess,  and  perhaps  inflamed  by  like  vanity,  he  imitated  his  pre¬ 
decessor  in  magnifying  the  importance  of  his  method,  and  in 
claiming  an  amount  of  merit  as  a  discoverer  which,  to  say  the 
lejist  of  it,  was  preposterous  and  absurd.  But  that  he  was  '  frau¬ 
dulent,’  ^  dishonest,’  ‘  tricky,’  and  *  immoral,’  or,  as  Coleridge 
expresses  it,  that  he  was  '  a  wTctched  quack,’  ^  a  liar,’  '  an  igno¬ 
rant,  vulgar,  arrogant  charlatan,’  w  e  do  not  for  a  moment  be¬ 
lieve.  Whatever  w  ere  the  faults  of  his  raaturer  years,  his  early 
life  was  that  of  a  sincere,  humble,  and  disinterested  Christian. 

Lancaster’s  own  account  of  tlie  matter,  given  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Bell,  dated  Nov.  21st,  1804,  carries  with  it  all  the  appearance 
of  truthfulness  and  integrity ;  and  as  at  that  time  he  was  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  doctor  as  a  friend,  was  proposing  to  visit  him 
at  Swanage,  was  asking  his  advice,  and  soliciting  his  aid,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  would  do  otherwise  than 
express  himself  with  straightforwardness  and  simplicity.  He 
thus  writes : — 

*I  began  a  day  school  (in  1708).  The  methods  I  pursued  soon  be¬ 
came  popular,  and  people  sent  their  children  in  crowds.  This 
plunged  me  into  a  dilemma ;  the  common  modes  of  tuition  did  not 
apply ;  and  in  puzzling  myself  what  to  do,  I  stumbled  upon  a  plan 
similar  to  thine ;  not,  however,  meeting  with  thy  book  till  1800  I 
have  since  succeeded  wonderfully,  yet  not  equal  to  my  desire.  If 
thou  wilt  favour  me  with  any  original  reports  of  the  asylum  at  Madras, 
for  nothing  is  more  essential  than  minutiaj,  I  should  be  much  obliged.’ 

Now  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Lancas¬ 
ter  8  pretensions  were  not  concealed ;  that  for  some  years  he 
had  been  elaiming  through  the  press,  to  be  the  inventor  of  his 
‘  improvements  in  education,’  that  in  doing  this,  he  had  referred 
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distinctly  and  by  name  to  Dr.  Bell,  recommending  his  book  to 
the  friends  of  education,  acknowledging  without  reserve  the  value 
of  *  several  useful  hints  *  he  had  adopted  from  it,  and  stating, 
that  in  some  things  he  had  *  been  endeavouring  to  walk  in  his 
footsteps,’  and  then  let  any  candid  person  say  whether,  if  Dr. 
Bell  had  regarded  him  as  a  mere  plagiarist,  he  would  not  have 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  aftbrded  by  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  to  unmask  his  hypocrisy  and  to  expose  his  pretensions? 

The  editor  says,  '  It  does  not  appear  w  hat  answ  er  Dr.  Bell  re¬ 
turned  to  this  letter.’  As  the  original  reply  is  now  before  us, 
we  can  supply  the  dcficieucy.  It  shall  speak  for  itself. 

Swanage,  Gth  Deer.,  1804. 

*  Dear  Friend. — I  was  yesterday  favoured  with  your  letter,  and 
the  outlines,  &c.  I  had  before  heard  of  your  fame,  and  the  progress 
which  you  had  made  in  a  new  mode  of  tuition,  and  have  long  expected 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Swanage,  and,  though  your  letter  does 
not  promise  me  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  expectation,  still  I 
shall  hope  that  you  will  fulfil  your  intention  as  soon  as  shall  suit 
your  conveniency. 

'  When  I  put  my  Essay  on  the  A.  B.  C.  into  the  hands  of  my  book¬ 
seller  I  said  (with  the  apology  suited  to  such  enthusiasm,)  that ‘before 
the  end  of  the  next  century  every  school  in  Europe  would  be  taught 
on  this  principle.’  I  was  pleased  to  see  it  some  time  ago  acted  upon 
and  recited  in  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  and  am  delighted  to  hear  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  you  have  afforded  such  a  specimen  of  the  success  of  this 
system.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  many  disadvantages  which  you 
have  to  encounter,  and  as  recounted  by  you  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
such  ns  I  could  have  foreseen.  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  my  original 
reports  at  Madras,  that  I  may  communicate  them ;  but  you  will  not 
meet  with  the  details  which  you  expect  in  them,  as  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  those  who  had  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  the  seminar)’. 
Nor  can  I  pretend  to  recite  a  thousand  particulars  by  letters  which  1 
could  do  viva  voce,  and  which  I  hope  to  do  soon  in  thy  school,  which 
I  promise  myself  much  pleasure  in  attending  when  I  am  next  in  town.’ 

After  answering  some  questions  which  Lancaster  had  put 
relative  to  his  inode  of  selecting  monitors,  and  of  preparing  saud 
for  the  alphabet  classes,  he  proceeds ; — 

*  I  have  been  strongly  urged  to  publish  a  brief  extract  of  my  es^y 
for  general  circulation.  Now’,  you  w’ill  do  me  a  kindness  by  taking 
a  copy  of  my  publication,  and  drawing  your  pen  through  every  line 
which  you  think  might  be  spared,  without  any  essential  defect  of 
information,  taking  care  to  efface  whatever  is  not  necessary  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  system  of  instruction.  By  this  means  I  apprehend  the 
pamphlet  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  pages.  At  the  same  time  1 
shall  be  glad  of  any  observations  which  you  may  see  fit  to  make,  an 
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i>articularly  whether  any  part  is  difTicult  to  be  understood,  and  where 
you  think  a  fuller  explanation  necessary. 

*  In  this  way  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  recommending  your 
institution,  more  general  and  more  effectual  than  any  other  I  could 
propose.  For  this  purpose  1  must  see  every  thing  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  by  hearing  of  your  difficulties  I  shall  best  know  what 
requisite  information  I  omitted  in  the  report  of  my  system  which  does 
not  comprehend  more  than  the  general  principle  and  outlines  of  the 
mode  of  tuition.  At  all  events  I  shall  trust  to  your  erasing  every 
thing  which  can  possibly  be  left  out  in  my  publication  as  not  bearing 
upon  the  elucidation  of  the  system,  but  which  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  insert  in  the  first  publication  for  this  reason. 

‘  My  success  in  this  new  mode  so  far  surpassed  my  expectations, 
and  appeared  so  w  onderful  to  those  w’ho  witnessed  it,  that  1  was  often 
told  the  report  w'ould  not  gain  credit  in  Europe.  On  that  account 
it  appeared  absolutely  requisite  to  give  authentic  documents  to 
prove  the  reality  of  the  facts  recorded,  and  this  w'as  the  main  object 
in  introducing  the  system  to  the  world.  Without  ascertaining  the 
facts  1  expected  little  attention  to  the  system,  which  I  imagined  w  ould 
be  by  most  people  ranked  amongst  those  novel  and  delusive  theories 
which  often  appear  on  the  stage  of  existence,  only  to  vanish  for  ever. 
It  is  now  time  to  give  circulation  to  the  system  itself,  in  a  manner 
calculated  for  general  use,  and  unencumbered  of  every  thing  foreign 
to  its  elucidation  and  demonstration. 

‘  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  this  request  to  you,  the  only  person  to 
whom  I  have  applied,  and  whom  I  have  been  induced  to  apply  to  in 
consequence  of  your  letter,  the  object  of  which  I  suppose  can  be  best 
forwarded  in  this  manner;  and,  because  I  consider,  that  to  one  who 
has  matured  the  subject  of  these  communications  as  you  have  done, 
and  had  such  experience,  it  will  cost  no  trouble  to  expunge  such 
parts  of  my  publication,  as  does  not  go  to  the  explanation  of  the 
system  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  far  easier  task  for  any  person,  master  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  do  tliis  than  the  writer,  whose  mind  is  often  warped  by 
prejudices  unknown  and  unfelt  by  himself.  •  How  far  mine  is  so,  1 
sliall  know  from  your  communication  compared  with  my  own  ideas. 

‘  Let  me  once  more  mention  my  purpose,  to  discard  as  much  as  can 
possibly  be  parted  with,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  explanations  of  the 
system.  The  object  of  my  original  publication  was  not  merely  to 
narrate  the  outline  of  an  experiment,  but  also  duly  to  authenticate 
the  facts  by  which  the  experiment  was  proved  to  be  successful,  in 
order  to  hold  out  grounds  for  others  to  give  it  a  further  trial,  and  to 
correct  and  improve  my  system,  which  I  am  confident  will  admit  of 
many  alterations  and  amendments;  but  which  alterations  and  amend¬ 
ments  w'ill  only  occur  to  some  rare  genius,  if  he  has  no  experimental 
practice,  or  to  those  wdio  like  you  are  engaged  in  similar  attempts, 
and  in  a  situation  widely  different  from  that  in  which  I  w  as  placed  ; 
and,  under  circumstances,  many  of  which  you  have  detailed,  that  do 
not  admit  of  the  same  practices,  and  which  require  an  alteration  suited 
to  the  situation,  circumstances,  genius  of  the  nation,  and  condition 
of  the  youth. 
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‘  When  I  began  this  letter  I  meant  only  to  acknowledge  your  accep¬ 
table  communication,  to  request  the  favour  of  a  visit  from  a  friend 
with  whom  1  can  indulge  and  revive  my  old  favourite  pursuits, 
almost  forgotten  in  this  insulated  situation  in  which  I  am  placed,  and 
to  say,  1  would  not  fail  to  visit  your  institution  as  soon  as  1  can  make 
it  convenient  to  be  in  London.  When  this  will  be  1  cannot  at 
present  say,  but  your  letter  has  revived  and  renovated  old  ideas,  and 
I  have  written  as  to  an  old  friend.  I  dare  not  venture  to  read  over 
this  long  and  hasty  scrawl,  lest  I  should  treat  it  as  I  wish  you  to  do 
the  experiment — reduce  it  to  a  few  lines. 

*  I  am  anxious  to  see  your  book,  and  still  more  to  see  yourself; 
and  remain,  my  good  friend,  your  sincere  well  wisher, 

'  A.  Bell.’ 

*  Be  pleased  to  send  my  experiments,  which  I  trust  to  your  good¬ 
ness  to  erase  as  proposed — by  two-penny  post,  under  cover  to  John 
McTaggart,  Esq.,  Scot’s  Yard,  London,  whom  I  expect  soon  to  see 
at  Swanage.  Scot’s  Yard,  is  in  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  near  the 
Exchange.* 

Lancaster  shortly^  afterwards  visited  Dr.  Bell  at  Swanage; 
he  remained  there  several  days,  and  seems  to  have  been  pleased 
with  his  visit.  A  year  afterwards,  Dr.  Bell,  in  w  riting  to  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  smiles  at  the  absurdity  of  his  attempts  ‘  to  form 
teachers  by  lectures  on  the  passions,^ — a  thing  he  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  do, — and  observes,  sensibly  enough,  that  ‘  it  is  by  at¬ 
tending  the  school,  seeing  what  is  going  on  there,  and  taking  a 
share  in  the  office  of  tuition,  that  teachers  are  to  be  formed,  aud 
not  by  lectures  and  abstract  instruction;^  but  he  finds  no  fault 
with  Lancaster  beyond  this, — that  he/ solicited  ^  his  ^subscrip¬ 
tion  oftener  than  once,^  ^  which,^  says  the  Doctor,  '  I  flatly  de¬ 
clined;’  not,  how  ever,  on  the  ground  of  his  acting  unfairly,  but 
simply  for  this  reason, — that  he  had  determined  to  confine  his 
offices  to  the  schools  under  his  own  immediate  eye. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  Lancaster’s  criminality,  and  the  motive  is  but  too  obvious. 
Her  letter  is  dated  '  Brentford,  Sept.  24th,  1805,’  in  which,  after 
informing  him  of  her  intention  to  insert  some  extracts  from  his 
^  Experiment  on  Education,’  in  a  periodical  she  w  as  publishing, 
she  adds, — 

*  From  the  lime,  sir,  that  I  read  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster’s  *  Improve* 
ments  in  Education,’  in  the  first  edition,  I  conceived  an  idea  that 
there  was  something  in  his  plan  that  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  established  church  ;  and  when  I  read  your  ‘  Experiment  in  Edu¬ 
cation,*  to  which  Mr.  L.  referred,  I  plainly  perceived  he  had  been 
building  on  your  foundation.  You  know,  without  doubt,  how  the 
public  mind  is,  1  may  say,  infatuated  with  his  plausible  appearances, 
and  I  judge,  by  the  republication  of  your  ‘  Experiment,*  that  you  are 
not  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  this  perversion  of  what  you  have 
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applied  to  80  excellent  a  purpose.  Engaged  as  I  have  long  been,  in 
striving  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church,  by  the  exertion  of  my 
little  talents  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  mischief  that  is  aimed  against  them  in  various  ways, 

I  cannot  see  this  ‘Goliath  of  Schismatics’  bearing  down  all  before 
him,  and  engrossing  the  instruction  of  the  common  people,  without 
attempting  to  give  him  a  little  check.  Indeed,  I  told  liima  year  ago, 
that  1  should,  at  my  first  leisure,  attempt  to  analyse  his  system,  and 
this  I  shall  soon  set  about.  But,  preparatory  to  it,  I  thought  it  might 
answer  a  good  purpose  to  point  out  in  an  incidental  way,  by  means 
of  a  review  of  your  work,  that  Mr.  Lancaster  was  not  the  original 
inventor  of  the  plan.  If  the  sale  of  your  pamphlet  is  extensive,  I 
may,  perhaps,  have  done  what  was  unnecessary ;  but,  knowing  my 
motive,  yon  will  not  think  me  impertinent. 

‘  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  rev.  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  servant,  ‘Sarah  Trimmer.’ 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Bell  replies  in  a  style  unworthy  of  himself, 
and  altogether  unlike  his  former  communication.  Mrs.  Trim¬ 
mer’s  letter,  although  the  production  of  a  sensible  and  Christian 
woman,  was  Jesuitical ;  it  was  all  but  an  avowal  that  she  was  about 
*  to  do  evil  tliat  good  might  come.^  It  was  to  Dr.  Bell,  ^  Satan 
in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light.'  It  found  ‘  something '  in  him 
that  responded  to  its  evil  suggestions.  It  awoke  slumbering  jea¬ 
lousy  and  pride,  and  it  drew  from  him  the  following  pitiful  re¬ 
marks  on  the  charaetcr  and  conduct  of  his  last  year’s  guest. 

‘  During  his  stay  with  me,  which  was  of  some  days’  continuance, 

I  detailed  many  particulars  of  rny  practice,  and  many  opinions  on 
the  conduct  of  a  school,  with  which  he  was  in  some  points  totally  un¬ 
acquainted.  I  observed  his  consummate  front,  his  importunate 
solicitation  of  subscriptions  in  any  and  every  shape,  his  plausible  and  ’ 
ostentatious  guise;  and,  in  his  third  edition,  I  think  I  see  something 
which  indicates  that  he  is  confident  he  cannot  stand  alone,  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  royal  countenance  and  popular  applause,  forgetting, 
for  a  while,  his  own  presentiment,  ‘  That,  as  much  as  he  is  cried  up, 
so  much  will  he  be  hereafler  traduced.’ 

‘The  plan  of  instruction  in  a  public  charity,  by  teachers,  assistants, 
tutors,  as  I  have  styled  them — or,  monitors,  as  he  denominated  them 

appears  to  me,  who  am  an  enthusiast,  so  simple,  so  natural,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  true,  that  it  must  sooner  or  later  have  obtained  a 
footing;  and  all  I  ever  expected  by  my  humble  essay,  printed  rather 
than  published,  was,  that  it  might  fall  into  hands  which  would  bring 
the  system  forward  sooner  than  might  otherwise  h  appen  in  the  course 
of  things.  J.  L.  has  certainly  contributed  to  this  consummation. 
How  far  he  has  directed  it  to  the  best  purpose  s,  and  whether  he  has 
intermixed  much  quackery,  conceit,  and  ignorance,  is  another 
question  * 

lu  her  next  letter,  Mrs.  Trimmer  gives  ‘  a  more  particular 
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account  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  she  proposes  to  adopt, 
in  her  intended  work  on  Lancaster,^  and,  we  confess  we  want 
language  to  express  the  ineffable  disgust  with  which  some  por¬ 
tions  of  that  letter  has  inspired  us.  Lancaster’s  faults !  They 
were  as  motes  in  the  sun-beam  when  compared  with  tlie  mean¬ 
ness  of  his  calumniators.  She  thus  writes  : — 


‘Of  all  the  plans  that  have  appeared  in  this  kingdom  likely  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  church,  Mr.  Lancaster’s  seems  to  me  the  most  formidable. 
1  will  not  say  that  he  has  any  ill  intentions ;  but  his  plan  is  favour¬ 
able,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  those  who  may  have,  and  after  what  1 
have  read  in  the  ‘  Abbe  Barruel’s  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Jaco; 
binism,  concerning  the  use  made  by  the  Illuminati  in  Germany,  &c.’ 
of  schoolmasters  and  schoolbooks,  I  cannot  but  view  with  a  very  jea¬ 
lous  eye  a  system  which  proceeds  upon  the  same  generalizing  plan, 
which  has  been  resorted  to  so  fatally  against  the  interests  o(  revealed 
religion  on  the  continent.  As  you  condescend  to  read  my  ‘Guardian 
of  Education,’  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  vol.  i.  p.  21,  where  you 
will  find  a  translation  from  a  work  of  an  excellent  man,  M.  De  Luc, 
who  gives  there  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  philanthropines,  which 
have  done  so  much  mischief;  the  consequences  of  which  yomvill  see 
in  a  translation  from  the  same  author,  in  the  number  of  tlie  ‘  Guar¬ 
dian  ’  which  I  have  the  lionour  to  send  you,  (viz.  M.  De  Luc’s  letter.) 
Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster’s  school  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  direct  philan- 
thropine,  and  he  has  seized  upon  your  admirable  plan  of  instruction, 
as  an  engine  to  give  it  a  speed,  and  a  consequence,  which  he  could 
by  no  other  means  have  obtained  without  it. 

‘He  certainly  has  brought  your  excellent  plan  forward;  and  had 
I  tiie  power,  I  certainly  should  not  have  the  wish  to  do  any  thing 
that  should  have  a  tendency  to  stop  the  progress  of  it,  nor  would  1 
deprive  Lancaster  himself  of  the  merit  of  having  brought  it  into  oper¬ 
ation  in  this  country ;  because  he  may  really  be  considered,  so  far  at 
least,  as  an  instrument  of  good,  if  he  prepares  the  first  teachers  of 
this  kind,  provided  they  are  under  proper  inspection  and  controul 
afterw  ards.  But  as  for  his  central  school  and  his  organized  plans  to 
educate  the  whole  body  of  the  common  people^  without  any  regard  to  the 
religion  of  the  nation,  1  wull  certainly  do  my  utmost  to  check  him 
there,  in  hopes  that  others  of  more  ability  than  myself  will  be  roused. 
And  this  is  the  w’ay  I  mean  to  proceed  ;  I  will  give  him  all  possible 
credit  for  the  utility  of  his  mode  of  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
&c.,  if  I  mention  Dr.  Bell  it  wull  probably  be  incidentally  only ;  or  I 
may  even  say,  ‘That,  in  some  respects,  J.  Lancaster  has  improved 
upon  your  plan.’  I  will  urge  the  admission  of  Lancaster’s  plan  into 
all  charity  schools,  &c.,  under  certain  limitations.  In  short,  I  "iii 
strive  to  write  so  that  his  numerous  subscribers  may  not  think  I  mean 
to  attach  blame  to  them  for  the  patronage  they  have  given  him;  which 
indeed  is  not  properly  given  to  him,  but  unknowingly  to  the  inventor  ol 
the  plan.  Having  done  this,  I  mean  to  show  what  the  education  o 
the  lower  orders  ought  to  be  in  respect  to  religion  and  morality,  and 
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the  necessity  there  is  for  giving  them  sound  principles  in  their  early 
years.  1  shall  then  examine  Mr.  Lancaster’s  system  of  morals  and 
religion,  as  displayed  in  his  different  pamphlets,  and  speak  boldly  in 
defence  of  the  provision  made  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  young 
members  of  the  church  and  state,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Perhaps 
I  may  venture  to  show,  from  authentic  documents,  the  effect  of  such 
a  generalizing  plan  as  Mr.  Lancaster’s  on  the  continent,  &c. 

4c  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  A  few  days  ago,  my  sons,  who  have  among  their  works  a  manu¬ 
factory  for  tiles,  received  a  letter  from  him,  desiring  to  have  some  for 
his  new  building  1  suppose,  or  rather  the  extension  of  his  school  in 
the  Borough.  His  seal  carried  the  impression  of  Peace  !  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  was  not  originally  a  quaker,  but  an  anabaptist, 
intended  by  his  father  (who  is  a  preacher  himself  in  this  town) 
for  what  they  call  a  minister.  Whether  he  changed  for  the  love  of  a 
pretty  quaker,  whom  he  married,  or  whether  the  broadbrim  was  the 
best  cover  for  his  scheme,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  certainly,  in  the  quaker- 
hahitf  (from  the  too  liberal  indulgences  of  our  church  and  state  to  that 
humbly  supercilious  sect),  he  may  take  liberties,  and  press  forward  to 
notice,  more  than  a  member  of  the  establishment  could  do,  even  with 
the  same  degree  of  effrontery.  I  was  told  by  one,  to  whom  he  boasted 
of  it,  that,  at  his  first  interview  with  his  sovereign,  he  stood  with  his 
hat  upon  his  head  and  made  a  long  oration,  while  his  Majesty  re¬ 
mained  condescendingly  uncovered^  or  at  least  holding  his  hat  above 
his  head.’ 

Dr.  Bell,  thus  afresh  and  more  deeply  excited  by  poison  so 
insidiously  conveyed,  again  writes  in  a  tone  every  way  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  him.  He  is  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Triramcr\s 
book. 

‘  'You  have  achieved  a  work  of  great  national  importance.  J.  L. 
would  not  have  been  unmasked  for  years  but  for  you.  Lver  since 
I  conversed  with  him,  and  read  some  of  his  familiar  letters,  I  have 
suspected  that  he  has  much  assistance  in  his  published  works  of 
every  kind  He  is  illiterate  and  ignorant,  with  a  brazen  front,  con¬ 
summate  assurance,  and  the  most  artful  and  plausible  address,  not 
without  ability  and  ingenuity,  heightened  in  its  effects  under  the 
Quaker’s  guise.  His  account  of  his  family  in  unguarded  moments 
— Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  Infidels — is  most  extraordinary, 

.  While  I  am  writing  I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  the  10th, 

and  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  debut  which  your  admirable  pro¬ 
duction  has  made.  The  great  defects  of  J.  L’s  system  are  detected 
with  such  perspicuity,  as  must  carry  conviction  to  every  son  of  the 
church  ;  and  you  have  gone  a  great  way  to  show  his  want  of  origi¬ 
nality,  which  may  easily  be  followed  up.’  ’ 

And  yet  this  very  man  had,  only  two  short  months  before, 
admitted  to  the  same  correspondent,  that  Lancaster  '  displayed 
much  originality/  both  in  the  application  of  the  monitorial 
system,  and  in  his  individual  improve/nents.  We  shall  say  no 
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more  on  this  lonj^  since  deceased  controversy ;  less  we  could 
not  refrain  from  statinje,  in  justice  to  the  memor}'  of  an  ill-used 
and  c<alumniated  man. 

With  renewed  pleasure  we  now  resume  the  narrative  of  Lan¬ 
caster’s  progress i  associated  as  his  efforts  ever  must  he  with  the 
subsequent  spread  of  knowledge,  the  growth  and  enlargement 
of  the  popular  miud,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society  in  these  realms.  Even 
his  enemies  were  constrained  to  allow,  (no  mean  praise)  that  to 
him, — to  his  *  zeal,  ingenuity  and  perseverance,’  were  to  be 
attributed  the  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  the  duty  of 
earing  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  the  exhibition  of  an 
agency  by  which  it  could  be  promptly,  economically,  and 
efficiently  accomplished. 

Wc  left  him  busy  in  the  new  room  for  which  he  was  mainly 
indebted  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford — a  thousand  children 
daily  gathering  for  instruction,  and  a  few  friends  supporting 
him  by  their  annual  subscriptions.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  account  given  of  his  position  and  character 
at  this  time.  He  was  always  domesticated  with  his  pupils.  In 
their  play  hours  he  was  their  companion  and  their  friend.  He 
accompanied  them  in  bands  of  two,  three,  and  (on  one  occa¬ 
sion)  of  five  hundred  at  once,  to  the  environs  of  London  for 
amusement  and  instruction. 

Nor  did  he  care  only  for  their  intellectual  necessities.  His- 
tress  and  privation  were  abroad  ; — ^hc  raised  contributions, 
went  to  market,  and  between  the  intervals  of  school  presided  at 
dinner  with  sixty  or  eighty  of  the  most  needy  of  his  flock.  ‘  The 
character  of  benefactor  he  scarce  thought  about;  it  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  ill  that  of  teacher  and  friend.  On  Sunday  evenings  he 
w  ould  have  large  companies  of  pupils  to  tea,  and  after  mutually 
enjoying  a  very  pleasant  intercourse,  would  conclude  with 
reading  a  portion  of  the  sacred  wTitiugs  in  a  reverential  manner. 
Some  of  the  pupils  would  vary  the  exercise  occasionally  by 
reading  select  pieces  of  religious  poetry,  and  their  teacher  would 
at  times  add  such  advice  and  observations,  as  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  or  the  beauty  and  importance  of  the  subject  re¬ 
quired.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  pupils  so  trained,  to  whom 
so  many  endearing  occasions  presented,  evidences  should 
abound  of  affection,  docility  and  improvement  ?  In  them  he  had 
many  ready  co-operators,  and,  how  ever  incapable  of  forming  de¬ 
signs,  never  were  agents  more  prompt  and  willing  to  execute- 
These  were  his  best  and  most  joyous  days.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  him,  though  certainly  not  for  mankind,  had  he 
never  emerged  from  this  scene  of  humble  quiet  usefulness,  into 
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the  turbulence  of  a  world,  which  distracted  him  by  its  excite- 
meat,  injured  him  by  its  praise,  and  finally  cast  him  off,  for 
faults  of  which  itself  had  been  the  parent. 

He  was  now'  rapidly  becoming  an  object  of  public  attention, 
llis  school-room  was  visited  by  Mbreign  princes,  ambassadors, 
pi'crs,  commoners,  ladies  of  distinction,  bishops  and  archbishops  / 
his  publications  were  passing  rapidly  through  editions,  each 
larger  than  its  predecessor :  liis  school,  ai)ly  and  zealously  con¬ 
ducted  by  youths  trained  under  his  ow  n  eye,  and  imbued  w  ith 
his  ow  n  enthusiastic  spirit,  w  as  forsaken  for  lectures  in  all  the 
principal  tow  ns  of  the  kingdom,  in  every  part  of  w  hich  he  was 
received  with  the  most  marked  and  flattering  attentions  from 
all  classes;  even  the  monarch  did  not  disdain  to  admit  him, 
uncovered  to  his  presence,  but  sustained,  encouraged  and  ap¬ 
plauded  him.  The  interview  which  took  place  at  Weymouth  in 
1805,  is  described  by  Mr.  Corston,  and  is  too  charjicteristic  to 
be  omitted. 

*  On  cntfiing  the  royal  presence,  the  king  said : — ‘  Lancaster,  i 
have  sent  (or  you  to  give  me  an  account  of  your  System  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  1  hear  has  met  with  opposition.  One  master  teach  five 
hundred  children  at  the  same  time  !  How  do  you  keep  them  in 
order,  Lancaster  ?’  Lancaster  replied,  ‘  Please  thy  majesty,  by  tlie 
same  principle  thy  majesty’s  army  is  kept  in  order — by  the  word  of 
command.’  liis  majesty  replied,  *  Good,  good  ;  it  does  not  require 
an  aged  general  to  give  the  command — one  of  youngeryears  can  do 
it.’  Lancaster  observed,  that  in  his  scIjooIs,  the  teaching  branch 
was  performed  by  youths  who  acted  as  young  monitors.  Tlie  king 
assented,  and  said,  *  Good.’  Lancaster  then  described  his  system  ; 
and  he  informed  mo,  that  they  all  paid  great  attention,  and  were 
highly  delighted,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  majesty  said  ; — 

Lancaster,  I  highly  approve  of  your  system,  and  it  is  my  wish  that 
every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  should  be  taught  to  read  the 
bible  ;  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish  to  promote  this  object.’  ‘Please 
thy  majesty,’  said  Lancaster;  ‘  if  the  system  meets  thy  majesty’s 
approbation,  I  can  go  through  the  country  and  lecture  on  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  have  no  doubt,  but  in  a  few  months,  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
thy  majesty  an  account  where  ten  thousand  poor  children  are  being 
educated,  and  some  of  my  youths  instructing  them.’  His  majesty 
immediately  replied  : — *  Lancaster,  I  wdll  subscribe  £100  annually  ; 
and,’ addressing  the  queen,  ‘  you  shall  subsciibe  £50,  Charlotte; 
and  the  princesses,  £25  each;  and  then  added,  ‘  Lancaster,  you 
may  have  the  money  directly.’  Lancaster  observed  : — ‘  Please  thy 
majesty,  that  will  be  setting  thy  nobles  a  good  example.’  The  royal 
party  appeared  to  smile  at  this  observation  ;  but  the  (^ueen  observed 
to  his  majesty — ‘  How  cruel  it  is  that  enemies  should  be  found  wdio 
endeavour  to  hinder  his  progress  in  so  good  a  work.’  To  which  the 
•^mg  replied  : — *  Charlotte,  a  good  man  seeks  his  reward  in  thC; 
'vorld  to  come.’  Joseph  then  withdrew. 
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At  this  time  money  appeared  to  him  to  be  flowing  in,  in  a  perpe¬ 
tual  stream.  Unaccustomed  to  its  management,  and  ignorant  of 
its  value,  he  expended  it  with  thoughtless  profusion,  if  not  with 
sinful  extravagance.  He  was,  in  fact,  at  this  period  in  so  high 
a  state  of  excitement  as  to  be  totally  unfit  to  manage  liis  pecu¬ 
niar}"  afl*airs.  *  The  day  after  to-morrow,'  he  writes  from  the 
conntr}"  to  a  friend,  '  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  nine  and  twenty. 
1  wish  all  my  children  to  have  a  plumb-pudding  and  roast  beef; 
do  order  it  for  them,  and  spend  a  happy  hour  in  the  evening 
with  them,  as  thou  didst  this  time  last  year,  in  my  absence  in 
Ireland  ;  furnish  them  nnth  money,  and  when  the  good  Samari¬ 
tan  comes  again  he  w  ill  repay  thee.'  And  so  he  w  ent  on.  Yet, 
as  might  be  expected,  not  without  many  severe  trials  and  strug¬ 
gles.  A  faithful  and  valued  friend,  still  living,  who  never 
forsook  him  either  in  evil  report  or  good  report,  and  to  whom 
he  was  largely  indebted  through  life  for  pecuniary  aid,  has 
related  to  us  his  own  singular  introduction  to  him,  which  t(M)k 
place  about  this  time.  Having  heard  of  Tjancaster  and  his 
system,  he  says : — ‘  1  called  at  his  school  to  inquire  about  the 
training  of  a  teacher,  and  after  some  conversation  relating  to 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  man’s  attendance,  1  slipped 
a  ten-pound  note  into  his  hand  as  an  acknowledgment  of  my 
obligations.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  see  this  quiet 
man,  with  whom  1  had  a  moment  before  been  calmlv  con- 
versing,  at  once  turn  pale,  tremble,  stand  fixed  as  a  statue, 
and  then,  flinging  himself  upon  my  shoulder,  burst  into  a  Hood 
of  tears,  exclaiming,  ‘Friend,  thou  knewest  it  not,  but  (Jod 
hath  sent  thee  to  keep  me  from  a  gaol,  and  to  preserve  my 
system  from  ruin  !’ 

And  this  w  as  the  state  in  w  hich  he  lived  for  yejirs, — excited, 
enthusiastic,  the  creature  of  impulse  and  passion, — his  zeal 
‘  eating  him  up,’  his  judgment  weak  and  oftentimes  perverted. 
His  letters  to  Ids  friend  Corston,  without  doubt,  faithfully  reveal 
the  '  inner  man,’  and  they  are  alw’ays  excited,  imaginative,  and 
passionate,  sometimes  enlivened  by  a  tinge  of  humour  oddly 
contrasting  with  depression  and  melancholy.  The  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  in  his  mind  are  here  seen  to  be  rapid  and 
powerful.  Yesterday,  ‘  bile,  fatigue  and  grief  overwhelm’  him; 
to  day,  he  has  ‘  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope.’  At 
one  time,  the  ‘  iron  hand  of  affliction  and  sorrow  is  upon  him, 
and  he  is  ‘  throwing  himself  at  the  footstool  of  his  Saviour  and 
his  GihI,  pleading  his  promises,  pleading  his  fulness,  pleading 
his  wants,  and  there  resolving  to  succeed  or  jicrish.’  At  another 
time,  he  is  exalted,  ‘  telling  the  high  and  mighty  ones  that  the 
decree  of  heaven  hath  gone  forth,  that  the  poor  youth  of  these 
nations  shall  be  educated,  and  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  man  to 
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reverse  it.'  One  day,  he  is  ‘  peaceful  and  resigned,'  feeling 
that  he  is '  sent  into  the  world  to  do  and  to  suffer  the  will  of 
God,'  and  welcoming  '  sufferings  and  the  cross  as  the  path  the 
Saviour  trod.'  The  next,  he  is  shouting  '  victory,  victory,  the 
enemies  arc  amazed  and  confounded ;  tlie  stout-hearted  arc 
spoiled ;  they  have  slept  their  sleep ;  none  of  the  men  of  might 
have  found  their  hands ;  the  Lord  hath  cast  the  horse  and  his 
rider  into  a  deep  sleep.' 

To  his  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  temperament  things 
innumcrahlc  present  themselves  as  ‘  signal  interferences.' 
Hc^  wonders  at  Providence'  every  step  he  takes.  His  friends 
will  sec  ^  wonders  next  spring.'  The  invisible  power  of  God 
goes  through  him  ‘  far  more  sensibly  than  the  circulation  of 
blood  through  his  veins.'  lie  is  at  Dover,  and  after  attending 
two  public  meetings  on  education,  holds  a  private  conference 
with  a  select  party ;  serious  conversation  takes  place ;  ^  a  solemn 
covering'  comes  over  them, — '  it  seemed  a  power  almost  apos¬ 
tolic.'  After  standing  an  hour  amongst  them,  he  closes  with 
solemn  prayer,  '  going  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  the 
sacred  and  powerful  name  of  Jesus.'  lie  carries  the  same  spirit 
into  the  world  with  him,  and  applies  it,  without  discrimination, 
to  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  He  is  pressed  for  money,  but 
he  cannot  believe  that,  *  if  the  Almighty  has  designed  the 
education  of  the  poor  of  London,  a  few  poor  pitiless  creditors 
can  prevent  it ;'  only  let  the  eyes  of  his  friends  be  opened,  and 
they  will  see  '  the  mountain  full  of  horses  of  fire,  and  of  chariots 
of  fire,  round  about  Elijah.'  He  is  in  Svatch  and  ward'  ar¬ 
rested  for  debt,  and  in  a  spunging-housc ;  he  has  been  thci  e 
three  days,  and  no  one  has  been  to  sec  him  ;  but  he  is  *  as 
happy  as  Joseph  was  in  the  king's  prison  in  Egypt.'  Corston 
visits  him,  and  stays  an  hour  or  two  with  him.  *  After  my 
departure,'  he  says  : — 

*  He  rang  for  the  sheriff’s  officer,  to  take  him  to  the  Bench  ;  but 
obtained  leave  to  call  at  home  on  their  way  thither.  When  he  got 
home,  his  wife  and  child,  and  all  his  young  monitors,  were  assem¬ 
bled,  overwhelmed  with  grief  because  he  was  going  to  prison. 
After  being  with  them  a  little,  he  opened  the  parlour  door,  and  said 
to  the  man,  *  Friend,  when  I  am  at  home,  1  read  the  scriptures  to 
my  family,  hast  thou  any  objection  to  come  in  V  He  replied,  ‘  No, 
8ir,’  and  went  in.  After  he  had  read  a  chapter  or  two,  he  went  to 
prayer.  The  man  soon  became  deeply  affected,  and  joined  the 
common  grief.  After  prayer  the  man  returned  into  the  other  room, 
and  Joseph  in  a  few  minutes  said  to  him,  *  Now,  friend,  I  am  ready 
for  thee.’  “ 
man  said 
debt  ?’ 
plied  the 


1  hey  had  not  gone  many  paces  from  the  door,  when  the 
,  *  Sir,  have  you  got  no  friend  to  be  bound  for  you  for  this 
Joseph  replied,  ‘No,  I  have  tried  them  all.’  ‘  Well,’  re¬ 
man,  ‘  then  I’ll  be  bound  for  you  myself,  for  you  are  an 
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honest  man,  1  know  *  He  surrendered  him  at  the  King’s  Bench 
and  they  took  his  security  for  the  debt.  About  ten  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  he  came  jumping  into  my  warehouse,  Ludgate  Hill,  say¬ 
ing,  *  Ah,  friend  William,  did  I  not  tell  thee  that  thou  wast  not 
to  assist  me  this  time  ?’ — pp.  35,  36. 

This  arrest  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  A  friendly  docket 
was  struck  against  him,  and  his  creditors  were  called  together. 
The  result  was,  that  in  1808  his  aflairs  were  transferred  to  trus¬ 
tees, — a  fixed  sum  was  allowed  for  his  private  expenses — a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure  was  for  the  first  time 
kept ;  and  shortly  after  an  association  was  formed,  originally 
entitled  ‘the  Royal  Lancasterian  Institution  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor,'  and  subsequently,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  comprehension,  and  brevity, — the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  * 

W  e  now  revert  for  a  few  moments  to  Dr.  Bell.  During  the 
period  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  the  Doctor  was  by  no 
means  an  idle  or  unconcerned  spectator.  In  November  1805, 
Mrs.  Trimmer  had  published  lier  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  A  com¬ 
parative  View  of  the  new  Plan  of  Education  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Joscpli  Ijaucaster,  and  of  the  System  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  founded  by  our  pious  Forefathers.'  In  this  work  she  con¬ 
siders,  that  a  national  svstem  of  education  oimht  to  be  ‘  built 
on  the  Church  Catechism  ;'  and  expresses  her  opinion  although 
without,  or  rather  in  spite  of  evidence,  that  under  the  name  of 
the  leading  principles  of  Christianity,  ^Ir.  Lancaster  builds  on  the 
basis  of  morality  alone.  She  regards  the  first  as  ‘  teaching 
duties,'  the  latter  as  ‘  creating  habits :'  the  one,  (the  Church 
Catechism)  as  ‘  calculated' — we  arc  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how— 
‘  to  regulate  the  passions  and  subdue  the  evil  propensities  of  the 
youthful  heart *  the  other,'  (the  leading  principles  of  Christi¬ 
anity,)  *  in  some  things  cherisliing  and  indulging  the  passions 
beyond  due  bounds.'  The  more  she  looks  into  Lancaster's  works, 
‘  the  worse  opinion’  she  has  ‘  of  his  views  aud  intentions.'  It  is 
‘  a  great  satisfaction'  to  her  ‘to  find  that  he  is  attacked  from 
another  quarter.'  Her  ‘fear’  is,  that  ‘the  methodists  will  make 
great  advantage  by  the  plan.’  She  is  told  ‘by  a  lady  who 
visited  the  school  last  summer  that  there  were  thirteen  of  the 
principal  methodist  preachers  of  London  there  that  day;'  with 
much  more  in  the  same  strain.  Dr.  Bell  w  rites  to  her,  observ¬ 
ing  very  sensibly,  that  there  was  but  one  way  in  which  Lan¬ 
caster’s  etlorts  could  be  efiectually  checked,  and  that  was  by 
doing  something  themselves.  Flvery  letter  from  ^Irs.  Trinuncr 
now  brings  him  some  new  information,  and  he  urges  her  to 
write  constantly  and  unresenedly  to  him.  She  responds,  by 
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rejoicing,  that '  through  the  well-directed  zeal  of  an  excellent 
friend,'  the  ‘  arrogant  quaker'  has  been  disappointed  in  his 
attempt  to  set  up  a  school  at  AVindsor,  and  she  has  '  every 
reason  to  think  that  all  which  he  included  under  the  term 
roval  patronage  will  be  in  future  ibscontiuucd.'  The  '  dig- 
uitiu-ies  of  the  church  also/  she  informs  him,  ‘  even  the  highest, 
are  fully  convinced  of  the  danger  of  the  plan  of  forming  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders  into  one  organized  body,  and  have 
consulted  together  concerning  the  measures  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  employ  to  prevent  its  taking  etlect.' 

Dr.  Bell  now  turned  his  thoughts  towards  leaving  Swanage, 
and  accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  ‘  requesting  his  influence 
in  favour  of  his  either  exchanging  Swanage  for  some  preferment 
more  eligibly  situated,  or  of  some  other  aiTangcment  whereby 
he  might  be  enabled  to  render  his  services  more  available  to  the 
cause  of  education.'  He  also  addressed  a  circular  to  ccilain 
members  of  the  government,  stating  his  wish  to  have  some 
‘oliicial  post,'  whence  he  might  be  enabled  to  *  rear  in  Europe 
the  fal)ric'  of  which  he  had  ‘  laid  the  foundation  in  India.' 
‘  It  wjis  mv  official  situation  of  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  at 
Madras,  and  chaplain  of  Fort  St.  George,  &c.,'  he  says,  '  that 
gave  weight  and  infiuence  to  my  gratuitous  services  in  the 
organization  and  superintendence  of  the  male  asylum ;  and  I 
now  make  a  tender  of  my  gratuitous  services  in  favour  of  any 
public  institution  where  government  may  deem  them  useful.' 

No  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this  application,  and 
from  this  time  till  the  year  1811  the  work  dragged  heavily.  In 
vain  did  Dr.  Bell  write, — *  it  cannot  be  dissembled  that  thou¬ 
sands,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  draw  n  off  from  the 
church  by  the  s\q)erior  attention  paid  to  education  out  of  the 
church,' — in  vain  did  he  visit  bishops  and  archbishops,  giving 
on  one  occasion  2,(XX)  copies  of  his  ‘  Experiment  on  Education' 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  distribution  among  his 
clergy; — with  the  exception  of  being  called  upon  to  re-organize 
the  Royjil  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and  to  introduce  his 
system  into  a  few  other  schools,  nothing  effectmd  was  done. 
Prevailing  distrust,  if  not  absolute  dread  of  education,  para¬ 
lyzed  every  effort,  and  effectually  checked  any  well-organized 
movement  in  its  favour.  Southey  boldly  asserts,  that  the  heads 
of  the  church  did  their  duty  at  last,  not  because  they  were 
persuaded  to  it,  but  because  they  were  ‘  frightened  and  shamed 
into  it  by  the  Dragon.'* 

The  extent  to  which  this  feeling  prevailed,  may  be  surmised 
from  the  fj^*t,  that  Dr.  Bell  so  far  yielded  to  it,  as  to  insert  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  '  experiment,'  the  follow  ing  paragraph 

(D  Lancaster.  An  educational  caricature  was  at  tliU  time  cxhibitiiur,  called 
^1  and  the  Dragon.* 
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*  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  children  of  the  poor  be  educated  in 
an  expensive  manner,  or  et'en  taught  to  write  and  to  cypher.  Parents 
will  always  be  found  to  educate  at  their  own  expense,  children  enow 
to  fill  the  stations  which  require  higher  qualifications,  and  there  is  a 
risk  of  elevating  by  an  indiscriminate  education  the  minds  of  those 
doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  labour  above  their  condition,  and 
thereby  rendering  them  discontented  and  unhappy  in  their  lot.’ 

Tims  far  is  given  by  the  editor,  who  kindly  does  his  best  to 
deliver  the  Doctor  out  of  the  inconsistency  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  which  had  justly  exposed  him  to  the  taunt  of  being 
an  advocate  for  the  nniversal  limitation  of  knowledge.  Put  Dr. 
Bell  went  further  than  this.  He  stooped  to  sneer  at  ‘  utopian 
schemes  for  the  nniversal  diffusion  of  general  knowledge/  w  Inch, 
he  said,  ‘  would  soon  realize  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  other 
members  of  the  body ;  and  confound  that  distinction  of  ranks 
and  classes  in  society  on  wdiich  the  general  welfare  hinges,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
higher,  depends.^  This  was  pitifid,  from  a  man  w  ho  at  other 
times  professed  such  zeal  for  education.  AY  hat  right  had  he 
afterwards  to  complain  that  the  names  of  Alandcvillc  and  Bell 
were  associated,  when  he  had  thus  gravely  argued  that  the 
children  of  the  labouring  classes  w  ere  to  have  ignorance,  which 
Shakspearc  calls  ^  the  curse  of  Ciod,^  rivetted  upon  them  because 
their  parents  subsisted  by  daily  labour  ?  The  following  is  from 
a  letter  to  him  by  Air.  Coleridge,  under  date  of  the  loth  of 
April,  1808,  and  apparently  written  with  reference  to  the  false 
position  he  had  now'  assumed.  It  is  worthy  of  that  venerable 
man,  and  adds  another  proof  to  the  many  already  extant,  that 
those  were  right  who  always  held  him  to  be  infinitely  superior 
to  the  party  with  which  he  was  associ<*\tcd. 

'  I  confess  that  I  seem  to  perceive  some  little  of  an  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  talking  w’ith  ohjectors^  wdth  men  who,  to  a  man  like  you, 
are  far,  far  more  pernicious  than  avowed  antagonists.  Men  who  are 
actuated  by  fear  and  perpetual  suspicion  of  human  nature,  and  who 
regard  their  poor  brethren  as  possible  highwaymen,  burglarisls,  or 
Parisian  revolutionists,  (which  includes  all  evil  in  one,)  and  who,  if 
God  gave  them  grace  to  know  their  own  hearts,  would  find  that  even 
the  little  good  they  are  willing  to  assist  proceeds  from  fear,  from  a 
momentary  variation  of  the  balance  of  probabilities,  which  happened 
to  be  in  favoiu  of  letting  their  brethren  know,  just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  the  gallows.  O,  dear  Dr.  Bell,  you  are  a  great  man! 
Never,  never  permit  minds  so  inferior  to  your  own,  however  high 
their  artificial  rank  may  be,  to  induce  you  to  pare  aw'ay  an  atom  of 
what  you  know  to  be  right.  The  sin  that  besets  a  truly  good  man 
is,  that,  naturally  desiring  to  see  instantly  done  w’hat  he  knows 
will  be  eminently  useful  to  his  fellow-beings,  he  sometimes  will  con¬ 
sent  to  sacrifice  a  part,  in  order  to  realize  in  a  given  spot,  (to  con* 
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Struct,  as  the  mathematicians  say,)  his  idea  in  a  given  diagram.  But 
yours  is  for  the  world — for  all  mankind;  and  all  your  opposers 
might,  with  as  good  chance  of  success,  stop  the  half  moon  from 
becoming  full ;  all  they  can  do  is,  a  little  to  retard  it.  Pardon,  dear 
sir,  a  great  liberty  taken  with  you^  but'  one  which  my  heart  and 
sincere  reverence  for  you  impelled.  As  the  apostle  said.  Rejoice  ! 
so  I  say  to  you,  hope!  From  hope, — faith,  and  love,  all  that  is  good, 
all  that  is  great,  all  lovely  and  *  honourable  things’  proceed.  From 
fear,— distrust,  and  the  spirit  of  compromise — all  that  that  is  evil.’ 

During  this  year  (1808)  Dr.  Bell  succeeded  in  exchanging 
the  living  of  Swaiiage  for  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  Hospital, 
valued  at  about  ill 200  a-ycar,  and,  ns  residence  was  not  re¬ 
quired,  he  took  a  house  in  London.  Here  he  remained  in 
tolerable  quiet  until  the  year  1811,  when  the  formation  of  the 
Diocesan  Societies,  and  soon  fitter  of  the  National  Society,  took 
place. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  latter  and  more  important 
movement  was,  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  Pauls^,  at  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  children  educated  in  the  charity  schools  of 
London,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh  ;  in  which,  after  maintaining 
that  all  national  education  ought  to  be  conducted  on  'the 
principle  of  the  religion  by  law  estfiblishcd,'  he  attacks  Tjan- 
caster’s  method  as  a  disseniing  plariy  and  urges  the  association 
of  churchmen  with  churchmen,  '  in  order  to  retain  the  faithful 
band'  who  arc  still  disposed  to  '  rally'  round  the  church. 

On  the  lOth  of  October  (1811),  The  National  Society  was 
constituted,  and,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  Loudon,  Dr.  Bell  w'as  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  general  committee,  and  thus  in  fact  installed  as  director 
general  of  the  institution.  Whether  Dr.  Bell's  liberality  of 
sentiment  on  some  points  was,  or  was  not  the  cause  of  this 
opposition  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  him  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Southey  saying,  '  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  think 
we  should  draw  the  children  to  church  by  cords  of  love,  and 
not  drag  them  by  chains  of  iron.  But  in  this  opinion  I  differ 
from  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men.'  Southey,  too,  has 
some  admirable  observations  on  this  subject.  'The  children 
should  be  allowed/  he  says,  '  to  accompany  the  master  to  church, 
not  required  to  do  it ;  and  this  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
orthodox  dissenters  (to  whom,  however,  it  ought  to  be  allowed,) 
but  because  it  is  better  that  they  should  go  with  their  parents y 
than  with  their  schoolfellows  and  their  master.  In  the  one 
^e,  example  is  as  likely  to  be  mischievous,  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  other.  Everx^one  will  understand  this  who 
recollects  with  what  different  feelings  the  church  service  im¬ 
pressed  him,  when  he  attended  in  his  own  parish  church  by  his 
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mother's  side,  and  when  he  went  among  a  drove  of  school-bovs/ 
Intolerance,  however,  gained  the  day,  and  ^cliains  of  iron’  were 
judged  to  be  more  ethcacious  in  promoting  church  going,  than 
‘  cords  of  love.’ 

From  this  time  until  his  decease,  a  period  of  above  twenty 
years,  the  life  of  Dr.  Bell  blends  with  the  progress  of  the 
National  Society  and  of  its  schools.  To  the  service  of  that 
society  he  devoted  himself  with  unwearied  zeal  and  assiduitv, 
travelling  extensively  on  its  behalf,  and  labouring  for  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  his  system  with  untiring  energy.  The  crowded  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  appear  occasion¬ 
ally  to  have  carried  both  astonishment  and  dismay  into  the  more 
orthodox  camp,  but  on  the  whole,  things  went  on  quietly.  In 
the  mouth  of  January  (1818)  the  Doctor  was  presented  to  a 
stall,  'of  good  value,’  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  exchanged  for  one  in  AVestminster  abbeys  valued  at 
j^llOO  a  year;  ‘the  rich  preferments,’  he  says,  ‘which  all  luy 
brethren  enjoy,  being  shut  against  me,’  at  Hereford.  In 
soliciting  this  exchange  throiigh  the  interest  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durliam,  he  modestly  says, — ‘  If  unexampled  and  disintereftUd 
services  to  the  crown,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  state,  entitle  a 
man  to  the  notice  and  the  favour  of  the  minister,  1  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  put  my  claim  in  competition  with  that  of  any  other 
man.  If  sacrifices  made,  odium  incurred,  and  successful 
struggles  encountered  in  their  behalf,  and  without  their  support 
or  protection j  give  pretensions,  mine  have  not  been  wanting  to 
a  degree  that  few  will  believe.’  This  letter  ’  displeased  the 
bishop,  as  well  it  might,  and  he  returned  no  answer.  lUit  Dr. 
Bell  w  as  not  to  be  so  easily  put  aside.  At  no  period  of  his  life 
had  he  ever  lost  anv  thing  for  want  of  solicitation,  nor  did  he 
now  withdraw  his  claim  because  others  might  nnagnie  that  he 
took  too  high  a  view  of  his  own  merits.  He  steadily  persevered, 
and  his  wishes  were  ultimately  acceded  to. 


The  same  year  that  brought  Dr.  Bell  ‘  the  stall  of  good  value,’ 
saw'  his  less  favoured  rival  an  exile,  never  to  return,  on  the 
shores  of  America. 

Lancaster’s  affairs  were  indeed  transferred  to  trustees,  but 
the  man  remained  unchanged.  He  w  as  still  the  victim  of  his 
impidses.  The  excitement  of  his  mind  never  subsided.  The 
repression  of  his  extravagance  was  to  him  an  intolerable  inter- 
fenuice.  One  by  one  he  quiu*relled  with  his  friends;  then 
8epiu*ated  himserf  from  the  institution  he  had  founded;  wni- 
menced  a  private  boarding  school  at  Tooting ;  became  still  luore 
deeply  involved ;  went  through  the  Gazette ;  and  finallji 
wearied  with  strife  and  sorrow,  sailed  in  the  year  1818  for  the 
new  world. 
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For  tlie  few  subsequent  notiees  of  liis  life  and  cbnracter  we 
arc  indebted  to  a  niamiseript  communication  from  himself  which 
has  been  kindly  placed  in  our  hands  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
complete  the  sketch  we  have  undertaken. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  States  he  was  everywhere  welcomed  and 
honoured  as  the  friend  of  learning  and  of  man.  Ilis  lectures 
were  numerously  attended,  and,  for  a  time,  all  appeared  to  go 
well  with  him.  *  But  his  popularity  rapidly  decayed.  Rumours 
of  debt  and  of  discreditable  pecuniary  transactions  in  England, 
soon  followed  him;  sickness,  severe  and  long  continued,  wasted 
his  family ;  and  poverty,  with  her  long  train  of  ills,  overtook 
him.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  advised  to  try  a 
warmer  climate,  and  an  opening  having  presented  itself  in 
Caraceas,  he  was  assisted  by  his  friends  to  proceed  thither.  He 
went  with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  (who  afterwards  settled 
in  Mexico),  and,  to  use  his  own  w  ords,  ‘  was  kindly  received, — 
promised  great  things,  honoured  w  ith  the  performance  of  little 
ones,’  and — after  expressing,  in  no  measured  terms,  his  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  brejich  of  all  the  promises  made  to  him, — was 
j'lad  to  leave  his  family,  and  escape  with  his  life.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  hasty  flight  into  the  interior,  from  whence  he 
subsequently  reached  the  sea  shore,  and  embarked  in  a  British 
vessel  bound  for  St.  Thomas. 

During  his  stay  in  Caraceas  he  had  entered  a  second  time 
into  the  marriage  state,  and  his  account  of  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  is  curious,  as  being  probably  the  only  instance  yet 
'  on  record,  of  a  quakcr  w  edding  in  South  America. 

The  party  met  in  Lancaster’s  school-room.  At  the  time 
appointed  (icncral  Bolivjir  with  his  leading  oflicers  and  a  large 
party  of  gentry  and  merchants  assembled.  ‘  Bolivar’s  suite,’  lie 
says,  ‘  were  extremely  puzzled  at  the  large  maps,  some  busying 
themselves  with  looking  for  Caraceas  in  Asia  and  in  Africa. 
The  cciemony  commenced  by  the  w  hole  party  being  requested 
to  sit  in  silence.  After  a  time  this  w  as  broken  by  a  notary, 
lilting  the  names  and  connexions  of  the  parties,  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  each  had  promised,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  take  the 
other  *  for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  or  poorer,’  and  so  on.  The 
^tncsscs  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  the  contract, — Bolivar 
signified  his  approval,  and  the  marriage  was  regarded  by  all 
parties  as  binding. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas,  where 
*M?ani  his  lectures  were  attended  by  the  governor  and  the 
gentry  of  the  island,  he  returned  to  Ifliiladclphia.  Again  sick¬ 
ness  overtook  him,  and  poverty,  and  much  sorrow  .  In  miserable 
lodginjrg,  apparently  dying  wife,  pinched  by  want,  and 

pressed  hard  by  ditflculties  of  every  kind,  he  appealed  to  the 
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benevolent,  and  in  addition  to  other  aid,  obtained  a  vote  of 
500  dollars  from  the  corporation  of  New  York.  This  enabled 
him  to  take  a  small  house,  and  to  recover  strenjjth. 

He  now  determined  to  return  to  England,  and  all  but  agreed 
for  his  passage,  when  circumstances  induced  him  to  retuni 
through  Canada.  On  his  arrival  at  Montreal  he  commenced 
his  lectures,  and  again  for  a  time  floated  along  the  stream  of 
popular  favour.  1 1  is  worldly  circumstances  improved,  and  he 
determined  to  give  up  the  thought  of  returning  to  England, 
and  to  settle  in  Canada.  After  a  time,  and  probably  through  his 
own  folly,  he  again  sank,  and  then  opened  a  private  school  for 
subsistence.  In  this  school  room  he  held  ^  silent  meetings’  on 
'  first  days,'  sitting  alone,  while  his  wife  and  family  were  gone 
to  church.  ‘  Here,'  he  touchingly  says,  *  1  sometimes  found 
the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  the  j)reciou8 
things  of  the  everlasting  hills  resting  indeed  on  the  head  of 
Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  who  was  separated 
from  his  brethren,'  by  distance, — by  faults, — ])y  circumstances 
— and  by  the  just  but  iron  hand*  of  discipline.  I  longed  again 
and  again  to  come  more  and  more  under  the  purifying  and 
baptizing  power  of  the  truth  which  had  been  the  dew  of  my 
youth,  and  the  hope  of  all  my  life  in  its  best  moments,  whether 
of  sorrow  or  of  joy.' 

The  last  letter  receiyed  from  him  was  addressed  to  !Mr. 
Corston,  from  New  Y'ork,  and  dated  21st  of  9th  month,  1838. 
lie  was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  annuity  which  had  been 
raised  for  him  in  England,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the  friend 
to  whom  w'e  have  already  referred.  His  mind  at  this  time  was 
evidently  as  wild  as  ever,  and  his  energies  unbroken.  He  is 
still  ready  to  undertake  ‘to  teach  ten  thousand  children  in 
different  schools,  not  knowing  their  letters,  all  to  read  fluently 
in  three  weeks  to  three  months.'  The  ‘  fire  that  kindled 
Elijah's  sacrifice,'  has  kindled  his,  and  ‘  all  true  Israelites'  will, 
in  time,  see  it.  And  so  he  runs  on. 

But  his  career  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had 
fully  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  England ;  but  about  a  w  eek  before 
the  affecting  accident  occurred  which  occasioned  his  death,  he 
expressed  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  saying,  ‘  He  knew  not 
the  reason,  but  he  could  not  sec  his  wav  clear  in  leaving  Ame¬ 
rica.' 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1838,  he  was  run  over  in  the  streets 
of  New  York ;  his  ribs  were  broken,  and  his  head  very  much 
lacerated.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  house  of  a  friend, 
where  he  died  ‘  without  a  struggle,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age.' 

*  He  hail  lieen  disowned  by  ‘  the  Friends*  chirflv  on  account  of  his  img'i 
larities  in  money  matters. 
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In  1830  the  health  of  Dr.  Bell  decidedly  failed ;  and  in  1831 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  stated  his  agreement  with  Dr.  Newell  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  nerves  of  the  larynx  were  in  a  degree 
paralytic,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  deglutition.  His  mind  was, 
however,  in  full  vigour,  and  his  vanity  as  rampant  as  ever. 
‘His  monev,'  says  his  biographer,  ^  was  now  a  burden  to  him.’ 
After  changing  liis  mind  again  and  again  as  to  its  disposal,  he 
at  length  suddenly  transferred  i;120,000  to  trustees  at  St. 
Andrews  for  a  projected  college.  He  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Southey, 
requesting  that  he  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  edit  his  works, 
and  begging  their  acceptance  of  .£2,000,  and  all  expenses  paid, 
and  the  expenses  of  those  they  might  employ.  Southey  accepts 
the  trust,  and  incidentally  refers  to  his  own  declining  strength. 

‘  I  am  old  enough  myself,’  he  says,  '  to  have  the  end  of  my 
journey  in  view,  and  to  feel  what  a  blessing  it  will  be  to  escape 
from  the  cares  of  this  world,  throw  oft’  the  burden  of  human 
iutirmities,  and  be  united  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  those 
dear  ones  who  have  gone  before  us.’ 

Dr.  Southey  very  properly  urged  that  as  almost  nW  his  wealth 
had  come  from  the  church,  some  of  it,  at  least,  ought  to  return 
to  it ;  and  suggested  to  him  a  plan  for  augmenting  poor  livings. 
Dr.  Bell  at  first  seemed  to  acquiesce,  but  soon  after  altered  his 
opinion.  One-twelfth  of  the  amount  he  had  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  (.£10,000)  he  subsequently  gave  to  the  Royal  Naval 
School,  and  five  other  twelfths  he  transferred  to  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness.  His 
Scotch  estates,  producing  a  yearly  rental  of  about  j£400,  he 
made  over  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  education  of  youth  in  Cupar  Fife,  subject  to  a 
miserable  annuity  of  £100  per  annum  to  his  sister;  .£20  an¬ 
nually  to  six  other  persons;  and  £10  to  Thomas  Clark.  His 
princely  donation  to  St.  Andrews  proved  most  unfortunate ;  it 
involved  him  in  disputes  with  the  trustees,  terminating  only 
with  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Cheltenham  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1832,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
removed  to  London  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  deposited  in 

CvStminster  Abbey  on  the  14th;  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  other  eminent  persons,  attending  as  mourners. 

The  leading  features  of  Dr.  Bell’s  character  have  been  so  well 
|K)urtrayed  by  Mr.  Bamford,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
extract  from  his  *  Notes.’  He  is  speaking  of  him  as  he  appeared 
to  the  teachers  with  whom  he  constantly  came  in  contact : — 

‘  Acting  as  general  inspector  of  all  the  schools  united  with  the 
society,  and  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  his  system,  he  apparently 
sacrificed  every  comfort,  by  continuing  to  undergo,  in  traversing 
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from  school  to  school,  great  bodily  exertions  and  great  mental  excite¬ 
ments.  The  gratification  which  he  derived  from  the  display  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  knowledge,  from  the  reception  of  praise  and  respect, 
the  tribute  due  to  his  discovery  and  public  reputation,  encoura*(ed 
and  fed  his  restless  vanity  to  such  a  degree,  that  liis  feelings,  unless 
relieved  by  indulgence,  would  have  made  him  intensely  miserable. 
He  had  become  so  accustomed  to  bustle  and  change,  and  to  new  faces 
with  new  admiration,  that  he  could  never  be  happy  for  any  length  of 
time  in  one  place.  His  fame,  too,  was  spread,  and  a  monument  of 
renown  erected  by  the  establishment  of  eveVy  school.  The  fervour 
of  travelling,  and  the  excitement  of  fresh  company,  were  necessary 
to  carry  off  that  exuberance  of  passion  which,  if  not  thus  spent, 
would,  I  think — even  if  he  were  alone  and  in  solitude — liuvc  accu« 
mulated  and  overflown  in  vehement  and  fiery  fits.  I'ood,  too,  was 
continually  required  to  nourish  those  notions  of  his  self-importance 
which  stationary  friends,  by  top  great  intimacy,  might  neglect  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  gratify.  It  is  true,  that  disregarding  all  personal  care,  and 
toil,  and  expense,  wherever  his  services  could  be  useful,  however 
distant  the  place  or  unknown  the  applicants,  no  self-considerations 
restrained  his  zeal,  or  came  into  competition  with  his  eager  desire  to 
bring  his  system  into  public  notice  and  favour,  and  to  keep  up  its 
character  and  reputatioji  with  others.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
this  craving  for  admiration  from  diversity  of  persons  increased  into  a 
strong  and  overpowering  feeling.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  wrought  himself  into  a  belief  that,  as  he  was  signally  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Providence  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  such  an 
instrument  for  the  education  ot  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  con¬ 
summation  of  tlie  blessed  Reformation,  so  it  was  his  duty  personally 
to  give  his  assistance  whenever  it  was  desired  or  likely  to  advance 
his  great  object.  Still,  perhaps,  it  had  been  better  for  himself  and 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  either  to  have  confined  his  in¬ 
structions  to  fewer  places,  or  to  have  communicated  tliem  with 
more  grace.  Previously  to  his  arrival  in  any  town  he  was,  from 
his  public  character  and  his  disinterested  employment,  regarded  as 
highly  as  his  own  pretensions  could  desire  ;  but  a  first  or  second 
visit  most  commonly  lessened  the  respect  or  checked  the  ardour  of 
those  who  had  given  their  time  and  money  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  schools,  and  who  found  themselves  and  their  labours  fre¬ 
quently  depreciated,  censured,  and  offended.  Many  anxious  friends 
of  schools,  who  had  welcomed  his  coming,  in  the  hopes  of  being 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  sanction  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
system  they  were  patronizing,  became  disgusted  and  disheartened, 
and  have  now  either  given  up  their  interest  in  schools  altogether,  or 
only  attend  in  spite  of  the  reflection  that  he,  w’ho  should  best  know 
and  judge  impartially,  could  find  nothing  to  commend  in  their  exer¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  found  fault  where  there  was  no 
reason  ;  but  his  manner  of  examining  schools,  and  addressing  visitors 
and  masters,  was  in  general  so  opposite  to  the  courteous  and  com¬ 
placent  behaviour  by  which  great  men  become  beloved,  that  many 
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unkind  feelings  have  been  excited  against  him  which  he  might  very 
easily  not  only  have  prevented,  but  in  their  place  have  established 
unalloyed  admiration.  Instead  of  delivering  his  instructions, and 
making  his  remarks  in  a  gentlemanly  and  conciliatory  mode,  so  as  to 
gain  upon  adult  masters  by  his  suavity,  his  personal  behaviour  was 
such  that  he  was  almost  universally  dreaded  and  disliked.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  in  their  schools,  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  was 
frequency  calculated  to  create  any  other  sentiments  than  respect  and 
attention.  His  conduct  not  only  at  the  time  alienated  them  from 
him,  but  it  created  a  dislike  which  embittered  and  rendered  heart- 
leas  all  their  subsequent  endeavours.  It  might  be  commonly  true 
that  there  was  ground  for  his  observations  ;  but  his  style  of  talking 
to  them,  and  his  remarks,  with  a  kind  of  boundless  rage  and  bluster, 
were,  in  their  estimation,  not  only  unkind  and  unnecessary,  but  vex¬ 
atious  and  oppressive.  These  were  evils  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
he  might  have  avoided,  without  exhibiting  less  earnestness  or  pro¬ 
ducing  less  benefits ;  besides,  clothed  as  he  was  with  authority,  the 
tyranny  was  the  more  galling.* 

His  passion  for  money  was  inordinate,  and  it  deservedly 
brought  ui)on  him,  especially  in  his  management  of  Slierburn 
Hospital,  annoyance  and  obloquy.  His  views  of  human  nature 
were  attccted  by  this  propensity,  and  were  consequently  low  and 
mean : — 

‘  He  regarded  money  as  the  primum  mobile ^  and  only  efficient  stimu¬ 
lant  in  the  world.  He  excited  masters  by  a  negative  kind  of  threat. 
He  did  not  say,  *  Do  this,  and  you  shall  have  so  much  beyond  your 
regular  and  fixed  salary  which  at  best  might  be  barely  sufficient  to 
command  the  necessaries  of  life — but,  *  Do  this,  or  you  shall  be 
mulcted,  or  lose  your  situation.*  He  would  have  had  all  the  masters 
under  such  an  arbitrary  kind  of  control,  that  if  the  school  did  not 
weekly  and  monthly  increase  in  numbers,  and  order,  and  attendance, 
and  improve  in  progress,  the  masters  should  be  subject  to  weekly 
and  monthly  fines,  and  be  paid  according  to  the  periodical  state  of 
the  school  *  I  can  do  more,*  said  he  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
hury,  taking  a  half-crown  out  of  his  pocket,  *  I  can  do  more  with 
this  half-crown  than  you  can  do  with  all  your  fixed  salaries.*  * 

His  treatment  of  Mr.  Bamford  shows  how  well  he  understood 
the  art  of  managing  men  for  selfish  ends,  and  how  unscrupu¬ 
lously  he  practised  it : — 

*  In  his  treatment  of  me,*  says  that  gentleman,  ‘  he  exercised  that 
mixture  of  severity  and  apparent  good-will  which,  however  at  times 
unpleasant  to  my  feelings,  had  so  much  influence  over  me,  that  I 
aclliered  to  him  most  exclusively;  and  as  he  impressed  upon  me, 
ooked  upon  all  others  who  spoke  kindly  to  me,  or  wished  me  to  seek 
*ome  relaxation,  as  insidious  enemies.  He  professed  to  have  no 
other  object  in  view  but  my  good  ;  and  by  opening  mysteriously  to 
me  the  power  of  future  patronage,  with  the  necessity  of  implicit  re- 
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liance,  I  was  encouraged  to  expect  a  reward  proportionate  to  any 
exertions  I  should  make,  however  laborious  or  supererogatory.  To 
him,  therefore,  I  devoted  myself.  He  found  me  docile,  tractable 
affectionate,  and  without  guile  or  suspicion.  He  wished  to  train  me 
up  in  that  exclusive  attachment  to  him  and  his  pursuits,  which  ren¬ 
dered  me  a  useful  and  necessary  instrument  for  his  present  purposes, 
and  which  would  ’prepare  me  for  any  future  operations.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  exacted  of  me  the  prostration  of  the  intellect,  the  affections, 
and  the  actions.  All  were  to  be  at  his  disposal.  Private  views,  and 
opinions,  and  friends,  w'ere  to  be  discarded  ;  and  with  a  pure  admi¬ 
ration  and  dependence,  I  yielded  myself  solely  and  wholly  to  his 
will.  Severe  and  hard  to  endure  was  this  course  of  discipline.  He 
soon  found  that  with  the  more  gentle  qualities  of  my  nature,  there 
were  also  united  a  warmth  and  impetuosity  of  temper,  with  a  pride 
of  spirit,  which  could  be  with  pleasure  led  by  gentleness,  but  which 
was  fretted  and  wounded  by  harshness.  But  what  could  the  vain 
ebullitions  of  youth  avail  against  the  cool  and  practised  aims  of  age? 
By  raising  expectations  w  ithout  directly  promising — by  manifesting 
a  parental  care  for  my  welfare,  by  professing  sincere  regard,  by 
holding  up  inducements  and  future  advancement,  by  candidly  and 
honestly  telling  me  my  faults,  by  an  air  of  the  strictest  justice,  by 
enforcing  unequivocal  veracity,  and  every  moral  virtue,  with  a  rigid 
industry,  he  bent  and  warped  my  mind  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  my 
powers,  and  thoughts,  and  sentiments,  were  employed  exclusively  to 
please  him,  and  fulfil  his  directions.  I  viewed  nothing  in  the  world 
but  through  the  speculum  he  presented.  Of  himself  he  gave  me  a 
picture  which  I  loved.  He  represented  himself  as  delighted  with 
truth,  a  lover  of  candour,  the  patron  of  merit;  and  he  signalized  me 
out  as  his  little  Lake  boy,  his  protegee,  nay,  as  his  son,  whom  he 
regarded  and  trained  up  as  his  own.  This,  notwithstanding  the  many 
bitter  moments  of  discipline  which  were  used  to  try  me,  could  not 
but  gain  upon  such  a  heart  as  mine,  particularly  so  inexperienced  a 
one.’ 


He  never  appears  to  have  lived  happily  with  his  w  ife,  and  m 
June,  1815;  a  regular  deed  of  separation  was  drawn  up  and 
finally  executed.  He  nowhere  exhibits  amiabUity  of  character. 
Few',  if  any,  loved  him. 

His  vanity  was  prodigious ;  sometimes  it  is  hateful,  some¬ 
times  amusing.  Mr.  Danes,  his  amanuensis,  whom  he  would 
keep  employed  for  months  together  almost  night  and  day,  ap¬ 
parently  regardless  of  his  health  or  comfort,  having  on  one 
occasion  written  to  him  an  account  of  the  progress  he  was 
making  in  the  w  earisome  task  assigned  him  of  compiling  fro® 
an  immense  mass  of  papers  a  complete  edition  of  all  the  doctors 
works,  receives  the  follow  ing  consolation  : — ‘  do  on.  l  ^ 
be  well  aware  how  instructive,  how  exceedingly  instructive  }0^ 
present  task  is  to  you,  and  must  still  further  be  when  I  coi^ 
criticise  and  correct  all  vou  shall  do.*  Davies  w  rites  that  he  » 
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at  work  from  six  in  tlie  morning  till  ten  at  night ;  to  which 
the  doctor  replies :  '  You  must  work,  not  as  I  have  done,  for 
that  1  do  not  expect,  but  as  you  can.  Your  labours  in  7io  other 
tray  can  be  so  profitable  to  the  world,  or  so  improving  to  yourself' 

Mr.  Bamford’s  account  is  equally  ludicrous. 

*  He  triumphantly  displayed  the  mighty  advantages  with  which  I 
was  favoured  in  being  allowed  to  copy  and  transcribe,  from  little 
scraps  of  paper  and  backs  of  letters,  the  chaotic  effusions  of  his 
ardent  mind.  *  This  was  real  training,  far  better  than  being  at  the 
university ;  and  nobody  knew  where  it  might  end,  or  what  you  may 
come  to,  if  you  give  yourself  up  to  this  thing.’  He  would  remark, 
after  he  tried  my  fidelity, — *  Now  you  know  all  my  concerns  ;  other 
people  require  oaths  of  secrecy ;  no  man  engages  a  common  clerk, 
without  having  security  for  his  faithfulness;  but  here  I  allow  you  to 
see  my  papers,  and  trust  only  to  your  honour.  Though  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  swear,  yet  I  expect  that  you  will  consider  yourself  as 
fully  bound,  as  if  you  were  sworn  to  secrecy.’ 

In  this  respect  alone, — the  attaching  of  vast  importance  to 
supposed  discoveries  in  education, — LancJister  resembled  him. 
He,  too,  had  his  ^  mysteries,'  known  only'  to  the  initiated,  lie, 
too,  WHS  a  moral  spectacle,  and  a  wonder  to  himself.  If  Hell 
*  wielded  one  of  the  most  stupendous  engines'  known  '  since  the 
days  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,'  Lancaster  was  not  a  whit 
behind  in  celebrity.  He  could  instruct  *  a  thousand  children  at 
the  same  time  out  of  one  book ;' — his  '  youngest  pupil  could 
teach  arithmetic  with  the  certainty  of  a  mathematician  without 
knowing  anything  about  it  himself,'  and  by  these  ^  wonderful 
inventions'  the  world  was  to  be  regenerated.  If  Hell  *  attached 
an  overweening  importance  to  trifles,  and  insisted  with  vehe¬ 
mence  on  all  his  notions  being  adopted,'  Lanpastcr,  (we  were 
about  to  say,)  outdid  him, — but  that  was  impossible, — in  this 
species  of  extravagance.  Yet  his  boasted  methods  of  punish¬ 
ment  were  I'adically  bad,  and  have  long  since  been  abandoned  as 
degrading  and  mischievous  ;  and  his  system  of  rew  ards,  includ- 
mg  'badges  of  merit,'  'orders'  of  merit,  chains,  medals,  and 
expensive  prizes, — scarcely  less  objectionable,  have  shared  the 
wme  fate.  Time  has  already  set  its  seal  upon  the  doings  of 
^th  these  men,  and  judgment  has  long  since  gone  forth.  Hut 
now  different  is  the  verdict  to  that  which  they'  so  fondly  antici¬ 
pated.  On  all  the  peculiarities  in  which  they  gloried,  men 
w*ady  pour  contempt.  The  monitorial  pnnciplc  survives ;  but 

‘c  trappings  with  w  hich  they  encumbered  it  have  long  since 
prmed  worthless.  Their  pride  is  in  the  dust;  their  ambition,  a 
^mn  show.  Posterity  will  remember  them  rather  as  party 
^  than  M  inventors  or  philanthropists,  and  succeeding 
^nerations  will  honour  their  zeal,  their  energv,  and  their  per- 
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severance  under  difficulties,  rather  than  their  wisdom,  their 
genius,  or  their  modesty. 

The  diversities  of  character  in  the  two  men  were  many  and 
striking.  Lancaster,  through  his  whole  course,  is  the  religioui 
enthusiast ;  Bell,  from  youth  to  age,  is  distinguished  by  worldly- 
minded  prudence.  AVhile  the  one  is  burning  with  desire  to 
teach  the  blacks  to  read  the  bible ;  the  other  is  quietly  earning 
a  reputation  for  sobriety  and  circumspection.  M  hen  Lancaster 
is  ‘  frequenting  the  meetings  of  Friends,  and  sacrificing  worldlv 
prospects  to  obtain  inward  peace,'  Bell,  is  fighting  a  duel,  and 
preparing  to  take  orders  in  the  church.  While  the  unworldly 
quaker  is  exclaiming,  ‘  I  don't  want  a  stock  of  money,  I  only 
want  a  stock  of  faith  ;'  the  ‘  disinterested'  churchman  is  insa¬ 
tiate  in  his  lust  after  place  and  preferment.  While  the  one, 
generous  to  a  fault  and  benevolent  to  a  w  eakness,  is  complain¬ 
ing  that  his  ^  soul  succumbs  under  the  burden  when  he  sees 
hearts  breaking  under  distress'  and  he  'cannot  or  dare  not  help 
them the  otlier,  careful,  and  a  little  covetous  w  ithal,  is  pinch¬ 
ing  the  '  brethren,'  and  bringing  upon  himself  a  visitation  from 
the  bishop.  Both  are  proud  ;  but  w  ith  this  difference, — liSn- 
caster  is  arrogant.  Bell,  vain.  Both  are  self- worshippers, '  the 
eve'  of  each  is  '  ever  on  himself,'  but  the  result  is  not  the  same: 
in  the  one,  self-eomplacency  destroys  love ;  in  the  other,  it  pro* 
duces  something  like  insanity.  Under  its  influence,  Lancaster, 
always  generous  and  fervid,  becomes  habitually  wasteful  and 
flighty ;  Bell,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  be  hard  and  grasping, 
becomes  as  habitually  selfish  and  morose, — '  of  the  earth,  and 
earthy.' 

In  contemplating  Dr.  Bell  as  a  beneficed  clergyman,  the 
mind  is  painfully  atlected  in  discovering  no  evidence  whatever 
of  spirituality  of  heart.  He  is  always  '  high  and  dry.'  He  has 
evidently  more  faith  in  natural  philosophy,  than  in  the  gospel 
as  a  means  of  evangelizing  India.  Principal  M'Corniick  writes 
expressing  distrust  of  the  '  well  -meaning  but  ill-judging  patrons 
of  plans  for  the  conversion  of  Gentoos,  and  ridicules  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  teach  Christianity  to  the  natives  of  Bengal  by 
‘  preaching  its  doctiines  slap-dash  ;'  and  faithless  Dr.  Bell, 
instead  of  rebuking  his  seeptieism,  replies,  that  without  the 
pow  er  of  working  miracles  '  none  can  ever  throw'  down  the 
barriers  w  hich  enclose  their  sacred  shrines,  or  gain  any  converts 
whom  a  rational  divine  or  pious  Christian,  w  ho  sets  any  value 
on  a  good  life,  w  ould  not  blush  to  ow  n.' 

Ilis  theology,  too,  is  more  than  questionable.  He  tindery 
stands  by  our  Saviour's  declaration,  that  we  must  become  'little 
children'  in  onler  to  ‘  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  th«t 
*  among  children,  and  from  them,  and  by  becoming  as  one 
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them  we  are  to  learu  those  simple  doctrines  of  nature  and  truth, 
innate  in  them,  or  which  readily  occur  to  their  minds,  as  yet 
unbiassed  by  authority,  prejudice,  or  custom.^  And  he  calls 
this  the  *  school  of  nature  and  truth  pointed  out  by  the  Son  of 
God.*  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  make  any  man  an 
offender  for  a  word,  but  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  if  Lan¬ 
caster  had  expressed  himself  so  incautiously,  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Bell  would  have  eagerly  seized  upon  the  passage  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  socinianized  mind. 

Liincaster  had  his  theological  heresies,  but  they  are  of  a 
totally  different  complexion.  His  perversions  of  scripture  are  all 
mystical,  aud  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  they  blend  with  his 
burning  temperament.  lie  is  an  '  Elijah,*  a  *  chosen  vessel,*  a 
David  before  Goliath — a  Joshua  before  Jericho.  Imaginative 
and  excitable,  he  is  always  on  fire;  Bell,  very  rarely,  except 
when  defendiug  ‘  his  system.*  The  former  often  manifests  heat 
without  light ;  but  the  latter,  as  a  Christian,  never  w  arms — all 
is  cold  as  death.  Coleridge,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Bell,  un¬ 
consciously  reads  his  friend  a  lesson  w  hen  he  observes,  *  A  man 
who  has  nothing  better  than  prudence  is  fit  for  no  world  to 
come  ;*  he  might  have  had  poor  Lancaster  in  his  eye  when  he 
added,  *  and  he  w^ho  does  not  possess  it  in  fiill  activity  is  as 
unfit  for  the  present  world.*  Both  might  have  profited  by  his 
conclusion.  ‘  What  then  shall  wx  say?  Have  both  prudence 
and  the  moral  sense,  but  subordinate  the  former  to  the  latter ; 
and  so  possess  the  flexibility  and  address  of  the  serpent,  to  glide 
through  the  brakes  and  jungles  of  this  life,  with  the  wings  of  a 
dove  to  carry  us  upward  to  a  better.* 


Lancaster’s  lack  of  prudence  was  happily  supplied  by  a  little 
band  of  men,  now  all  gone  to  their  reward,  who,  at  great  perso¬ 
nal  sacrifice,  nobly  came  forward  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  saved 
the  schools  he  had  established  from  utter  and  irremediable  ruin. 
On  two  or  three  of  these  departed  wwthies  we  must  bestow  a 
passing  notice. 


CoRSTON,  the  simple-minded  author  of  the  'Brief 
11  which  we  have  been  so  largely  indebted,  w  as  once 

^ell  known  as  the  party  who  introduced  into  this  country  the 
tnanufacture  of  British  Leghorn.  Having  show^n  tliat  instead 
0  cing  imported  as  heretofore  from  Italy  and  France,  it  might 
manufactured  by  our  o\vn  poor,  he  opened  a  warehouse  for 
sale  on  Ludgate  Hill.  The  discovery  attracted  much  notice. 
1  ^  ^^lety  of  Arts  *  pronounced  the  invention  a  national 
V  rewarded  the  inventor  with  a  gold  medal.  The 
le  y  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,*  also  noticed 
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this  valuable  branch  of  manufacture  in  tlicir  reports.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  some  of  wliich  obliged  him  more  than  once 
to  compound  with  his  creditors,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  his 
undertaking,  and  after  a  long  and  laborious  life,  retired  on  a 
small  property  to  his  native  tillage  of  Fincham  in  Norfolk, 
where,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  career  he  had  established  a 
school  for  poor  children.  It  is  due  to  this  good  and  honourable 
man  to  state,  that  after  emerging  from  pecuniary  difficulties  he 
called  his  creditors  together,  and  with  rare  probity  paid  every 
debt  in  full. 

William  Corston  was  a  Moravian  by  religious  profession,  a  man 
(»f  tender  spirit  and  of  warm  affections.  We  have  often  heard 
him  relate  w  ith  brimming  eyes  the  circumstance  which  first  led 
him  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  education  of  poor  children. 
‘  I  was  goiiig,^  he  used  to  say,  ^  when  1  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age  tlirough  Butt  Lane,  Deptford,  w  hen  T  heard  voices  siiif;- 
ing,  and  looking  up,  saw’  a  board  on  which  was  inscribed,  *To 
the  gloiT  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  poor  children.  This  school  was 
erected  by  Dean  Stanhope.^  I  stood  looking  and  musing  u|)on 
it,  when  the  voices  of  the  children  so  affected  me  that  tears 
flowed  down  my  cheeks,  and  the  prayer  immediately  arose  in  ray 
heart,  O  I  that  it  may  please  God  that  1  may  have  it  in  ray 
power  one  day  to  build  a  school  like  this  for  poor  children!’* 
lie  accomplished  his  object,  and  the  school  still  stands,  bearing 
the  same  inscription — *  ’fo  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of 
poor  children.' 

Lancaster  never  had  a  more  attached  friend  than  this  good 
Samaritan.  In  all  his  trials  we  find  him  pouring  his  sorrows 
into  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  the  man  w  horn  he  delights  to 
call  his  ‘  friend,'  his  *  fellow  labourer,'  his  '  brother,'  his  ‘  best 
beloved  and  faithful  one,' — and  he  never  appeals  in  vain.  In 
later  years,  !Mr.  Corston  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Fincham, 
w  here  he  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  1843,  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age. 

Joseph  Fox,  to  whom  Lancaster  was  introduced  in  180/, 
was  a  medical  man,  not  less  eminent  for  Ids  professional  skill, 
than  for  his  extensive  and  diversified  benevolence.  He  was,  like 
Corston,  a  man  of  quick  feelings  and  of  sensitive  nature.  In 
religious  sentiment  he  was  cither  an  independent  or  a  baptist, 
we  are  not  sure  w  hich.  Fox,  while  at  Dover,  was  taken  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Jackson,  with  whomhe  w  iis  residing,  to  hear  Lancaster 
lecture,  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  feni 
oratory  of  the  speaker,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  nf 

^  I\v  some  imaccountHble  mistake  Mr.  Southey  has  attrihutc<l  thisinriHf®* 
to  I^nraster,  and  made  him  the  straw-plait  manufacturer. 
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rose,  and  with  the  greatest  erootion  and  solemnity  exclaimed, 

<  Were  I  to  hold  my  peace,  after  what  I  have  now'  heard  and 
experienced,  the  stones  might  cry  out  against  me.'  Ilis  heart 
and  hand  were  from  this  moment  truly  devoted  to  the  work. 

On  his  return  to  London,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  meet 
IjAiicastcr  to  dinner  at  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Mr.  Corston  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  inter\'iew. 

*  After  dinner,  our  first  subject  was  the  debt.  ‘Well,  Joseph,* 
said  Mr.  Fox,  ‘what  do  you  owe  now?  Do  you  owe  a  thousand 
pounds?’  He  only  replied,  ‘Yes!’  After  a  little  time,  he  asked, 

*  Do  you  owe  two  thousand  pounds?'  A  significant  pause  ensued. 
Joseph  again  replied  ‘  Yes.’  The  third  time  he  inquired,  with  in¬ 
creased  earnestness,  affectionately  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  ‘  Do 
you  owe /Aree  thousand  pounds?’  Joseph  burst  into  tears.  ‘You 
must  ask  William  Corston,’  said  he.  lie  knows  better  what  I  owe, 
than  I  do  myself.'  Mr.  Fox  then  rising  from  his  seat,  and  addresing 
me  solemnly,  said,  ‘  Sir,  I  am  come  to  London  to  see  the  devil  in  his 
woret  shape;  tell  me  what  he  owes.’  ‘  Why,  sir,’  I  replied,  ‘It  is 
nearer  four  thousand  than  three.’  He  returned  to  his  chair,  and 
seemed  for  some  time  to  be  absorbed  in  prayer — not  a  word  passed 
from  either  of  us.  Mr.  Fox  at  length  rose,  and  addressing  me,  said, 
‘Sir,  I  can  do  it  with  your  assistance.’  I  replied,  ‘1  know,  sir,  that 
God  has  sent  you  to  help  us ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  at  your  com¬ 
mand.’  He  rejoined,  *  I  can  only  at  present,  lay  my  hand  upon  two 
thousand  pounds.  Will  you  accept  all  the  bills  I  draw  upon  you  ? 
and  every  one  shall  have  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  interest 
if  they  require  it.’  I  replied,  ‘I  will.’  We  then  all  instantly  rose, 
and  embraced  each  other  like  children,  shedding  tears  of  affection 
and  joy.  ‘The  cause  is  saved!’  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox.  I  replied, 

‘  \  es ;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broke.’  Thus,  through  the 
gracious  and  almighty  hand  of  Him,  who  prospers  his  own  cause,  and 
makes  it  to  triumph  over  all  its  enemies  and  obstacles;  thus  was  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institution,  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  confer  the  blessing  of  Christian  education  upon  millions  and 
millions  of  mankind. 

‘  We  immediately,  and  with  renewed  energy,  proceeded  with  the 
'*’ork.  Two  days  after,  the  bills,  forty-four  in  number,  were  drawn, 
wcepted,  and  given  to  the  creditors;  and,  with  gratitude  to  the 
Divine  goodness,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  were  all  honoured  as  they 
became  due. 

‘Soon  after  this,  we  were  joined  by  several  valuable  friends,  and 
on  March  I,  1808,  a  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons : — 

wo  names  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  engaged  in  the 

‘Thomas  Sturge  William  Allen 

William  Corston  John  Jackson 

Joseph  Fox  Joseph  Foster. 
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'From  this  time  the  accounts  were  properly  kept,  the  trustees 
holding  themselves  responsible  to  the  public.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  further  called  upon  to  advance  large  sums,  from  time  to 
time ;  and  for  nine  years,  cheerfully  sustained  the  burden  of  a  debt  of 
£8000. 

*  At  length,  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  attended  the  committee,  observed 
that  it  was  a  shame  that  a  benevolent  public  should  let  six  gentlemen 
be  so  far  in  advance  for  so  long  a  time  ;  and  proposed  that  a  hundred 
friends  should  be  sought  for,  who  would  undertake  to  subscribe  or 
collect  £100  each  for  the  work.  In  three  years  this  plan  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  that  time  was  raised  £11,040,  by  which  a  new  school 
was  built,  and  the  establishment  greatly  enlarged.  And  in  the  year 
1817  the  trustees  were  exonerated.* — pp.  64 — 57. 

Mr.  Fox  devoted  himself  with  eharacteristic  energy  to  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  in  1808,  he  became  its  secretary; 
an  office  which  he  rendered  honourable  by  his  gratuitous  but 
unceasing  and  unabated  labours.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1816,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years. 

The  last  survivor  of  this  little  band  was  William  Alles, 
whose  recent  departure  in  a  good  old  age,  has  been  noticed  in 
most  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.  A  few  words  regard¬ 
ing  this  venerable  philanthropist,  must  complete  the  hasty  and 
imperfect  sketches  on  which  we  have,  perhaps,  too  rashly  ven¬ 
tured. 

William  Allen,  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  been  refer- 
ing,  was  a  chemist,  caiTving  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  in  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  and  at  the  same  time 
delivering  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Here 
he  had  formed  friendships  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  other 
eminent  persons,  which  ended  only  with  their  lives. 

In  the  year  1805  he  visited  Lancaster’s  school  in  the  Borough 
Road  for  the  first  time.  He  was  much  struck  by  what  he  wit¬ 
nessed, — became  a  subscriber  to  the  school,  and  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  for  drawing  attention  to  its  merits.  In 
1808  he  joined  Lancaster’s  other  friends  in  undertaking  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  debts,  and  was  for  upwards  of  five  and  thirty 
years  treasurer  to  the  institution  which  arose  out  of  his  move¬ 
ments. 

His  life  was  eminently  active  and  useful.  In  the  year  1818, 
being  then  a  minister  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  visited 
Korvvay,  and  from  thence  proceeded  through  Stockholm  and 
Finland  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Here,  in  conjunction  with  t^o 

other  friends  he  compiled  the  excellent  volume  of  scripture  selec¬ 
tions  which,  in  connection  with  the  entire  scriptures,  has  ever 
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since  been  used  in  the  schools  of  the  society.  This  volume  was 
immediately  translated  and  printed  in  Russia  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  in  that  great  empire. 

After  Icanng  Petersburgh,  he  proceeded  through  some  of  the 
large  towns  of  Russia  to  the  German  colonies  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dnieper ;  and  thence  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Greece, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands.  After  a  detention  at  Zante  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  serious  and  protracted  illness,  he  returned  home 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France.  In  1822  he  again 
visited  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  at  Vienna  and  Verona 
among  the  ministers  of  the  different  courts  of  Europe  then  as¬ 
sembled,  proclaimed  the  iniquities  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Greeks,  and  of  the  per¬ 
secuted  Waldcnses  of  Piedmont.  For  the  former  he  obtained 
some  important  privileges,  and  for  the  latter  he  secured  in¬ 
creased  liberty  of  conscience. 

At  home  he  was  well  known  as  an  ardent  and  untiring  phi¬ 
lanthropist  ; — in  character,  unspotted, — in  charity,  abundant, — 
in  manners,  a  courtier, — in  purity  of  life,  a  saint.  His  latter 
years  were  chiefly  passed  at  Lindfield,  in  Sussex,  >vhere  he  had 
established  schools  of  industry,  and  here  he  died  on  the  30th  of 
December  18  h‘3,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
thoughts  were  on  the  love  of  Christ  and  on  the  true  unity  of 
a  redeemed  people ;  his  mind  dwelling  with  lingering  affection 
on  the  words  of  Jesus,  *  that  thev  niav  be  with  me  where  I  am.* 

‘  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  all  may  be  one  in  us.*  In 
the  near  approach  of  dissolution  a  heavenly  serenity  settled  on 
his  countenance :  his  hands  were  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  then  tranquilly  rested  on  his  bosom,  as  the  re¬ 
deemed  spirit  gently  released  from  its  earthly  tenement. 

Should  his  life  ever  be  written, — and  it  would  be  an  instruct¬ 
ive  one — the  great  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  it  w^ould  be,  the 
practicability  of  combining  through  a  long  life,  the  obligations 
•  of  trade,  the  pursuits  of  scienee,  the  enjoyments  of  philanthropy, 
and  the  duties  of  a  gospel  ministry.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing 
better  calculated  to  correct  early  and  ill-directed  ambition,  to 
check  youthful  pride,  or  to  cure  unreasonable  disgusts,  than 
the  obsenation  of  so  healthful  an  example,  as  that  of  a  man 
whose  varied  honours  were  but  successive  developments  of 
gtX)wing  character,  each  appearing  in  its  appropriate  season, 
and  each  bringing  with  it  its  suitable  reward. 

Of  the  remaining  three  early  friends  of  Lancaster,  only  one 
was  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article — Joseph  Foster,  an 
npnght  and  honourable  man, — generous,  hospitable,  sincere, 
incapable  of  meanness,  and  indignant  at  wrong.  He  too  has 
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gone  to  his  rest,  the  only  one  who  has  left  his  name  and  place 
in  the  society  occupied  by  a  son. 

Of  the  political  founders  of  the  institution  few  now  remain. 
The  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord 
Somenille,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir  Samuel  llomilly,  Mr.  Horner, 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  many  others  who  might  be  named, 
arc  all  gone.  And  llowland  Hill,  whose  cheerful  voice  used  so 
often  to  ring  through  the  committee  room,  as  he  led  in  his  re¬ 
tiring  but  noble-hearted  friend  John  Broadley  Wilson,  who 
usually  accompanied  him  from  his  Friday  morning  service ;  and 
Wilberforcc,  in  a  somewhat  equivocal  position,  as  an  annual 
subscriber,  a  vice-president,  an  eloquent  advocate,  and  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  sons,  a  disapprover  of  the  society  ;  and  humbler 
names,  a  sacramental  host,  who  did  good  service  to  the  cause  in 
their  day  and  generation,  liavc  gone  too,  leaving  the  j)rincii)le8 
they  espoused,  and  the  society  they  established,  to  be  defended, 
sustained,  and  preserved  for  succeeding  generations  by  those 
who  cherish  their  memory,  and  occupy  their  places. 

In  looking  back  over  the  ground  we  have  now'  traversed,  and 
retracing  step  by  step  the  progress  of  popular  education,  it  is 
melancholy  to  observe  how'  identical  arc  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  friends  of  Scripturjil  and  comprehensive  education 
now',  with  those  that  were  made  thirty  years  ago ;  and  how  in¬ 
evitable  is  the  conclusion — forced  upon  the  mind  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  the  contrary — that  faction,  party,  secular  interests, 
and  sectarianism,  have  had  far  more  to  do  with  the  educational 
strife  of  the  last  half  centiu^'  than  any  love  for  '  Christ’s  holy 
gospel,’  or  righteous  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  his  w  ord.  As 
far  back  as  1811  we  find  Air.  Fox  vindicating  the  institution 
from  the  still  undying  calumny  of  being  favourable  to  Uni- 
tarianism.  This  ridiculous  charge  was  originated^  it  appears, 
by  Dr.  Alarsh,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  public 
dinner  of  the  Unitarian  Fund  having  observed,  that  'he  looked- 
on  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Lancaster  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view’,  because  his  enthusiasm  w  as  merely  directed  to 
education.’  In  the  '  vindication,’  Mr.  Fox  indignantly  denies 
any  such  tendency,  and  startles  us  by  stating,  that  Mr.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  and  fair  dealing,  had 
actually  printed  an  edition  of  the  church  catechism  on  three 
large  sheets  of  paper,  that  it  might  become  a  school  lesson,  and 
that  as  such,  it  w  as  then  used  in  his  schools  at  Canterbury, 
Cambridge,  Lynn,  Ipswich,  and  other  places.  Tliat  such  a 
compromise  of  principle  failed  to  placate  the  bigots  who  op- 
|K)scd  him,  is  certainly  by  no  means  to  be  regretted.  Lancaster 
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saw  his  error,  and  fell  back  upon  the  great  protestant  doctrine 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  which  declares, 
that  ‘  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  found  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  tliouglit  requisite  or 
necessary  to  salvation.^ 

By  the  teaching  of  ^  leading  and  uncontroverted  doctrines,' 
ns  opposed  to  ^peculiar  religious  tenets,'  which  were  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  Mr.  Fox  boldly  asserts  was  meant,  Hhose  principles 
which  arc  received  and  acknowledged  by  every  class  of  chris- 
tlanSy  considered  as  such,  who  do  not  think  it  idolatry  to  address 
worship  to  Jesns  Christ*  This  is  plain  language — it  excludes 
U nitarianisin  altogether.  It  docs  more;  it  proves  that  from 
the  very  first,  the  principle  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  has  been,  in  accordance  with  its  universal  practice,  not 
only  not  to  exclude,  but  positively  to  introduce,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  teach  in  scripture  language,  those  great  truths 
which  Unitarians  denv,  but  which  have  ever  been  the  consola- 
tion  and  joy  of  all  real  Christians.  And  yet — such  is  the  power 
of  prejudice,  w  hen  sectarian  purposes  have  to  be  subserved — 
that  even  within  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  heard  it  as¬ 
serted  in  public,  by  one  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  that 
if  evangelical  religion  be  now  taught  in  British  Schools  it  is  by 
a  side  w  ind,  by  a  soil:  of  pious  fraud,  and  in  opposition  to  its 
original  constitution  !  while  others,  aftccting  a  liberality  which 
they  do  not  feel,  lift  up  sanctimonious  eyes,  and  still  timidly 
express  doubts  as  to  the  bible  being  used,  or  as  to  religious 
principle  being  regarded  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  '  Phari¬ 
sees,'  ‘  hypocrites,'  our  Lord  would  have  said  to  such, — ^  first 
take  beams  out  of  your  own  eyes,  and  then  shall  ye  see 
clearly  to  take  motes  out  of  your  brother's  eyes.'  Let  the  young 
and  ardent  take  warning  in  time.  Let  them  beware,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  of  the  immoralities  of  the  religious.  Let  them  know 
that  deep  as  is  the  guilt  involved  in  the  indulgence  of  dispo¬ 
sitions  so  opposed  to  the  *  gracious  image  of  the  Son  of  Man,' 
as  detraction  and  slander,  these  arc  but  the  every  day  enormi¬ 
ties  of  those  who  stoop  to  lead  sects,  and  to  contend  for  party. 
Let  them  learn  early  to  dread  the  influences  of  vulgar  praise 
and  conscious  power.  Let  them  be  assured  that  the  victories 
even  of  truth  are  too  dearly  purchased,  if  they  are  obtained  by 
the  loss  of  candour  or  at  the  cost  of  charity. 

Poor  Lancaster,  who  had  often  occasion  to  join  with  the 
Psalmist  and  pray — '  Deliver  my  soul,  O  Lord,  from  lying  lips, 
and  a  deceitful  tongue,'  being  charged  with  Deism,  once  pub¬ 
lished  his  ‘  belief,'  and  if  words  have  any  meaning,  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  satisfactory.  Wc  quote  it  as  a  curious  and  almost  solitary 
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instauce  of  Quaker  theology  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  crede. 

*  1  am/  he  says  ‘  a  firm  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  by  inspiration, 
and  contain  in  writing  the  revealed  will  of  God.  I  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  alienation  from  God  conse¬ 
quent  on  that  fall.  I  believe  that  there  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  Heaven;  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit, 
and  that  these  three  are  one.  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  that  salvation  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  the  oblation  of  him¬ 
self  which  he  made  on  the  cross.  1  believe  The  Apostles* 
Creed  to  be  a  just  inference  from  the  scriptures,  at  once  excel¬ 
lent,  simple,  and  expressive ;  but  it  was  not  given  in  its  present 
collective  form  by  inspiration,  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
were ;  and  who  can  blame  me  for  preferring,  as  an  individual, 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  apostle,  which  contain  the  substance 
of  the  creed  in  almost  every  page,  and  often  in  a  few  lines,  to 
anv  inference  therefrom  bv  men,  however  excellent  in  their 
kind  ?  Can  such  inferences  rival  the  beautiful  language  of  St. 
John,  or  the  majestic  yet  simple  eloquence  of  St.  Paul?* 
SociNiAN,  Deist,  Infidel  I  May  thy  sound  faith,  and  loving 
heart,  inspire  us  with  a  large  charity  for  thy  many  faults  and 
grievous  wanderings ! 

The  recent  movement  of  the  Weslevan  body,  and  the  forma- 
tion  of '  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education,*  render  it  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  the  principles  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  should  be  clearly  stated  and  thoroughly 
understood.  On  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  congrega¬ 
tional  schools,  when  conducted  on  comprehensive  principles, 
and  on  the  obligations  resting  upon  churches  to  do  their  part 
in  removing  the  dense  mass  of  ignorance  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  we  have  long  since  expressed  our  opinion.  Fifteen 
years  ago  we  urged  their  establishment,  and  we  have  seen  no 
reason  materially  to  alter  the  opinions  we  then  expressed.  But 
then,  we  have  always  held  that  congregational  schools  of  this 
description  are,  after  all,  only  British  schools  under  another 
name ;  and  we  are  now  happy  to  find  our  judgment  in  this 
matter  sustained  by  an  official  paper  of  the  society,  which  runs 
thus : — 

*  In  order  to  establish  a  British  School,  it  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary  that  different  denominations  should  unite  either  in  its  support 
or  management.  Such  a  school  may  be  sustained  and  governed 
as  legitimately  by  an  individual  as  by  a  local  committee.  It  may 
be  carried  on  in  a  building  attached  to,  or  distinct  from,  a  particular 
place  of  worship.  It  may  be  exclusively  supported  by  a  single 
congregation,  or  it  may  be  dependent  upon  the  subscriptions  of  a 
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neighbourhood.  The  committee  governing  it  may  all  be  of  one 
denomination,  or  they  may  be  of  several  denominations.  The 
teacher  may  hold  religious  opinions  in  accordance  with  those  of 
bis  committee,  or  he  may  differ  from  them.  All  these  varieties 
of  administration  are  mere  accidents.  They  leave  the  essential 
principle  of  a  British  school  untouched, — that  principle  being  scrip¬ 
tural  histruction  without  reference  to  the  DENOMINATIONAL  INTERESTS 
of  any  one  particular  section  of  the  church. 

‘  So  long,  therefore,  as  a  congregational  school  is  conducted  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  principle  of  religious  equality, — so  long  as 
it  imposes  no  condition  adverse  to  freedom  of  conscience,  or  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  parental  rights,  it  is,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  organization  and  management,  a  British  school. 

*  Whenever  it  forsakes  this  ground,  by  introducing  in  school 
hours,  and  as  a  part  of  school  business,  some  catecliism  or  other 
human  formulary  peculiar  to  a  denomination, — whenever  it  so  iden¬ 
tities  the  Sunday  school  and  the  day  school,  as  to  make  attendance  on 
the  one  essential  to  continuance  in  the  other, — whenever  it  in  any 
way  perverts  benevolent  effort  for  the  education  of  the  poor  into  an 
engine  of  sectarian  proselytism,  it  departs  (and  just  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  it  so  acts),  from  the  comprehensive  principle  of  the  Society, 
and  ceases  to  be  numbered  among  its  schools.  It  is  then  a  congre¬ 
gational  school,  on  exclusive  principles. 

To  the  latter  class  of  congregational  schools  we  decidedly 
object.  Still  more  emphatically  would  we  protest  against  the 
doctrine,  now  becoming  fashionable  in  quarters  where  it  was 
once  indignantly  rejected,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  to 
be  committed  to  the  church.  We  care  not  whether  by  '  the 
church  *  is  meant  the  national  establishment,  the  voluntary 
churches  of  dissenters,  or  both  united ;  we  repudiate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  :  it  is  as  hollow  as  that  which  maintains  that  the  instruction 
of  the  people  is  the  proper  care  of  the  government.  AVe  are 
prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  sounder  doctrine  put  forth  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

*  The  direction  of  popular  education  is  the  proper  duty  and  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  the  people  themselves.  It  cannot  be  resigned  to 
the  government.  It  cannot  be  yielded  to  the  national  establishment. 
It  cannot  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  either  of  one, 
or  of  all  denominations.  It  is  not  exclusively  a  religious  thing.  If  in 
one  aspect  it  involves  spiritual  privilege,  in  another  it  as  distinctly 
includes  civil  right.  To  possess  it  is  a  secular  advantage.  To  be 
deprived  of  it  is  to  be  brought  under  a  civil  disability. 

*  So  complex  a  work  will  best  be  promoted  by  religious  men,  act¬ 
ing  as  Christian  citizens,  and  representing  intheir  movements  principles 
rather  than  sects.  To  abandon  education  to  the  rivalry  of  conflicting 
denominations,  would  be  to  place  universally  a  particular  class  of 
rivil  benefits  at  the  disposal  of  religious  bodies,  to  be  given  or  with¬ 
held  at  their  option.* 

Nor  is  this  all :  — 
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'  By  the  union  of  Christians  of  different  denominations,  on  tlie  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Society,  the  establishment  of  schools  becomes  practicable 
in  districts  where  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to  act  efficiently; 
a  wise  and  equal  distribution  of  the  means  of  education  is  secured  in 
thickly  populated  towns  and  cities  ;  that  unnatural  and  mischievous 
competition  which  so  frequently  dissipates  strength,  which  reduces 
the  remunenition  of  the  teacher  to  the  lowest  point,  and  which  renders 
any  united  system  of  school  inspection  all  but  impossible,  is  always 
checked  and  often  prevented  ;  and  the  temptation  to  appoint  unsuit¬ 
able  teachers,  merely  for  the  sake  of  securing  persons  of  peculiar 
religious  opinions,  is  to  a  great  extent  removed  out  of  the  way. 

'  By  confining  religious  instruction  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  and 
by  inculcating  points  which  unite  rather  than  those  which  divide  real 
Christians,  it  presents  truth  to  the  minds  of  children  in  its  just  pro¬ 
portions  ;  it  avoids  the  danger  of  forming  sectarian  partizans  instead 
of  enlightened  Christians;  and  it  prevents  the  growth  of  mere  preju¬ 
dices,  by  withholding  from  the  young  sentiments  and  opinions  which 
can  have  no  practical  hold  either  on  their  intellects  or  affections. 
It  thus  binds  together,  by  common  effort,  in  a  common  cause,  those 
who  are  always  too  prone  to  separate  ;  it  enables  the  stronger  to 
assist  the  weaker,  by  generously  bearing  a  portion  of  their  burdens; 
and  by  manifesting  to  the  world  the  identity  of  Christian  character, 
it  tends  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  the  Kedeemer’s  prayer,  ‘  that 
they  all  may  be  one.* — p.  2*2. 

AVhile,  therefore,  we  rejoice  iu  the  establishment  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  congregational  schools,  and  hail  all  such  efforts  as 
promoting  the  great  and  common  cause  of  light  against  dark¬ 
ness,  truth  against  error,  and  holiness  against  sin,  we  feel  still 
bound  to  regard  the  education  of  the  people  as  a  national  object, 
and  therefore  to  be  treated,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  nation¬ 
ally  ;  that  is  to  sav,  ‘with  reference  to  the  country  rather  than 
to  parties,  to  towns  rather  than  to  churches,  to  districts  rather 
than  to  congregations.* 

In  reading  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  wc 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  accordance  of  that  eminent 
person’s  sentiments  on  education  with  those  which  wc  have 
thought  it  right  to  advocate.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  might  be 
converted  into  one  great  argument  for  the  liritish  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  He  is  perpetually  insisting  that  ‘  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Unitarians,  all  Christians  have  a  common  ground  in 
all  that  is  essential  in  Christianity  ;*  and  beyond  that  he  never 
wishes  to  go.  Yet  he  is  no  persecutor.  His  letter  to  a  parent 
holding  Unitarian  opinions  is  a  model  of  Christian  integrity  and 
candour. 

Far  from  imagining  that  children  cannot  be  trained  iu  the 
fear  and  love  of  (lod  without  being  separated  into  sects,  he  dis¬ 
claims  all  wish  to  bias  their  opinions  on  unimportant  points,  and 
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labours  *  to  lead  them  to  Christ  in  true  and  devoted  faith,  hold¬ 
ing  all  the  scholarship  that  ever  man  had,  to  be  infinitely  worth¬ 
less  in  comparison  with  even  a  very  humble  degree  of  spiritual 
advancement.’ 

But  then  he  had  no  exaggerated  expectations.  ^  lie  had 
faith  ill  wliat  he  believed  to  be  a  general  law  of  Providenee ; 
and  he  based  his  whole  management  on  his  early  formed  and 
yearly-increasing  conviction,  that  what  he  had  to  look  for  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  was  not  performance,  but  promise 
and  *  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  his  scholars  the  principle 
which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  training  of 
the  childhood  of  the  human  race  itself.  He  shrunk  from  press¬ 
ing  on  the  consciences  of  boys  rules  of  action  which  he  felt  they 
were  not  yet  able  to  be«ar ;  and  from  enforcing  actions  which, 
though  right  in  themselves,  would  in  boys  be  performed  from 
wrong  motives.’  II is  aim,  indeed,  was  rather  to  make  ehristiaii 
men  than  to  produce  Christian  boys.  He  felt  that  with  children 
school  time  is  seed  time,  and  he  was  content  to  see  ^  the  blade  ’ 
only,  in  the  full  belief  that  'the  ear,’  and  the  '  full  corn  in  the 
ear,’  would  follow  in  due  time. 

Right  views  on  this  subject  would  do  much  to  check  the  un- 
reasonahlc  expectations  which  arc  so  frequently  formed  by  those 
who  establish  schools  for  the  poor ;  the  language  of  mature  and 
experienced  piety,  instead  of  being  encouraged,  would  be  felt  to 
be  inappropriate  in  tbe  mouth  of  a  child ;  excited  hopes  would 
not  be  followed  by  collapse  and  disappointment ;  and  abundant 
scope  would  be  found  for  the  sound  Christian  instruction  of 
ycung  persons,  without  the  introduction  of  topics  ill  suited  to 
their  years,  or  the  factitious  development  of  religious  affections. 

But  we  have  already  far  exceeded  all  bounds  in  the  length  to 
which  this  article  has  insensibly  extended.  We  must  now  part 
company  alike  with  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  with  the  societies 
which  respectively  embody  their  principles  and  form  their 
monuments. 

Mr.  Southey’s  book  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy.  It  is  much  too 
large  and  loaded  with  correspondence.  Here  and  there  a  letter 
from  the  Edgeworths,  Wordsw'orth,  Coleridge,  or  the  lamented 
editor  of  the  first  volume,  relieves  a  tedium  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  insupportable.  Yet  even  these,  though  few  in  number, 
arc  sometimes  uninteresting,  and  only  add  to  the  dreary  and 
desolate  feeling  with  which  the  eye  wanders  over  the  three 
thick  octavo  volumes  which  embalm  the  remains  of  Dr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Corston’s  sketch,  as  a  literary  production,  is  not  open  to 
criticism.  It  is  the  last  fond  memorial  of  an  old  man  trembling 
mi  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  recalling  scenes  still  fresh  with 
the  recollection  of  by-gone  joys. 
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Art.  II.  1.  Isagoge  in  epistolam  a  Paulo  apost.  ad  Colossenseg  datam, 

theological  historical  critica.  Confecit  G.  Bohmer.  8vo.  Berol 

1829. 

2.  Theologische  Auslegung  des  PauUnischen  Sendschreibens  an  die 

Colosser,  Von  \V.  Buhtner.  8vo.  Breslau,  1835. 

3.  Dcr  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Colosser :  Uehersetzung,  ErklUrung,  ein- 

leitende,  und  epikritische  Ahhandlunqen.  Von  \V.  Steiner.  8vo. 

Erlangen,  1835. 

4.  Commentar  tiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Colosser.  Von  K.  C. 

W.  F.  IViihr.  8vo.  Basel,  1833. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  greatly  needs  an  English  com¬ 
mentary.  There  is  no  good  exposition  of  it  in  our  language. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  confessedly  difficult,  and  in 
various  aspects  most  important.  In  the  meantime,  some  one 
of  the  three  commentaries  at  the  head  of  this  article  should 
be  translated  into  English.  B'ahr’s  would  probably  he  the 
most  popular,  although  we  should  prefer  Steiger's  or  Bochmer’s. 
Olshausen's,  however,  is  superior  to  any  other  of  the  same 
compass.  The  light  of  history,  especially  the  histor}’  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  letter  before  us.  The 
allusions  of  Paul  lie  so  much  within  the  apostolic  period,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  the  scope  and  bearings  of  his  state¬ 
ments,  or  to  attach  definite  ideas  to  many  ex])ressions,  w  ithout 
a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  influences  w  hich  leavened  the 
cultivated  Jewish  no  less  than  the  cultivated  heathen  mind  of 
that  age.  To  explore  this  is  a  task  to  which  the  indolent  pro¬ 
pensity  of  the  English  theologian  is  averse.  It  must  be  left  to 
the  laborious  Germans  who  love  such  pursuits ;  while  tee  arc 
content  w  ith  learning  the  results  of  their  investigations.  They 
accuse  us  of  doing  nothing  to  advance  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  there  is  ground  for  the  accusation  ;  although  them¬ 
selves  are  not  free  from  blame  while  boldly  prosecuting  their 
inquiries. 

In  examining  such  qiiestions  as  are  suggested  hy  the  epistle, 
we  shall  pursue  the  following  order,  and  inquire : — 

I.  Who  were  the  persons  at  Colosse  w  hom  the  apostle  con¬ 
demns  as  corrupters  of  the  church  ? 

II.  Did  Paul  himself  plant  the  church  in  that  place? 

III.  The  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  epistle. 

IV.  The  connexion  between  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians. 

V.  The  time  and  place  at  which  the  Colossian  letter  was 
written. 

VI.  Its  contents. 
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In  discussing  the  first  topic  these  particulars  present  them¬ 
selves: —  ^  ,  p 

(a)  Were  the  false  teachers  at  Colossc  of  one  sect  or  class,  or 

did  they  belong  to  ditlercnt  and  distinct  parties  ? 

(b)  Were  they  Jews  or  Christians  ? 

(c)  What  were  the  peculiar  tenets  which  they  inculcated? 

(a)  When  the  various  features  ascribed  by  the  apostle  to  these 
errorists  arc  collected  into  one  portrait,  they  appear  at  first 
siglit  so  contradictory  as  not  to  belong  to  the  same  individuals, 
liathcr  do  they  seem  to  describe  minds  whose  psychology  is 
diverse.  Hence  Heinrichs  attributes  the  characteristic  traits 
eniuneratcd  to  persons  of  various  parties, — ^judaists,  gnostics, 
and  other  heretics.  In  like  manner  Whitby  thinks,  that  they 
point  partly  to  Esscncs,  and  partly  to  Pythagorean  philosophers. 
Nothing  improbable  aiipears  in  the  supposition  that  a  judaisin^ 
tendency  is  depicted  in  the  words : — ‘  Ijct  no  man,  therefore, 
judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  rcsjicct  of  an  holy  day,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days  and  a  gnostic  pro¬ 
pensity  in  the  following : — ^  Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your 
reward  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels, 
intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath  jiot  seen,  vainly 
puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind,'  (ii.  1(5,  18.)  The  w  riter  docs  not 
affirm  that  all  the  errors  he  condemns  were  held  by  the  same 
persons.  No  part  of  the  epistle  is  directly  or  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  those  w  ho  disseminated  false  doctrines 
among  the  Colossians  belonged  to  classes  essentially  distinct ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  a  line  of  separation  is  not  drawn 
between  different  parties.  But  when  we  reflect  that  Colosse 
was  of  comparatively  small  extent* — that  the  Christians  there 
were  not  very  numerous ;  and  that  the  apostle  uniformly  cen¬ 
sures  the  church  as  a  whole,  not  certain  individuals  in  it ;  that 
the  errors  in  question  are  successively  depicted  without  any 
intimation  that  they  belonged  to  various  factions;  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  all  the  features  unite  in  one  portrait,  and  find  tlieir 

•  It  is  often  stated,  that  Colosse  was  a  large,  wealthy,  populous  city,  and 
thence  inferred  that  the  church  there  was  large  and  flourishing.  This  does 
not  api>ear  to  he  correct.  In  the  time  of  llerodotus  and  Aenophon,  it 
<vrtainly  was  so;  but  not  in  the  time  of  Paul.  Tlie  former  historian  calls  it 
yoXtfpyaXi;  (vii,  .SO) ;  the  latter,  /if7«Xr;,(  Anab.  I.  2.0).  But 

Its  ancient  greatness  sank  when  Laodicca  and  liierapolis  rebelled  against  the 
yoke  of  the  Seleucida*,  and  afterwards  of  the  Romans.  Strabo  (xii.  8.)  calls  it 
»oXiff/ia,  a  little  town,  in  opposition  to  Laodicca  whieb  was  extensive  and 
popidous,  Ptolemy  has  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  his  catalogue  of  cities.  It  is 
f’liny  reckons  it  one  of  the  celeberrima  oppida  Phryffi(pf(  Nat.  Hist,  v, 
means  only  a  town  :  and  the  reason  why  he  styles  it  very 
^  orated  is  obscure.  His  authority  is  of  little  weight  against  that  of  Strabo. 
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appropriate  position  in  the  same  persons.  A  comparison  of  our 
epistle  with  the  pastoral  letters  shews,  that  similar  errors  had 
been  promulgated  in  Crete  and  Ephesus.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  assume,  with  the  majority  of  modern  interpreters,  that  oulv 
one  class  of  heretical  teachers  is  depicted  in  the  epistle. 

(/>)  Eichhorn  maintains,  that  they  were  Jews,  not  Christians; 
a  hypothesis  afterwards  modified  by  Schneckenburger,  and 
adopted  as  so  modified  by  Feilmoser.  In  support  of  it  Eiehliorn 
adduces  the  phrase,  ^  not  holding  the  head,'  (ii.  19),  which  is 
explained,  not  believinif  in  Christ,  This,  however,  is  obviously 
incorrect.  Had  they  been  mere  Jews,  there  would  have  l)eeli 
no  significancy  in  aflirming  that  they  did  not  believe  in  Christ. 

*  Not  holding  the  head'  must  therefore  denote,  not  holdhuj  fast 
by  the  heady  not  maintaininy  a  belief  in  Ilis  essential  diynity  and 
power,  but  virtually  lowering  his  pre-eminence  by  adopting  and 
disseminating  views  in  regard  to  his  person,  inconsistent  with 
its  true  glory.  Had  they  not  made  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
the  apostle  would  hardly  have  described,  or  warned  the  Co- 
lossians  against  them,  with  such  particularity.  The  ease 
would  have  been  too  obvious  to  recpiire  so  much  opposition  on 
the  part  of  an  inspired  w  riter.  Jews  w  ould  have  been  at  once 
charged  with  absolutely  rejecting  the  promised  Messiah  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  and  thus  condemned  for  their  unlielicf. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  tenor  of  the  epistle,  that  they  were 
Christiatis  not  Jews,  else  the  pains  taken  to  refute  them  appear 
to  he  superfluous. 

(c)  In  Phrygia,  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  oriental  and  occi¬ 
dental  tendencies.  The  national  character  of  the  pcojdc  appears 
to  have  been  strongly  tinctured  with  the  enthusiastic  and  the 
mystical.  Such  a  propensity,  turned  in  a  heathen  direction, 
may  be  observed  in  the  fanatical  worship  of  Cybele ;  w  bile  in  the 
direction  of  Christianity,  it  appears  in  the  Montanism  of  the 
second  century.  During  the  apostolic  age,  many  Jews  were 
dispersed  through  Asia  Minor.  Considerable  numbers  had 
taken  up  their  abode  there  previouslv^  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
According  to  Josephus,  Antiochus  the  Great  ordered  tw  o  thou¬ 
sand  Jewish  families,  with  all  their  eflccts,  to  be  transplanted 
from  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia  into  Phrygia,  (Antiq.  xii.3.) 
Nor  w  ere  the  Jew  s  who  had  established  themselves  in  this  region 
of  one  party  alone ; — they  belonged  to  all  the  sects  into  which 
the  nation  was  divided.  Now*  the  people  of  that  time,  both  Jews 
and  heathens,  were  prone  to  speculations  respecting  the  invi¬ 
sible  w'orld.  Eager  to  stretch  their  \'iew  beyond  the  material, 
they  pushed  their  inquiries  into  the  region  of  spirits  and  higher 
intelligences.  It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  thirst  ahi’*’ 
such  aerial  knowledge  was  accompanied  by  considerable  dissa- 
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tisfaction,  because  the  votaries  arrived  at  no  definite  conclusions, 
nor  attained  to  a  full  solution  of  their  doubts.  In  the  domain 
of  their  shadowy  speculations,  they  found  no  substantial  resting- 
place.  This  was  the  prevalent  propensity  of  the  human  mind, 
especially  of  the  Phrygian,  at  the  period  in  question.  Amid  the 
general  desire  for  superior  wisdom,  and  communion  with  higher 
orders  of  being,  Christianity  w  as  embraced  all  the  more  readily, 
as  the  means  of  affording  that  relief  to  the  spirit  which  it  had 
elsewhere  sought  in  vain,  inasmuch  as  this  new  religion  professes 
to  release  mankind,  in  some  degree,  from  the  bondage  of  the 
body,  and  to  communicate  a  divine  knowledge. 

Hut  we  must  consider  the  tendencies  of  the  Jcwisli  mind 
itself  prior  to  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and  the  different 
phases  which  it  presented,  before  the  result  of  the  contact  of 
such  mind  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  New^  Testament  can 
be  rightly  developed.  There  is  in  mind  generally,  the  practical 
and  the  speculative  tendency.  The  former  predominated  among 
the  Pharisees ;  the  latter  among  the  Essenes, — a  contemplative 
class,  who  lived  secluded  from  tlie  world,  exhibiting  a  theosophic 
spirit  in  union  w  ith  an  ascetic  bias.  The  Essenes,  how  ever,  were 
not  the  only  Jew  s  who  manifested  this  mental  bias.  Many  others 
exhibited  a  mystic -ascetic  direction.  At  first  sight,  asceticism 
might  appear  inconsistent  with  the  tlieorctic  spirit.  It  might 
seem  improbable,  that  the  pnactical  and  the  speculative  should 
be  united  in  the  same  individuals.  But  a  false  asceticism,  so  far 
from  being  incongruous  with  the  theoretic  propensity,  is  nearly 
allied  to  it.  AVhen  once  the  mind  turns  aside  in  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion,  or  tries  to  penetrate  into  the  region  of  clouds  and  shadow  s. 
It  engenders  notions  in  regard  to  the  material,  which  partake  of 
the  illusions  gathered  amid  airy  speculations.  It  will  then  be 
felt  more  keenly,  that  the  body  is  a  clog  upon  the  heaven-born 
spirit,  by  preventing  it  from  assimilation  to  angels  and  spirits, 
or  by  obstructing  its  desires  after  the  invisible  and  immaterial. 
Hence  the  outward  frame  will  be  neglected  and  macerated,  and 
Its  natural  appetites  unduly  restrained,  as  tliough  they  directly 
tended  to  hinder  communion  with  the  spiritual  world.  If  we 
retiect,  moreover,  that  strict  asceticism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  false 
teachers  at  Colossc,  often  rested  on  the  belief  that  matter  w  as 
^^sentially  evilfVfc.  shall  readily  perceive  the  alliance  between  phi¬ 
losophical  speculation  and  rigid  abstinence.  The  elements  of 
theosophic  ascetisra  were  already  contained  in  the  Jewish  (^ab- 
hala.  It  is  true  that  these  elements  with  which  the  apostolic 
Jige  was  deeply  imbued,  had  not  been  incorporati  d  into  a  formal 
organism,  but  they  were  in  active  operation,  and  widely  diffused 
notwithstanding.  Soon  after  the  apostolic  period,  they  were 
"Tought  up  into  complete  and  compacted  systems. 
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Let  it  be  rcinenil)ereil  too,  that  before  and  during  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  Alexandria  was  the  metropolis  of  philosopliv. 
There  Jewish  theosophy  assumed  various  garbs,  and  was  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated.  Allegorical  interpretation  was  fashionahle. 
To  the  outward  symbols  of  Judaism  a  higher  meaning  was 
attached.  A  hidden  sense  w  as  extracted  from  every  j)art  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Contemplating  the  external  as  thus  connected 
with  the  internal,  the  learned  Jew  s  of  Egypt  desired  to  penetrate 
through  it  into  the  recesses  of  the  latter,  and  so  to  arrive  at 
profound  mysteries  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  initiated 
alone  to  apprehend.  Such  w  as  the  class  to  w  hich  Philo  belonged 
— a  class  resembling  the  persons  to  whom  reference  is  made  in 
the  present  epistle.  Txow'  the  influences  emanating  from 
Alexandria  were  extensive.  A  place  where  philosophical  Ju¬ 
daism  found  its  central  point,  must  have  had  no  ordinary  effect 
upon  the  Jews  resident  in  other,  and  especially,  in  neighbouring 
regions.  Doctrines  passed  through  it  from  the  ejist  into  the 
west.  Hetween  the  developments  of  the  eastern  and  western 
mind,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  centre  of  union. 
Here  were  many  contemplative  Esscncs  or  Therapeutic,  and 
thence  came  forth  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  intellectual  appe¬ 
tite  of  Jewish  brethren,  and  even  of  cultivated  heathen,  who 
Imd  not  the  good  fortune  to  reside  at  the  fountain,  and  to  catch 
the  enthusiastic  spirit  fresh  from  its  source.  It  is  •unnecessary, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  develop  the  prevailing  elements  of 
the  Alexandrine  theology  about  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  advent, 
especially  those  pecidiar  elements  which  constituted  the  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  Philo’s  creed.  There  was  a  tw  ofold  tendency  to 
mystical  speculation ;  viz.,  the  Grcciau-})hilosophic  and  the 
Oricntal-thcosophic ;  the  former  more  apparent  in  Philo;  the 
latter,  in  the  case  before  us. 

AVhen  Jew  s  addicted  to  such  thcosophic-asceticism  w  ere  led  to 
embrace  Christianity,  they  could  not  easily  abandon  their 
previous  bias,  however  opposite  to  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  the  gospel.  Ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  extent  and  reality 
of  the  self-denial  which  the  gospel  demands,  they  adopted  it 
as  offering  spiritual  freedom,  gnd  affording  farther  insight 
into  that  immaterial  world  in  which  their  imaginations 
loved  to  luxuriate.  But  Christianity  grasped  by  minds  of  mys¬ 
tical  and  enthusiastic  tendencies,  must  have  partially  disap¬ 
pointed  their  hopes,  especially  since  they  were  taverse  to  the 
renunciation  of  that  boasted  wisdom  w  hich  must  be  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  natund  for  theo- 
rizers  to  modify  and  adapt  the  gospel  to  their  wonted  modes 
of  thought, — to  bring  it  into  union  w  ith  their  mystical  notions, 
and  to  cast  it  anew  in  the  mould  of  their  own  theosophy.  Hence, 
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pure  Christianity  was  disfigured.  It  cannot  be  associated  with 
the  heterogeneous  speculations  of  oriental  theosophy  without 
deterioration  of  its  genuine  character.  The  house  where  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  is  placed,  cannot  allow  a  rival  occupant.  Dngon 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  mode  in  w  hich  it  was 
sought  to  incorporate  a  theosophic  religion  with  Christianity. 
The  false  teacliers  in  question  were  Jewish  gnostics,  whose  pre¬ 
vious  tendencies  had  not  been  subdued  by  the  all-pervading  in¬ 
fluence  of  genuine  truth.  They  therefore  modified  the  gospel  to 
suit  their  particular  views. 

We  arc  now’  prepared  to  pronounce  a  decision  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  so-called  philosophy  consisted  of  elements 
foreign  to  J  iidaism,  or  of  materials  emanating  from  that  religion 
alone.  We  have  seen  the  kind  of  religious  notions  current  among 
some  of  the  Jew  ish  sects.  Josephus  and  Philo,  who  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal*  sources  of  informiition  in  regard  to  this  point,  shcw%  that 
pliilosophical  speculations  identical  w  ith  those  inculcated  by  the 
errorists  at  Colossc,  occupied  the  minds  of  the  inquiring  Jew  s, 
and  were  propagated  as  matters  of  reeonditc  knowledge  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  has  been  thought  difficult, 
however,  to  find  among  the  Jew  s  of  that  period  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  w  orship  of  angels  (ii.  18)  was  held  hy  ant/  sect  in  the 
time  of  Paul ;  and  again,  to  discover  such  sentiments  as  the 
apostle  confronts,  by  declaring  Christ  to  be  the  head  of  all  princi¬ 
pality  and  pow  er  (ii.  10),  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers, 
made  a  shew'  of  them  openly,  and  triumphed  over  them  in  his  suf¬ 
ferings  (ii.  15),  i.  e.,  peculiar  sentiments  in  regard  to  orders  of 
angels,  and  subordinate  deities  supposed  to  possess  creative 
energy.  Josephus,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  three  diflerent  forms  in 
which  the  Mosaic  religion  had  been  moulded  as  different  philo- 
sophical  directions.  The  term  philosophy  therefore  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  the  inquirer  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  although  it  is  too  narrow  to  confine  it,  w  ith  Tittmann  and 
others,  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  law'.  According  to  the  account 
given  of  the  Essencs,  w  e  should  have  expected  that  they,  if  any 
of  the  sects,  should  have  reverenced  angels  or  celestial  spirits. 
Pcrhajis,  however,  it  w  ill  not  be  needful  even  here  to  travel 
beyond  the  limits  of  Judaism.  The  mental  propensity  which 
has  been  already  described  as  belonging  to  the  Jews  in  Phrygia, 
18  nearly  allied  to  an  angelological  tendency.  In  consequence 
of  their  pronencss  to  the  mysterious  and  the  magical,  they  w  ere 
oager  to  cultivate  a  connexion  with  superior  beings.  It  is 
{generally  admitted  that  the  Jews  brought  many  notions  con¬ 
cerning  spirits  and  demons  from  Pabylon  ;  and  there  is  little 

*  occ  also  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  15  (17}- 
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doubt  that  the  cabbalistic  doctrine  conccrniii"  such  beings  had 
a  strong  tincture  of  orientalism.  Accordingly  Josephus  states 
of  the  Essenes,  that  they  observed  the  names  of  am/els.  The 
Alexandrine  Jews  approved  of  the  sentiment  that  angels  were 
intemnncii  between  (lod  and  good  men — a  sentiment  which 
would  easily  j)reparc  the  way  for  the  adoration  of  these  beings. 
Still  more  directly  to  our  purpose  is  a  passage  in  the  xr;puyfxoL 
Ilhgov,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  Jews  adored  angels  and 
archangels — and  it  is  supposed  by  Grabc  that  this  treatise  be¬ 
longs  to  the  first  century.*  These  Jewish  theosophists  may 
have  paid  a  superstitious  reverence  to  angels  not  only  be¬ 
cause  angels  were  present  in  great  numbers  at  the  giving  of 
the  law^,  but  because  from  them  were  supposed  to  proceed 
mysterious  j)ow'crs,  which  raised  the  initiated  far  above  the 
multitude.  Their  acquaintance  with  the  superior  natures  of  the 
invisible  world  was  supposed  to  give  them  a  certain  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Deity.  ^  In  that  Judaizing  scct,^  says  the  excel¬ 
lent  Ncandcr,  *  w  hich  here  came  into  conflict  w  ith  the  simple, 
a])ostolic  doctrine,  wc  sec  the  germ  of  the  Judaizing  gnosticism. 
Though  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the  conflict  between 
Cerinthus  and  the  Apostle  Paul  is  not  w  orthy  of  credit,  yet  at 
least  between  the  tendenev  which  Paul  here  combats,  and  the 
tendency  of  Cerinthus  the  greatest  agreement  is  found  to  exist ; 
and,  judging  by  internal  marks,  we  may  consider  the  sect  here 
spoken  of  to  be  allied  to  the  Ccrinthian.  It  is  remarkable  that 
to  a  late  period  traces  of  such  a  Judaizing  angelological  tendency 
were  to  lie  found  in  those  parts ;  for  at  the  council  of  Laodicca, 
canons  were  framed  against  a  Judaizing  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  and  a  species  of  angclolatry ;  and  even  in  the  ninth 
century  we  find  a  kindred  sect,  the  Athinganians.’t 

In  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  particular  opinions  of 
these  heretics,  let  us  consider  the  passage  in  which  they  arc 
described.  The  apostle  warns  the  Colossians  against  that 
theosophy  which  he  denominates  vain  and  deceitful,  because 
the  superior  wdsdom  of  which  it  boasted  was  nothing  but  a 
delusion,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  it  w  as  based  on  human 
traditions  and  Jcwish-rabbinic  rites,  without  proceeding  from 
Christ  or  being  in  unison  with  his  doctrine.  In  opposition  to 
it,  he  sets  forth  the  cardinal  truth  of  the  New'  Testament  that 
the  entire  fulness  of  the  divine  perfections  and  the  divine 
wisdom  dwelt  in  ('hrist  bodily — that  He  is  superior  to  all  angels 
and  spirits — and  that  Christians,  by  communion  with  him  alone, 
receive  everything  in  regard  to  the  divine  life  and  spiritual 

•  Spicilogium  Patrum,  Tom.  I.  p.  (>4.  . 

+  History  of  the  planting  and  training  of  the  Christian  church,  translated 
t>y  Kyland. — Vol.  I.  pp.  2. 
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knowledge,  which  is  needed  for  their  complete  happiness. 
Tinted  to,  and  engrafted  in  him,  they  rccpiire  no  other  me 
diator.  After  atlirming  the  siiiritiial  circumcision  of  the  Colos- 
sian  believers,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  errorists 
insisted  upon  the  outward  rite  as  necessiu’v  to  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians,  he  reminds  them  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  that  they 
had  been  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  law  as  a  system 
of  legal  observances,  and  that  Christ  triumphed  over  all  evil 
spirits — all  the  opposing  powers  of  the  universe — by  means 
of  his  cross,  publicly  shewing  that  he  was  their  conqueror. 
In  consccpicnce  of  this  description  of  Christ’s  perfection  on 
the  one  baud,  and  the  completeness  belonging  to  his  people 
in  union  with  liim,  on  the  other  —  because  he  is  the  head 
of  the  entire  church  and  of  all  spirits — the  C^^olossians  are  ex¬ 
horted  not  to  allow  any  man  to  condemn  them  in  regard  to  the 
non-observance  of  ceremonial  ordinances  and  Jewish  rites  per¬ 
taining  to  meats  and  drinks,  new-moon  feasts,  holy  days,  or 
Jewish  sabbaths,  all  which  externals  were  only  a  shadow  of 
futurities,  Christ  himself  being  the  substance.  They  arc  farther 
admonished  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  beguiled,  so  as  that 
they  should  lose  the  reward  attached  to  faith  in  Christ,  by  a 
pretended  humility  and  by  the  worship  of  angels,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  impertinently  pryed  into  things  hidden  from 
hnman  vision,  and  were  vainly  ]mtfcd  up  w  ith  carmal  conceit. 
These  p(*rsons  did  not  hold  fast  the  Heady  from  w  hom  alone  all 
growth  and  nutriment  are  communicated  to  the  united  members 


of  the  body.  If,  says  the  apostle,  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  to 
legal  observances  and  superstitious  rites,  how*  ciin  ye  adopt,  as  if 
ye  belonged  to  the  world,  maxims  of  human  invention  enjoining 
abstinence  from  mc.ats  and  drinks ;  since  all  such  material 
things  arc  perishable  and  decaying.  These  false  teachers 
viewed  matter  as  the  ])rincij)lc  of  evil,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  contact  with  external  things,  especially  with  flesh  and 
strong  drink,  because  by  these  they  were  tliought  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  malignant  influence  of  evil  spirits  who  were 
connected  with  matter.  Such  ascetic  practices  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  superior  wisdom  in  an  arbitrarily  invented  worship, 
ftn  aflectcd  humility  which  can  only  approach  the  Deity 
through  the  medium  of  angels,  and  in  maceration  of  the  body  ; 
but  yet  they  have  nothing  excellent  in  themselves,  or  becoming 
to  the  body  :  they  only  serve  to  gratify  the  unrenewed  mind  by 
ministering  to  its  pride  and  self-conceit. 

It  has  been  disjiutcd,  whether  these  heretics  abstained  from 
marriage,  and  entertained  the  docetic  view  of  Christ’s  nature, 
lo  snpijort  of  the  former.  Col.  ii.  21  is  adduced,  particularly  the 
expression  which  is  similarly  appli(‘d  in  1  Cor.  vii.  1. 
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Reference  is  also  made  to  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  where  it  is  implied  that 
teachers  of  erroneous  doctrine,  similar  to  these  at  Colosse,  en¬ 
joined  celibacy  at  Ephesus,  In  favour  of  the  latter,  their  notion 
in  regard  to  riiattcr,  and  the  prevailing  belief  of  most  heretics 
afterwards  called  gnostics,  appear  to  speak.  Rut  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  heresies  were  not  developed  in  all  their  conse¬ 
quences  ;  and  the  ascetics  at  Rome  whom  Raul  mentions,  were 
not  docetic,  (Rom.  xiv.)  Perhaps  they  did  not  hold  these  forms 
of  asceticism.  Certainly  the  data  on  which  such  peculiarities 
arc  assigned  to  them  arc  indefinite  and  doubtful.  The  tendency 
of  mind  described  is  indeed  one  that*  would  eonsistently  lead  to 
these  manifestations  of  superstition ;  but  the  contents  of  the 
epistle  scarcely  justify  the  assumption. 

Thus  the  whole  passage  justifies  the  ideji,  that  the  false  philo¬ 
sophy  combated  by  the  apostle  need  not  be  derived  in  p;u-t 
from  a  source  foreign  to  Judaism.  It  was  the  j)ro(luct  of  Jewish 
mind  speculating  upon  divine  things,  and  prying  into  curious 
questions,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  research.  The  traditions 
which  the  Judaists  had  received  from  their  fathers,  the  cabbala 
with  its  complexity  and  its  orders  of  beings,  together  with  their 
own  investigation  of  unseen  things,  sutliciently  account  for  the 
opinions  in  question.  These  heretics  did  not  adopt  their  pecu¬ 
liar  creed  dircctlv  from  jinv  other  quarter.  Thev  found  it  in 
their  own  books ;  or  rather,  it  had  been  already  excogitated, 
and  was  then  current.  We  need  not,  therefore,  have  recourse, 
with  Kleuker,  Hug,  and  Stuart,  to  the  Chaldee  or  oriental  philo¬ 
sophy,  of  which  a  full  exhibition  is  given  by  Jamblichus.  The 
legal  rites  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  in  conjunction  with  those 
rabbinic-traditional  observances  which  Jewish  superstition  had 
superadded,  had  been  brought  into  the  domain  of  Christianity. 
Thus  the  groat  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  virtu¬ 
ally  impugned.  Judaism  was  idealised;  and  a  rigid  asceticism 
founded  upon  the  inherent  evil  of  matter  was  practised.  The 
errorists,  whose  principles  we  have  been  considering,  iiuhdgcd 
in  philosophic  and  thcosophic  theories  based  upon  ancient 
traditions  ;  and  were  reluctant  to  renounce  their  pretensions  to 
higher  wisdom  or  their  connexion  with  spirits,  for  the  hum¬ 
bling  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  Their  pride  could  not  deign  to 
bow'  itself  before  the  cross.  They  sought  to  cast  Christianity 
into  the  mould  of  their  ow  n  theosophy. 

Rut  although  it  is  superfiuous  to  go  beyond  Judaism  for  the 
theosophy  of  the  false  teachers,  yet  there  is  reason  for  the 
opinions  of  such  as  find  the  source  and  exposition  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  condemned  by  the  apostle  in  the  magian  or  emanation- 
philosphy.  Were  it  expedient  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  Jewish 
notions  then  so  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor,  it  might  appear,  that 
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the  traditional  belief  of  the  Jews  had  been  affected  by  that 
iKKruliar  offspring  of  the  oriental  mind.  Ever  since  the  Hebrews 
i^ided  in  Babylon,  they  were,  more  or  less,  influenced  by  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  Chaldean  conquerors.  Doubtless,  that  religion 
contributed  to  enlarge  or  to  modify  the  previous  articles  of  their 
faith.  The  Jewish  people  were  ever  inclined  to  engraft  foreign 
superstitions  on  their  national  worship.  The  mixed  race,  after¬ 
wards  called  Samaritan,  the  majority  of  whom  came  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  would  probably  vitiate  the  creed  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  by  a  tincture  of  idolatry ;  for  on  the  return  from  captivity, 
many  of  the  restored  exiles  became  intimately  associated  with 
that  people.  There  was  also  a  constant  communication  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  the  myriads  of  Jews  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  attended 
the  festivals,  and  carefully  observed  other  customs  peculiar  to 
their  native  land.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  several 
features  of  the  Magian  religion  would  be  communicated  to  the 
national  belief.  But  this  oriental  philosophy  was  not  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  from  which  the  gnosticism  of  the  errorists  in 
question  emanated.  It  had  only  an  indirect  and  distant  bear¬ 
ing  upon  their  sentiments.  There  is  also  ground  for  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  such  Jis  recognize  in  these  false  teachers  Christian- 
Platonists,  or  Platonising-Judaists.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  influences  arising  from  the  new  Platonism  current  in 
Alexandria,  aftected  Cabbalistic  Judaism.  But  it  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  Jew  ish 
opinions  and  traditions,  else  we  should  investigate  with  minute¬ 
ness  the  Alexandrian  tendencies  as  they  contributed  to  form 
and  change  the  speculations  of  the  Jews  residing  in  Egypt. 

It  might  be  shew  n,  in  like  manner,  that  such  as  find  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  the  present  epistle, 
arc  not  whoUy  in  error.  Plato  adopted  many  of  Pythagorases 
opinions,  especially  his  doctrines  of  uhas,  and  of  the  transmi¬ 
gration  of  souls.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  several  philoso¬ 
phers  of  this  sect  fled  from  Italy  to  Alexandria,  where  Platonism 
^as  prevalent. 

Still,  however,  it  is  not  expedient  to  travel  beyond  the  Judaism 
of  the  period  for  explanation  of  the  passage  in  w  hich  the  tenets 
of  the  false  teachers  arc  alluded  to,  since  Magianism,  Platonism, 
the  philosophy  of  (j  recce,  and  Cabbalism  as  far  as  it  wjis  the 
genuine  product  of  the  Jewish  mind  itself,  had  previously  im¬ 
parted  a  considerable  tincture  to  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  people, 
o  hatever  portions  of  these  systems  were  incorporated  •  with 
Judaism,  had  been  so  intimately  associated  with  it  before  the 
advent  of  Christ,  as  to  form  a  part  of  its  nature.  They  had  been 
already  wrought  up  into  its  component  elements ;  and,  unless  we 
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go  backward,  to  trace  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  intcnninji;- 
ling  of  dittcrcnt  systems,  the  points  of  contact  they  presented  to 
traditional  Judaism,  and  the  localities  where  they  were  found 
by  the  ancient  people  of  (lod,  it  is  sufticient  to  take  the  current 
lielicf  as  it  was.  Nor  should  the  attention  be  confined  to  tlewish 
opinions  and  tendencies.  The  direction  of  the  cultivated  heathen 
mind  of  Phrygia  and  Asia  Minor  generally  should  also  be 
marked,  as  affected  by  the  combined  elements  of  dilierent  phi¬ 
losophical  systems  blending  together. 

After  this  illustration  of  the  peculiar  tenets  propagated  by  the 
errorists  at  Colossc,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  other  opinions. 

Some  think  that  philosophy  in  general,  all  philosophy ,  is  for¬ 
bidden.  So  Tertullian,  Euthalius,  and  Calixtus.  Others  restrict 
the  warning  given  by  the  apostle  to  certain  classes  of  philo- 
sojdiers,  to  the  Epicureans,  as  (Mcment  of  Alexandria ;  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  as  (irotius ;  or  to  such  as  joined  together  the  Platonic 
and  Stoic  doctrines,  as  lleumann  imagines.  None  of  these 
opinions  can  claim  to  be  regarded  with  approval.  Heathen  phi¬ 
losophy  the  apostle  cannot  mean  by  (^^Xnaoiici,  bccjinsc  it  is 
spoken  of  as  an  emanation  of  Judaism,  or,  at  least,  as  standing 
in  close  connection  with  it.  Schoettgen,  Schmidt,  and  Schnlt- 
hess,  refer  the  desenption  to  the  Pharisees.  But  the  mental 
tendency  described,  is  the  opj)ositc  of  the  Pharisaic.  The  Pha¬ 
risaic  Jews  were  far  rcmovccl  from  gnostic  speculation  and  false 
asceticism.  They  were  occupied  with  the  outward  and  visible, 
to  the  neglect  of  that  spiritual,  world  in  which  the  imagination 
of  the  contemplative  finds  its  congenial  aliment.  Others  think, 
that  the  false  teachers  were  Sabians  or  followers  of  John  the 
Baptist.  So  Heinrichs.  But  this  sect  lessened  the  dignity  of 
(^hrist,  and  unduly  exalted  the  Baptist.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
be  the  individuals  here  designated.  Denying,  as  they  did,  the 
true  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  they  excluded  themselves  from  the 
pale  of  Christianity.  Besides,  there  is  no  trace  of  their  worship¬ 
ing  angels. 

Much  nearer  the  truth  arc  those  who  find  the  l^ssencs  in  this 
epistle.  So  Chemnitz,  Zachariae,  Storr,  Elatt,  Venturini,  Mi* 
cliaelis,  Credner,  and  Bertholdt.  Many  of  the  features  drawn 
by  Paul  agree  with  the  character  of  this  sect  as  described  by 
Josephus.  Their  asceticism  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
heretics  who  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  Colossifin  converts.  The 
objection  stated  ag.ainst  this  view,  viz.,  that  the  Esscncs  were 
only  to  be  found  in  Palestine  «and  Syria,  is  of  no  force,  as  is 
shewn  by  Credner.  Neither  does  their  disinclination  to  prose- 
lytism  form  a  valid  objection ;  since  other  influences  may  ha\c 
modified  their  original  character.  Pcrhajis,  too,  it  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  to  urge  against  it,  the  virtuous  principles  ascribed  by 
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Josephus  to  the  Essencs,  viz.,  their  modesty,  piety,  love  of  jus¬ 
tice,  bcuevoleiice^  &c.,  as  contrasted  with  the  atfected  humility 
and  empty  pride  of  these  false  teachers.  Ihit  the  hypothesis 
is  too  narrow.  There  is  no  ^ood  jijround  for  confining  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  Essenes  alone.  Other  Jews,  besides  the  Essenes, 
manifested  the  mental  bias  delineated  by  the  apostle,  although 
it  is  quite  probable  that  this  sect  furnished  the  majority  of  the 
errorists.  They  led  a  contemplative  life,  w  hieh  agrees  well  with 
the  genenU  statements  of  our  epistle ;  but  they  were  not  the  only 
persons  of  that  age,  to  whom  the  description  applies.  The  true 
view,  as  it  appeal’s  to  us,  has  been  given  by  Boehiner,  Neander, 
Maverhoft’,  and  Olshausen. 

The  hypothesis  of  Scheekenburger  and  Feilmoscr  may 
perliaps  recpiire  a  separate  notice.  It  is  a  modilieation  of  Eieh- 
liorn^s.  According  to  Eichhorn^s  opinion,  the  false  teachers 
must  have  rejected  Christ  absolutely;  but,  according  to  this 
qualitied  aspect  of  it,  they  placed  him  among  the  mediating 
spirits  whom  they  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  guides  to  the  Supreme  Deity.  Thus  the  Saviour  was 
lost,  as  it  were,  to  view,  amid  a  host  of  angels;  and  the  (luestion 
of  his  messiahship  was  naturally  put  aside  by  the  errorists. 
lienee,  their  main  object  was  to  metamorjdiose  into  Jews  such 
as  had  embraced  Christianity.*  Their  chief  design  was  to  bring 
over  the  Christian  church  at  Colossc  into  the  territory  of  J  udaism, 
rather  than  to  connect  their  former  theosophic  views,  by  which 
they  had  spiritualized  their  Jew  ish  creed,  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel.  Thus,  they  are  regarded  as  Jews  rather  than  Juda- 
izing  Christians.  They  ascribed  to  Christ  a  subordinate  position, 
view  ing  him  as  the  j)rophet  of  the  heathen  world ;  and  to  his 
religion,  as  intended  for  the  heathen,  a  subordinate  value.  It 
is  ditlicult,  however,  to  sec,  how  the  apostle’s  reasoning  is  suited 
to  the  particular  case  of  such  persons.  Doubtless  his  arguments 
refute  these  sentiments  ;  but  the  (piestion  is,  do  they  primarily 
and  directly  apply  to  them.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
apostle  knew’  the  exact  nature  of  the  errors  disseminated. 

hether  he  had  received  an  account  of  them  from  Epaphnis,  or 
whether  he  had  become  ac(|uaiuted  with  them  from  a  super¬ 
natural  source;  in  either  case,  ignorance  of  their  precise  form 
cannot  be  attributed  to  him.  The  more  insidious  the  methods 
taken  to  seduce  the  Colossians,  and  the  moni  artful  the  snares 
laid  to  corrupt  them,  the  more  imperative  became  the  duty  of 
tearing  away  the  mask,  and  unfolding  w  ith  the  greatest  plain¬ 
ness  the  real  belief  entertained  by  the  heretics.  But  the 
a^Kistle  has  ot5  xpotr^v  tt^v  xf  ^aXijv,  not  e^oov  tjjv  xe^aXr^v ;  and  in 
the  eighth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  the  words,  and  ml  accord- 

*  See  Schncckenburger’s  Beitrage,  p.  1*47  and  p.  8H. 
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ing  to  Christy  as  subjoined  to  the  preceding,  would  be  irrelevant, 
not  to  say  trifling,  on  the  ground  of  these  teachers  being  nierelv 
Jews.  Besides,  the  writings  of  Paul  show,  that  Judaising  chris- 
tians  were  far  more  frequent  than  mere  Jews,  that  the  latter 
gradually  lost  their  proselytizing  spirit  as  Christianity  prevailed, 
and  that,  when  they  adopted  the  new  religion  in  any  mode,  how¬ 
ever  imperfectly,  they  sought  to  amalgamate  it  with  their  former 
creed,  giving  a  preponderance  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  one  or 
the  other  as  their  mental  temperament,  or  previous  habits,  or 
degree  of  faith  disposed  them.  The  milder  aspect  of  Judaism 
towards  Christianity,  which  Schneckenburger  so  ingeniously 
urges,  would  lead  them  all  the  more  readily  to  incorporate  the 
old  religion  with  the  new  ;  or  rather  to  embrace  Christianity  as 
promising  superior  wisdom ;  and  afterwards,  upon  partial  dis¬ 
appointment,  to  bring  it  into  the  bosom  of  their  former  Jewish 
creed,  instcjul  of  absolutely  rejecting  what  they  had  once 
adopted.  In  proportion  to  the  leniency  with  which  they  re¬ 
garded  Christianity,  w  ould  be  the  disinclination  to  proselytize  to 
ttwre  Judaism ;  and  the  consequent  desire  to  go  over,  at  least 
nominally,  to  the  new'  religion.  The  truth  of  these  observations 
w  ill  probably  be  more  apparent  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the 
i!ll)ionitcs  are  always  regarded  as  a  sect  within  the  enclosure  of 
visible  Christianity,  though  holding  very  few  of  its  tenets,  and 
but  slightly  differing,  as  Origen  affirms,*  from  mere  Jews.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Ebionites  may  have  been  originally  nothing  but 
Jews;  although  we  believe  that  they  were  always  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  asserting  that  he  was 
only  a  man.  A  comparison  of  the  pastoral  epistles  will  also 
serve  to  prove,  that  the  false  teachers  were  Judaisiug  Christ  torn; 
since  individuals  holding  the  same  tenets  farther  developed  had 
elsewhere  appeared, — Jewish  gnostieising  Christians,  as  Paufs 
polemic  observations  in  those  epistles  plainly  teach.  If  there  be 
any  w  eight  in  these  remarks,  they  will  apply  to  every  hypothesis 
which  assumes  that  the  heretical  teachers  were  Jews  alone,  and 
must  be  carried  back  to  the  view'  already  stated  and  commonly 
received,  viz.  that  they  w  ere  simply  Essciies.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  individuals  in  question  arc  alluded  to  in  such  a 
manner  as  shows  that  they  still  stood  by  themselves,  wit  bout  the 
enclosure  of  the  church. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  no  definite  line  of  separation 
is  drawn  between  the  members  who  had  imbibed  erroneous 
notions,  and  those  who  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  simple  faith 
of  the  gospel.  The  collected  body  of  believers  is  addressed  as 
forming  one  community.  The  wavering  and  the  faithful  arc 
stdl  joined  iu  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  This  is  implied  in 

•  Commentar.  in  Matthirum,  tom.  xi.  p.  249,  vol.  i.  (Ed.  lluet.,  ir)79). 
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the  20th  verse  of  the  second  cliapter :  ^  AVherefore  if  ye  be  dead 
with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why  as  though 
living  in  the  world  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances,'  &c.,  &c. ;  for 
it  is  quite  improbable  that  these  words  refer  exclusively  to  such 
as  had  been  shaken  in  faitli  by  the  heretics.  The  admonitions, 
instructions,  and  warnings  of  the  entire  ei)istlc  arc  addressed  to 
the  church;  not  merely  to  one  section  of  it,  or  to  certain  indi¬ 
viduals.  In  no  case  is  one  person  singled  out  or  appealed  to ; 
neither  are  several  individuals  addressed  in  contradistinction  to 
the  remaining  believers.  It  lias  been  well  observed  by  Olshau- 
sen,  that  such  a  mode  of  writing  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
first  stages  of  the  Christian  life.  ‘The  first  traces  of  heretical 
doctrine  were  exhibited  at  Colossc.  The  apostle  hastened  to 
crush  them  in  the  bud,  and  to  bring  back  the  straying  to  the 
right  path.  He  had  no  ground  for  tracing  these  errors  to 
wicked  intention.  He  saw  their  origin  in  inexperience  and 
weakness :  hence  he  docs  not  immediately  apply  strict  rules ; 
iicitlicr  docs  he  proceed  forthwitli  to  exclude  them  from  church 
coiumuuiou ;  but  he  advances  with  forbearance,  considering 
and  treating  the  erring  as  still  members  of  the  church,  and 
seeking  to  bring  them  back  to  truth  by  a  mild  exhibition  of 
their  wanderings.  Some  vears  later  the  matter  would  have 
been  far  diflerently  represented,  when  Paul,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  wrote  the  pastoral  letters.  The  evil  intention  of  the 
heretics  had  then  openly  appeared,  and  Paul  dared  not  any 
longer  make  use  of  unreasonable  mildness.  The  diseased  mem¬ 
bers  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  in  a  healthy  state.' 

Had  the  errorists  in  question  been  mere  Jews,  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  mild  polemics  of  the  apostle,  nor  the  full 
significance  of  his  earnest  and  serious  warnings  against  them. 
How  is  it  possible  that  they  should  not  have  been  openly  con¬ 
demned  as  anti-christians  ?  If,  as  Schncckcnburgcr  affirms,  the 
tolerance  of  these  Jews  towards  Christianity  was  merely  an  ac¬ 
commodation  on  their  part,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
accomplish  their  object — an  object  that  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  seducing  of  the  Colossians  awav  from  the  pale  of 
Christianity — should  the  apostle  have  been  less  direct  or  severe 
on  this  account  in  his  condemnation  of  their  designs  ?  Would 
be  not  all  the  more  plainly  have  warned  the  believers  against 
their  insidious*  arts  ?  Every  view  of  the  subject  that  can  be 
taken  tends  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  errorists  were  not 
fuerehj  Jews,  but  Judaizing  Christians,  with  a  strong  mystic- 
ascetic  bias. 

II.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  ascertain  whether  Paul 
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had  visited  Colossc,  and  founded  the  ehurch  at  that  place,  be¬ 
fore  writing  the  present  Epistle.  Some  attribute  the  origin  of 
it  to  Epaphras,  or  to  one  of  Paul’s  immediate  disciples  j  while 
others  eontend  that  it  was  planted  by  himself.  The  data  upon 
which  any  hypothesis  can  be  supposed  to  rest,  are  not  so  defi¬ 
nite  or  satisfactory  as  the  iiupiirer  could  w  ish.  We  shall  briefly 
allude  to  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  (|ucstion. 

Dr.  Lardncr  has  fully  stated  all  the  considerations  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  epistle  itself  as  well  Jis  that  to  Philemon,  in 
order  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  church  was  planted  by 
Paul  himself.  No  less  than  sixteen  arguments  arc  adduced  w  ith 
this  view  .  A  reviewer  of  Dc  Wette’s  Introduction  in  the  ‘  llal- 
lischc  Literatur-Zeitung’  for  1828,  advocated  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  ;  which  were  also  defended  by  Schulz  in  the  ^  Studien  mid 
Kritikcn’  for  1821);  by  Schott,  in  his  Introduction;  and  by 
llishop  Tomlinc.  Wiggers  has  recently  endeavoured  to  sup¬ 
port  them  by  new  arguments,  in  the  '  Studien  nnd  Kritiken.’ 
In  early  times,  Thcodoret  had  taken  the  same  vicw\  The  great 
majority,  however,  of  continental  critics  maintain  the  opjiositc 
opinion,  such  as  Michaelis,  ling,  De  Wette,  Boehmer,  Steiger, 
Credner,  Ncandcr,  Olshausen,  and  Guerike. 

The  following  arguments  have  been  adduced  by  Lardncr  and 
others : — 

1.  It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  tra¬ 
velled  twice  through  Phrygia;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  one  or 
other  journey  he  visited  the  principal  cities,  such  as  Colossc  and 
liaodicca  (Actsxvi.O;  xviii.  23).  Was  it  possible  that  he  should 
go  through  the  country  without  planting  churches  in  cities  Jind 
towns  so  important  as  these  ? 

2.  The  epistle  exhibits  proofs  of  the  intimacy  and  afl'cctioii 
subsisting  between  the  apostle  and  the  Colossian  believers. 
Paul  seems  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  state ;  is  con¬ 
fident  that  they  had  been  grounded  and  w’ell  instructed  in  the 
faith  of  the  gospel ;  speaks  of  their  love  to  him,  and  gives  them 
such  exhortations  as  imply  a  personal  acquaintance,  find  induce 
the  belief  that  they  w'crc  first  instructed  by  him.  (See  i.  fi,  8, 
23 ;  ii.  5,  fi,  7, 20 — 23  ;  iv.7 — 9 ;  iv.  3,  1.)  The  salutations,  too,  in 
iv.  10, 1 1 , 11,  suppose  the  Colossians  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  Paul’s  fellow'-travcllcrs  and  fellow-labourers;  while  those 
in  the  15th  and  17th  verses  of  the  same  chapter  prove  that  the 
a|)ostle  knew*  the  state  of  the  churches  in  Colossc  and  Laodicca. 

3.  Epaphras  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Colossians  to  inquire 
of  Paul’s  welfare  (iv.  7,  8),  a  token  of  respect  on  their  part 
which  presupposes  a  personal  ac(|uaintance.  '  And  it  is  allowed 
that  Epaphras  had  brought  to  St.  Paul  a  particular  account  of 
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the  state  of  atVairs  in  this  chnrcli.  Wliich  is  another  ar^n- 
inent  that  they  were  his  converts/* 

•t.  The  Colossians  were  endowed  with  spiritual  f^ifts  (iii,  10), 
which  they  could  not  have  received  from  any  other  than  an 
apostle. 

5.  ‘  St.  Paul  does  in  effect,  or  even  expressly,  say  that  him¬ 
self  had  dispensed  the  gospel  to  these  C^olossians,  ch.  i.  21 — 25. 

I  shall  recite  here  a  hu’gc  part  of  that  context,  ver.  23 — 25  :  '  If  ye 
continue  in  the  faith,  grounded  and  settled,  and  he  not  moved 
away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  ye  have  heard,  .... 
w  hereof  I  Paul  am  made  a  minister.  Who  now'  rejoice  in  my  suf¬ 
ferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  alllictions 
of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body’s  sake,  w  hich  is  the  church. 
Whereof  1  am  made  a  minister,  according  to  the  dispensation 
of  (jod  w  hich  is  given  to  me  for  you,  to  fulfil,’  or  fully  to  preach, 

‘  the  word  of  (iod.’  And  what  follows  to  ver.  21).’* 

G.  It  is  written  in  chapter  ii.  1,2,  ‘For  I  would  that  ye 
knew'  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you,  and  for  them  at  Lao- 
dicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh ; 
that  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in 
love,’  &c.  Here  the  change  of  persons  implies  that  the  Colos¬ 
sians,  to  whom  he  is  w  riting,  had  seen  his  face,  else  the  w  riter 
would  have  said  not  their. 

7.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  affords  evidence  that  Paul  had 
been  among  the  Colossians.  The  IDth  verse  implies  that  Phile¬ 
mon  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  apostle,  probably 
at  the  home  of  the  former.  He  also  salutes  by  name  Apphia, 
the  w  ife  of  Philemon,  and  Archippus,  probably  pastor  at  Colosse; 
he  desires  Philemon  to  prepare  him  a  lodging ;  Philemon  is 
styled  his  fellow-labourer,  and  Archippus  his  fellow-soldier ;  all 
implying  personal  acquaintance  and  mutual  co-operation  in  the 
gospel  in  one  place,  perhaps  Colosse. 

Those  who  think  that  Epaphras,  or  some  other  person,  founded 
the  church  at  Colosse,  are  wont  to  appeal  to  chapter  ii.  1,  be¬ 
lieving  tlnat  the  clanse,  and  as  many  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the 
fleshy  includes  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  preceding.  Theo- 
doret  and  Lardner,  as  w  e  have  already  seen,  object  to  this  inter¬ 
pretation  on  account  of  the  sudden  change  of  person  ;  affirming 
that  the  apostle  should  then  have  w  ritten,  ‘  that  yoitr  hearts,  &c.,’ 
instead  of  ‘  their  hearts,  &c.’  They  also  refer  to  chapter  i.  7, 

‘  as  ye  have  also  learned  of  Epaphras,  &c.,’  words  supposed  to 
imply,  that  although  the  Colossians  had  been  taught  by  Epa¬ 
phras,  he  was  not  their  first  instructor;  and  to  the  expression, 
‘  Epaphras  who  is  one  of  you,’  (iv.  12),  which  the  apostle  would 
not  have  applied  to  him  had  Epaphras  founded  the  church ;  for 
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the  same  is  said  of  Oiiesimus  who  had  recently  been  converted, 
(iv.  9).  In  speaking  of  Epaphras,  tlie  apostle  never  adds,  M)v 
whom  ye  believed,'  or,  ‘by  whom  ye  were  brought  to  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Gospel,'  even  when  he  recommends  him  to  the  esteem 
of  the  Colossians.  Some  have  supposed  Epaphras  to  be  the 
same  as  Epaphroditus,  one  of  the  Philippian  pastors.  So  Gro- 
tius,  and  apparently  Winer.  It  is  more  probable,  that  they  were 
ditferent  persons.  So  Steiger,  Bochmer,  llhcinwald,  Larduer, 
Beausobre,  Olshausen,  and  others. 

In  reviewing  these  arguments,  various  considerations  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  impartial  inquirer.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  apostle  does  not  once  allude  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  founded  the  church  himself.  This  point  is  adduced  on 
other  occasions,  especially  when  the  members  were  in  danger 
of  being  led  away  by  Judaising  tejichers  from  the  foundation  he 
had  laid;  or  when  they  had  already  apostatised.  Thus  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  i.  G.,  ‘  1  marvel  that  ye  arc  so  sooii  removed 
from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto  another 
Gospel.'  It  is  no  satisfactory  reply,  that  the  apostle  deemed  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  state  a  matter  so  w  ell  known.  If  in  other  cases  he 
mentions  the  circumstance  as  one  that  ought  to  carry  w  eight 
along  with  it  to  the  minds  of  those  w  hom  he  had  instructed  in  per¬ 
son  ;  if  in  warning  against  the  teachings  and  seductions  of  here¬ 
tical  disturbers,  he  exhorts  to  abide  by  w  hat  the  churches  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  lips,  and  calls  attention  to  the  diversity  between 
his  own  doctrines  and  theirs,  should  w  c  not  expect  a  similar  course 
tow'ju*ds  the  Colossians  whose  faith  was  in  imminent  dimger  of 
being  corrupted  V  And  yet  his  personal  intercourse  among  them  is 
neither  named  nor  hinted  at.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  same  Paul  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
a  striking  diftcrcnce  will  be  apparent,  (1  Cor.  iii.  1 — 10.)  Even 
when  commending  Epaphras  to  their  affectionate  regard,  he 
does  not  say,  that  he  preached  the  same  Gospel  as  they  had 
already  heard  from  his  own  mouth.  He  docs  not  stJitc,  that  he 
built  upon  the  foundation  which  he  himself  had  laid  among  them, 
or  that  they  should  implicitly  receive  his  teachings,  because  such 
teachings  exactly  coincided  with  those  which  the  .apostle  himself 
had  propounded  among  them  as  the  true  foundation  of  their 
fellowship  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  All  this  is  singular,  if  it 
be  conceived  that  Paul  himself  planted  the  church.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  in  harmony  with  this  peculiarity,  that  although  various 
^lusions  arc  made  to  their  ha\ing  heard  the  gospel  (i.  o.  23),  it 
is  never  subjoined  that  they  had  heard  it  from  himself ;  although 
this  would  have  been  highly  apposite  amid  the  concern  expressed 
for  their  welfare  and  their  leaning  towards  the  heretics.  The 
same  force  docs  not  attach  to  Paul's  mention  of  his  hearing  of 
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tlieir  faith  and  other  virtues,  since  Epapliras’s  report  conccniing 
tlieni  does  not  att’ect  the  point  before  ns. 

It  is  true  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Colossians  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shew  his  anxiety  for  their  state,  his  knowledge  of 
their  circumstances,  his  familiarity  with  their  belief,  and  with 
the  proj^rcss  they  had  made  in  divine  things ;  but  of  these  he 
was  apprised  by  Kpaphras.  AVhen  it  is  recollected  that  tlic 
apostle  had  the  care  of  all  the  churches  upon  him — that  he  was 
properly  the  pastor  of  all — that  he  watched  over  them  with 
parental  solicitude,  although  he  may  not  have  planted  them  per¬ 
sonally,  the  passages  supposed  to  denote  a  persoimi  acipiaint- 
ance,  on  his  part,  with  the  Colossians,  will  not  appear  strange. 
In  relation  to  the  messengers  sent  in  various  directions  to 
the  churches — the  exhortations  dispatched  through  them  to  the 
various  Christian  communities,  the  affectionate  counsels  witli 
which  they  were  charged,  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament 
are  defective  ;  but  it  may  be  well  conceived  that  such  things  were 
frequent.  In  this  way  he  came  to  know  the  peculiar  influences 
to  which  the  converts  were  exposed  from  without,  as  well  as  tlic 
internal  elements  which  pervaded  and  leavened  them  in  their 
social  fellowship.  How  natural  was  it  therefore,  that  the  Colos¬ 
sians  should  entertain  a  high  veneration  for  the  great  apostle. 
If  they  had  love  to  all  the  saints,  as  is  said  in  the  first  cliaptcr 
(1th  verse)  most  of  whom  they  had  not  seen  in  the  flesh,  sliould 
they  not  liave  felt  a  higher  love  for  Paul.  They  owed  their  con¬ 
version  to  him  if  not  immediately,  at  least  through  the  teaching 
of  persons  whom  he  had  instructed  and  sent.  They  had  hearil 
of  Ins  abundant  labours  and  self-denying  zeal  on  behalf  of  tho 
(lentilCvS,  and  they  might  look  to  him  as  their  spiritual  father  in 
consequence  of  the  relation  which  Epaphras  and  others  sustained 
to  himself  and  to  them.  Not  to  have  written  in  this  manner 
would  have  savoured  of  some  other  than  the  ardent  and  zealous 
apostle,  whose  heart  was  so  large  as  to  embrace  within  its  capa¬ 
cious  folds  all  the  churches  of  the  Saviour.  For  these  Colossians 
not  to  have  manifested  their  love  to  him,  which  they  must  have 
done  chiefly  through  E})aphras,  would  have  belied  tlnur  profes¬ 
sion  and  contradicted  their  Christianity.  Thus  w  Idle  the  entire 
tenour  of  the  epistle  shew  s  that  the  apostle  is  w  riting  to  con¬ 
verts,  disciples,  and  friends,  it  is  not  nccessar}-  to  assume  tliat 
they  were  his  oirn  iinmedinte  discip/es  and  converts.  Those  who 
imagine  that  they  must  have  been  such,  measure  the  feelings  of 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians  by  a  niod(*rn  standard.  Tlie 
coldness  and  negligence  now'  so  prevalent  among  professing 
Christians,  especially  those  w  horn  Providence  has  placed  at  a  little 
distance  from  one*  another,  sliould  not  be  transferred  to  the 
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apostolic  aj^c.  That  were  to  go  in  opposition  to  the  testimony 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

That  the  apostle  travelled  twice  through  Phrygia  does  not 
prove  that  he  visited  Colossc  and  Laodieea.  In  his  first  journey 
he  passed  from  ('ilicia  and  Dcrbe  to  Lystra,  thence  through  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Phrygia  to  Galatia,  Mysia,  and  IVoas. 
Tims  his  route  lay  to  the  north  of  Laodieea,  Ilierapolis,  and 
Colosse.  In  his  second  missionary  journey,  he  went  from 
Lvstra  to  Phrygia,  thence  northward  to  Galatia,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  Troas.  This  route  was  also  to  the  north  of  those 
three  cities.  He  may  indeed  have  turned  aside  from  his  direct 
way,  and  have  traversed  all  the  countnj  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
in  order  (Acts  wiii.  23) ;  but  the  word  all  is  not  iii  the  original ; 
and  if  Phrv  gia  possessed  sixty-two  towns,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  could  have  published  the  gospel  in  all.  Probably,  however, 
there  were  not  so  many  tow  ns  at  that  period,  as  there  were  in 
the  sixth  century,  according  to  the  testimony  of  llieroeles. 
Theodoret  thinks  it  strange  that  I’aul  should  be  in  IMirygia 
and  not  visit  the  metropolis  Ilierapolis;  hut  other  cities  may 
have  been  more  important  in  the  eye  of  the  apostle.  In  regard 
to  (\)los8ians  iii.  16,  neither  it  nor  the  parallel  place  (Kphes.  v. 
H) — 20),  implies  the  possession  of  miraculous  gifts.  8nch  an 
idea  is  not  suggested  by  the  natural,  vihvious  interpretation. 

The  words  *  for  1  would  that  ve  knew’  wdiat  great  conflict 
1  have  for  von,  and  for  them  at  Laodieea,  and  for  as  manv  as 
have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,  that  their  liearts  might  he 
comforted,’  &c.  (Col.  ii.  1,  2),  have  been  urged  by  parties  hold¬ 
ing  opptisite  opinions  w  itli  regard  to  the  founder  of  the  Colos- 
siau  church,  ’fhe  exposition  of  them  by  Theodoret  and  Lardner 
has  been  already  mentioned.  According  to  it  two  classes  of 
persons  are  specified  :  first,  the  inhabitants  of  Colosse  and 
Laodieea;  secondly,  those  who  had  not  seen  the  face  of  Paul. 
Hence  the  last  clause  intimates,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  the 
Colossians  and  Laodiceans  had  seen  him  personally,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  third  person  [their  hearts,  not  ifour) 
immediately  following.  Put  the  pronoun  in  the  third  person 
need  create  no  difliculty.  In  consequence  of  ouoi  w  hicli  precedes, 
the  pronoun  is  put  in  the  third  instead  of  the  second  person,  the 
rather  because  they  of  Laodieea  arc  alluded  to  in  the  same 
person.  On  the  supposition  that  the  last  clause  explains  the 
two  preceding,  and  points  to  the  eircumstance  that  the  (^olos- 
sians  and  Laodiceans  had  not  seen  liis  face,  there  is  a  signifi- 
<'anec  and  coherence  in  the  parts  of  the  verse;  hut  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Theodoret  and  others,  that  significance  is  de¬ 
stroy  ed.  M  cannot  persuade  myself,’  savs  Neander,  Mhat,  if 
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the  Colossians  and  Tjaodiccans  had  received  tlie  {gospel  from  the 
lips  of  the  apostle,  he  would  have  placed  them  so  closely  in  con¬ 
nection  M'ith  those  who  '/w'ci*c  not  personally  known  to  him, 
without  any  distinction,  as  we  find  in  Colossians  ii.  1  ;  since,  in 
reference  to  the  anxiety  of  the  apostle  for  the  churches,  it 
always  made  an  important  ditlcrcncc  whether  he  himself  had 
founded  them  or  not/  The  last  clause  is  added  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  that  the  apostle’s  anxiety  was  more  intense  for  such 
as  were  personally  unknown,  than  for  those  whom  he  had 
planted  and  watered.  The  former  lay  nearer  his  heart,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  weaker  and  more  tender.  Hence 
the  phrase  '  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the 
flesh,’  is  subjoined,  with  the  object  of  expressing  the  vehemence 
of  his  inward  conflict  in  relation  to  such  individuals  as  he  had 
not  seen — a  conflict  all  the  more  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  distance  in  magnifying  dangers  real  or  imaginary. 
Wiggers  prefers  the  rendering  ^  also  for  those  (of  the  Christians 
in  Laodicca  and  Colossc)  who  have  not  personally  known  me ;’ 
but  Neander  justly  observes  that  this  is  not  natural ;  for  if  the 
writer  had  intended  to  express  such  an  idea,  he  would  hardly 
have  failed  to  limit  oo-o*  by  adding  u/acZv. 

The  conjunction  xai  (also)  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventh  verse  in  the  first  chapter  does  not  necessarily  presup- 
l)osc  a  previous  instructor.  It  refers  to  the  preceding  statement. 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Scholz  omit  it  as  spurious ;  and 
Neander  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  view.  The  word  aweijui 
in  ii.  5,  docs  not  imply,  as  AViggers  thinks,  that  Paul  had  been 
once  present,  but  is  used  in  antithesis  to  his  presence  vnth  them 
in  the  spirit :  *  though  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  1  with 
you  in  the  spirit.’ 

With  respect  to  Epaphras,  he  is  styled  07ie  of  you  (iv.  12). 
Had  Epaphras  founded  the  church,  the  apostle,  it  is  said. 
Mould  not  have  applied  such  a  phrase  to  him.  This  assertion  is 
hazardous.  Epaphras  is  described  Jis  a  native  of  Colossc,  and 
therefore  he  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  Mclfare  of  his  om  ii 
citizens  and  neighbours.  When  the  apostle  recommends  Iiim, 
M’hat  stronger  terms  could  he  employ  than  the  following  :  '  Epa¬ 
phras  who  is  one  of  you,  a  servant  of  Christ,  saint cth  you, 
alM’ays  labouring  fervently  for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand 
perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  Mill  of  Go(l.  For  I  bear  him 
record  that  he  hath  a  great  zeal  for  you,  and  them  that  arc  in 
Laodicca,  and  them  in  ilierapolis’  (iv.  12,  13)?  \\  hat  could 

have  been  more  fitted  to  draM’  forth  the  aflection  and  sympathy 
of  the  Colossians,  or  to  fix  their  esteem?  It  is  true  that  Onesi- 
mus  is  also  described  as  one  of  the  Colossians ;  but  the  subse- 
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(jiUMit  words  Hullicicntly  distiuj^iiish  the  same  |)lirase  applicil  ui 
the  first  instance  to  Onesimns,  and  in  the  seeond  to  Epaphras. 
No  significance  or  emphasis  could  have  belonged  to  an  appendix 
to  the  name  of  Epaphras,  such  as  ‘  by  whom  ye  believed.'  That 
would  have  been  superfluous. 

The  epistle  to  Philemon  does  not  aflbrd  sufficient  evidence 
that  Paul  had  been  personally  present  amoii"  the  Colossiaus. 
Philemon  had  been  converted  by  Paul,  not  at  Colosse,  but  rather 
at  Ephesus.  The  salutation  of  Archij)pus  by  name,  as  well  as 
Apphia  his  wife,  does  not  argue  previous  personal  aeqnaintance ; 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  Colossiaus  may 
have  heard  Paul  preach  at  Ephesus,  and  have  been  converted 
by  his  ministry.  Epaphras,  how  ever,  had  given  liim  an  account 
of  these  labourers  in  the  common  vineyard.  On  the  w  hole,  it 
is  most  probable,  that  the  church  at  Colosse  was  planted  by 
Epaphras.  'fhe  notices  of  this  person  are  very  brief  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  mav  be  inferred  from  Col.  iv.  12,  that  he  was  a 
nati^^e  of  ('olosse.  Paul  styles  him  a  servant  of  Christ  (iv.  12), 
mtjfeilotr -prisoner  in  ('hrist  Jesns  (Philem.  23);  and  our  dear 
fellow  servant j  who  is  for  you  a  faithful  minister  of  Christy  (Col. 
i.  7).  Perhaps  he  had  been  sent  forth  during  the  apostle's  long 
abode  at  Ephesus,  to  preach  the  g08])el  in  those  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  of  Phrygia,  which  Paul  w  as  unable  to  visit  in  person. 
It  would  appear  that  he  was  put  into  prison  some  time  after  he 
had  visited  the  apostle  at  Rome.  As  he  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Paul  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  Christianity,  all  con¬ 
fidence  was  reposed  in  him.  lie  taught  the  same  doctrines,  and 
inculcated  the  same  duties  as  his  inspired  preceptor.  If  the 
apostles  were  ambassadors  for  Christy  or  in  ChrisCs  stead,  as  is 
affirmed  in  2  Cor.  v.  20 ;  their  assistants  and  co-w  orkers  were, 
in  like  manner,  their  representatives.  lienee  Epaphras  is  styled 
(Col.  i.  7),  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ  in  PauVs  stead  {Onip 
not  (tnip  u/Acui).  It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the  honour  of 
founding  the  Colossian  church  was  due  to  Timothy,  although 
Michaelis  inclines  to  that  view.  Yet  Epaphras  was  not  their 
only  teacher,  lie  was  joined  and  assisted  by  others,  such  as 
Philemon  and  Arehippus.  This  obviates  the  objection  that  the 
Colossiaus  would  not  send  away  their  apostle  while  the  church 
was  yet  in  an  infant  state.  The  apostolie  churches  had  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  pastors.  They  were  not  dependent  on  one  individual 
ffir  spiritual  oversight. 

III.  The  authenticity  the  epistle  is  amply  attested  by  quota¬ 
tions  in  Irena'us,  (Mement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian  ;  and  by 
various  allusions  in  .lust in  Martyr  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch. 
Irena'us  says  :  ‘  .\nd  again  in  the  Epistle  to  the  ('olossians. 
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(Paul)  says,  Luke  the  beloved  physician  jjjreets  you.’*  (Mcniciit 
of  Alexandria  writes  :  ‘  And  in  the  Epistle  to  the  ('olossians  he 
(Paul)  writes, &c.’t  Tertnllian  has  the  following':  ‘  From  whieli 
thiiijrs  the  apostle  restraining  ns,  expressly  eantioiis  against 
pliilosophy,  when  he  writes  to  the  Colossians,  ‘  Heware  lest  any 
man  spoil  yon  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the 
tradition  of  men,  eoutrary  to  the  foresight  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’ f 
The  allnsioiisof  Justin  Martyr  may  be  found  in  his  dialogue  w  ith 
Try pho,  where  he  says  :  ‘Christ  is  the  tirst-born  of  all  things 
made ;  the  tirst-born  of  Hod,  and  before  all  the  creatures.’  ^ 


Tlieophilns  of  Antioch,  in  his  three  books  to  Antolyens,  w  rites  : 
‘  lie  begat  this  emanated  Word,  the  tirst-born  of  every  creature.’ || 
In  like  manner  Mareion  received  the  epistle  into  his  canon,  and 
Fnsebins  placed  it  among  the  acknowledged  books  (6fjLo\oyo6fxsv<x) . 
Blit  the  universal  reception  of  the  epistle  has  recently  found  an 
exception  in  Mayerhotf,  to  whom  may  be  added  Professor  Banr 
of  Tiibingen.  The  ])osthnmons  treatise  of  the  former  needs  no 
formal  refutation,  since  his  arguments  have  attracted  little  at¬ 
tention  and  found  no  welcome  response,  even  among  his  ration¬ 
alizing  countrymen.  The  stamp  of  anthentieity  is  imprinted 
on  every  paragraph  of  the  epistle.  He  who  can  believe  that  it 
was  first  composed  in  the  second  century  out  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  has  certainly  failed 
to  perceive  its  characteristic  peculiarities. 

IV.  V.  The  connexion  between  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians  has  been  treated  in  a  preceding  article,^!  as  well 
as  the  time  and  place  at  which  they  were  w  ritten. 

\  1.  Coiitentft,  The  epistle,  like  most  others  w  ritten  by  Paul, 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  doctrinal  and  a  practical.  The  first  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  commenccuicnt  to  ii.  23 ;  the  second  from  ii.  24, 
to  the  conclusion.  Each  of  these  leading  portions  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  two  paragraphs,  viz.  I.  («),  i.  1 — 23;  (^),  i.  24 — ii. 
23;  II.  (fl),  iii.  1 — 17;  (/>),  iii.  18 — iv.  18. 


*  Et  itcriim  in  cpistola  quo?  est  ail  Colossenses,  ait :  Salutat  vos  Lucas, 
meilicus  dilcctus  (Col.  iv.  14).  Advers.  Hacrcs.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  sect.  1. 
t  Kav  ry  irpo^  KoXoffffrtiTc  tTriirroXy,  'SovOirovvrf^,  r.  X.  Strom,  lib.  i. 

p.  277  (ed.  (Jolon.  1088).  Conf.  Strom,  iv.  p.  41)9  ;  v.  p.  .')70  ;  vi.  p.  04.*). 

t  A  cpiibus  nos  apostolus  rcfrainans,  nominatim  pnilosophiam  testatur 
caveri  oporterc,  scribens  ad  Colossenscs  ;  Videte  ne  quis  vos  circumveniat 
per  Philosophiam  et  inancm  seductionem,  secundum  traditionem  bominum, 
pnrter  provideniiam  Spiritus  Sancti.  De  Praiscript.  Advers.  lla;r.  cap.  vii. 
p.  235. 

^  TTpiorOTOKOV  Ttov  TrdvTUtV  ‘TTOltlud.TtUV  \  ITpUtTOTOKOV  TOV  (Uov,  Kai  irpo  TrdvrutP 

tmv  KTinpanov. — Dial,  cum  Try pn.  pp.  310 — .'120  (Colon.  1080). 

II  Poftrov  Tup  Xoyoi'  iytpptjfTt  npoipofuKup^  TrptproroKop  irdoi)^  tcrifftwt,— Lib.  n* 
p.  loo  (ed.  Colon.  I08t).) 

Ti  ‘  Eclectic  Review  *  for  April,  1841,  article  .'5. 
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I.  (fl).  After  the  salutation,  the  apostle  expresses  liis  thanks 
to  (lod  for  the  faith  and  love  of  the  ('olossian  believers  and  his 
unceasinj;  prayer  on  their  behalf  that  they  might  be  filled  with 
the  knowlcge  of  the  divine  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  un¬ 
derstanding,  so  as  to  w  alk  worthy  of  the  Lord  .and  w  ell  pleasing 
in  his  sight,  abounding  in  good  deeds  of  every  kind,  for  which 
they  were  strengthened  by  the  power  of  God  working  within 
them.  He  again  expresses  his  thanks  to  God  the  Father,  who 
had  prepared  him  and  the  Colossians  for  the  heavenly  inheri¬ 
tance,  since  they  had  been  delivered  from  the  kingdom  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  translated  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Son, 
through  w  hose  blood  alone  arc  procured  forgiveness  and  complete 
redemption.  The  mention  of  Christ  and  his  atonement  suggests 
the  propriety  of  describing  his  person  and  dignity.  Accordingly, 
he  is  declared  to  i)c  the  Eternal  God,  the  creator  and  upholder 
of  all  things  and  all  beings  in  the  universe,  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  the  first-born  of  the  dead,  having  pre-eminence 
over  spiritual  intelligences  as  well  as  renovated  humanity.  This 
description  was  primarily  directed  against  the  false  teachers, 
who,  by  placing  the  Savioiu*  on  an  eipiality  w  ith  angels,  lessened 
his  essential  dignity.  As  Lord  over  .all,  Christ  is  said  to  have 
reconciled  all  things  by  his  blood,  and  the  Colossians  also, 
divested  of  their  previous  enmity,  to  the  end,  that  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  steadfiust  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  they  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  faultless  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Almighty. 

1.  {b).  In  this  paragraph  the  apostle  expresses  his  joy  in  thi 
office  to  w  hich  he  had  been  called,  notwithstanding  all  Ids  siifler- 
ings,  because  these  vciy'  sufferings  tended  to  promote  the  progress 
and  to  subserve  the  completeness  of  the  church  universal.  In 
ilischarging  the  duties  of  his  ministr\^  he  affirms  that  he  h.ad  to 
pn'ach  the  gospel  fully,  to  instruct  and  warn  all  men,  both 
.lews  and  Gentiles,  and  to  present  cveiy  one  perfect  in  C3irist. 
It  was  for  this  that  he  laboured  and  earnestly  strived,  especially 
for  the  Christians  at  Colossc  and  Laodieea,  and  as  many  as  had 
not  seen  his  face.  For  them  he  entertained  the  most  earnest 
solicitude  that  they  might  be  established  and  knit  together  in 
love,  being  fully  assured  in  their  understandings  of  the  mystery 
of  G(hI — the  divine  ]uirposc  of  blessing  mankind  in  that  Saviour 
in  whom  arc  hid  all  the  treasm*cs  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Ue  then  proceeds  to  caution  them  against  a  deceitful  wisdom 
grounded  upon  human  authority,  and  not  derived  from  Christ. 
In  opiiosition  to  a  philosophy  so  false  and  dangerous  he  reminds 
them  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  C3irist  bodily, 
and  that  they  tliemselves  had  been  spiritually  quickened  by  his 
grace,  having  been  delivered  from  the  vokc  of  legid  obscrvauces 
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and  superstitious  rites.  They  <)ujj;lit  not  to  allow  themselves, 
therefore,  to  he  seduced  from  the  gospel  hya  pretended  wisdom, 
which  affected  intercourse  with  angels  and  spirits,  enjoined  the 
ohservaiiee  of  eeremouial  ordinances,  ahstinenee  from  meats 
and  drinks,  and  an  ascetic  neglect  of  the  body.  If  they  had 
died  w  ith  (Mirist  to  the  law’,  why  should  they  be  again  entangled 
with  the  yoke  of  bondage? 

11.  (a),  T  his  section  is  occupied  w  ith  general  j)reci‘pts  of  a 
practical  kind,  in  which  the  readers  are  exhorted  to  be  heavenly 
minded,  to  withdraw'  their  affections  from  sinful  objects,  to 
crucify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  to  lay  aside  such  j)ractiees  as  thovse 
in  which  they  had  once  indulged,  and  to  be  clothed  w  ith  virtues 
belonging  to  tlie  renovated  nature.  They  are  exhorted  above 
all  to  have  the  love  and  peace  of  Clod  ]>redominant  in  their 
hearts,  to  edify  and  admonish  one  another  in  their  mutual  in¬ 
tercourse ;  and  at  all  times  to  give  thanks  to  (uxl  the  Father, 
who  had  created  them  anew’  after  the  divine  image. 


11.  (A).  The  apostle  now'  subjoins  various  directions  regarding 
domestic  life,  especially  the  relative  duties  of  husbands  and 
wives,  piirents  and  children,  servants  and  masters.  To  these  is 
added  an  exhortation  to  continued  prayer,  eond)ined  w  ith  w  ateh- 
fiduess  ;  prayer,  in  particular,  for  the  writers  release,  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel,  lie  refers  them  to 
Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  for  information  regarding  his 
state;  as  also  to  Oncsinius,  of  whom  he  speaks  witli  affection, 
'riie  concluding  verses  arc  occupied  with  salutations  from 
various  individuals,  and  an  injunction  to  have  the  present 
epistle  read  before  the  Laodicean  church,  while  the  epistle  sent 
from  Laodicea  to  Faul  should  also  be  read  in  the  church  at 
Folosse.  The  apostle  concludes  by  subscribing  the  epistle  with 
his  own  hand,  and  thus  imprinting  upon  it  the  seal  of  authen¬ 
ticity. 


Art.  111. — Reynard  the  Fox  :  a  renowned  Apologue  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
reproduced  in  Rhyme.  Longiimns. 

Among  the  works  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  obtained  a 
wider  popularity  than  the  most  popular  in  the  present  day  can 
boast,  *  The  most  pleasant  and  delightful  History  of  Iteynard  the 
Fox,^  as  it  was  called  by  our  earliest  translators,  held  perhaps 
the  first  place.  Germany,  France,  and  the  Low*  Countries,  each 
claimed  the  honour  of  its  birth-place.  For  many  centuries  this 
was  the  story  to  which  the  populace  listened  with  untiring  dc- 
hght ;  and  from  the  introduction  of  printing  even  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  often  been  found,  in  the  rudest  form,  the  sole  book 
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which  the  (Jermnu  or  Flemish  peasant  calls  his  own.  In  Enjj- 
land  this  widely-celebrated  'brute  epic'  seems  to  have  been 
known  from  a  Very  early  period ;  introduced  probably  by  the 
Flemish  burghers,  who  were  so  constantly  visiting  our  ports 
w  ith  their  mcrehaudize.  And  although  during  the  middle  ages 
'  Uevnard  the  Fox'  never  superseded  the  popular  tales  and 
ballads  of  genuine  English  growth,  at  the  close  of  the  liftcenth 
century,  aud  during  the  following  period,  it  took  its  place 
among*  the  books  of  the  people ;  and  many  a  black-letter  copy, 
and  many  a  later  one,  printed  on  coarsest  pa])cr  and  w  ith  well- 
worn  types,  still  attests  how  interesting  and  amusing  the  story 
of  Reynard's  unecpiallcd  cunning  was  formerly  considered. 

A  work  which  attained  so  wide  and  so  lengthened  a  popu- 
laritv,  must  have  possessed  a  merit  of  some  kind  ;  aud  therefore 
we  fullv  agree  w  ith  the  present  translator,  that  '  not  w  ithoiit 
reason  on  their  side  are  they,  w  ho  charge  it  against  our  early 
writers  upon  books,  as  a  very  heinous  sin  of  omission,  that  they 
should  barely  have  alluded  to  the  existence  of  a  work  perhaps 
the  most  notable  of  all  the  compositions  w  Inch  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  early  middle  age ;'  a  w  ork,  we  may  add,  w  Inch, 
from  its  w  ide-spread  popularity,  must  have  been  iniluential  in 
no  common  degree. 

The  same  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  birth-place  of '  Rey¬ 
nard  the  Fox '  rests  also  upon  the  era  of  its  j)roduction.  ‘  As 
to  its  origin,  all  is  dark  and  uncertain  ;  the  more  w  e  investigate, 
the  older  grows  the  poem.'  In  a  more  elementary  form  it  has 
been  traced  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  it  was  recognized  as  a  well- 
known  work — Richard  Cocur  dc  Lion  referring  to  it  in  one  of 
his  satirical  poems.  That  it  is  very  ancient  in  its  origin  is,  we 
think,  to  be  deduced  from  the  form  of  the  story  alone;  one  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid  not  in  courts  or  cities,  but  in  the  wild 
wiH)d,  and  in  which  the  interlocutors  arc  all  brutes. 

At  first  sight,  and  ere  we  have  become  ac(|uainted  with  the 
singular  skill  with  which  the  talc  is  constructed,  aud  the  wonder¬ 
ful  force  and  spirit  with  which  each  character — brute  though  he 
be — is  delineated,  we  might  think  this  form  would  militate 
against  its  popularity ;  but  the  historv'  of  popular  literature — w  c 
use  the  term  here,  not  in  its  general,  but  its  strictly  specific 
sense — has  shown  that  'the  brute  fable'  is  most  frecjuently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  earliest  stage  of  a  nation's  literature;  and 
that  so  strongly  dors  the  uncultivated  mind  cling  to  that  species 
of  fiction,  that  an  appeal  through  the  medium  of  fable  to  a 
rude  multitude  has  otteu  proved  successful,  when  close  reason¬ 
ing  or  earnest  and  elotpient  pleading  would  have  been  alike  in 
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And  it  is  natiinil  that  this  should  be  so.  The  mass  of  the 
populace,  unused  to  a  wide  range  of  thought,  liave  many  tastes 
in  common  witli  children,  and  we  all  know  with  what  intense 
delight  they  listen  to  stories,  in  which  the  lower  order  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  the  speakers  and  actors.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as 
though  the  slowly  awakening  imagination  required  to  descend, 
ere  it  soared  upward.  Kow’  the  bird,  the  beast,  even  the  fish, 
endowed  with  speech  and  reason,  arc  not  so  widely  removed 
from  common  apprehension  as  the  w  ild  and  beautiful,  or  awful 
beings  which  find  a  place  in  the  popular  legends  of  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  human  mind.  The  habits  of  the  talking 
brute  belong  to  every  day  life,  and  all  his  characteristics,  wdic- 
thcr  they  refer  to  his  original  condition  or  to  his  superadded 
rationality,  are  still  what  every  mind  can  comprehend,  llis 
very  virtues, — fidelity,  honesty,  kindly  feeling,  require  no  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  realize,  and  his  evil  qualities, — fero¬ 
city,  gluttony,  force,  fraud,  cunning,  arc  but  the  transcript  of 
w  hat  may  be  seen  all  around. 

While  we  willingly  yield  our  admiration  to  the  artistic  skill 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  great  ^  brute  epic'  before 
us,  and  acknowledge  the  inimitable  talents  and  knavery  of  its 
hero,  we  still  feel  assured,  that  had  the  poetry,  or  the  cha¬ 
racters,  been  of  a  higher  order,  the  marvellous  j)opularity  of 
the  work  would  have  been  proport ionably  circumscribed. 
Hut,  although  of  poetic  passages  there  are  very  few,  and  the 
morality  is  genuine  common  place,  w  orldly  morality,  there  is  a 
dramatic  character,  and  a  vein  of  keen,  biting,  flasliing  satire 
throughout,  which  proves  that  the  most  autlientic  version  of 
'  Reynard  the  Fox,^  though  probably  constructed  from  a  much 
older  poem,  was  the  production  of  no  barbarous  age.  We 
have  already  remarked,  that  France,  (jcrmany,  and  Flanders, 
have  each  laid  claim  to  it.  Much  criticism  and  research  have 
been  bestowed  by  continental  scholars  on  this  subject,  and  the 
w  eight  of  evidence  seems  to  assign  to  Flanders  or  North  Western 
Germany  the  honour  of  its  birth,  and  about  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century  for  its  date.  It  was  at  this  period,  the 
most  important  and  stirring  of  the  centuries  of  '  the  marvel¬ 
lous  middle  ages,^  that  '  the  citizen  class  made  gigantic  strides 
tow  ards  the  erection  of  that  order  of  middle  rank' — 

‘  in  the  continental  states  throughout  Germany  and  Handers,  no 
less  than  in  Italy  and  France — in  all  laying  the  foundations  of  that 
fabric  which  speedily  grew  up  into  a  rival  stronghold  of  politictd  power, 
and  set  up  the  burgher  commonalty  of  the  towns,  in  array  against  the 
feudatories  of  the  territorial  lords.  Already  had  the  genius  of  com¬ 
merce  made  her  habitation  in  the  Hanseatic  Towns  ;  whilst  Augsburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  other  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  were  fast  following 
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in  the  wake  of  busy  cntcr])ri8e  and  mercantile  activity — in  amassinp:  the 
j^old  which  was  to  be  freely  bartered  for  the  purchase  of  privilcj^s 
from  needy  barons,  made  bankrupt  by  the  costly  rage  for  crusading  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Tlicse  were  times  of  earnestness  and  endeavour — 
cverj’thing  was  earnest ;  men  were  earnest,  and  so  were  their  thoughts 
— their  writings ;  even  the  romance  of  life  consisted  in  its  reiUity. 
Action  was  the  sphere  of  the  higher  and  ruling,  as  fact  and  unsophis- 
tical  observation  of  things  iis  they  were,  the  province  of  the  recluse  and 
reflecting  chu«ses.  In  the  camp  was  bustle  and  alarum  ;  at  the  mart 
was  venture  and  enterprise  ;  in  the  Church  no  sleeping,  and  in  the 
cloister  no  lassitude  ;  princes,  priests,  peasants  and  peers,  were  alike 
busy,  and  alike  obser\’ed.  Even  *the  Schoolmaster’  was  out  and 
abroad — luul  then,  more  than  at  any  time  since,  men  lived  sub  ferula  of 
the  satirical  spirit  of  the  age ;  apologues,  apopthegms,  fables,  didactic 
tales,  and  jminted  pithy  diatribes,  soaring  at  the  higher  quarries,  and 
stooping  to  the  meanest  gJime,  were  hurtling  their  shafts  through  the 
air,  imd  helping  the  Walpurgis  din  of  human  life.* — Introduction,  p.  ‘2*2. 

It  was  then,  as  the  eloquent  Gbrrcs  remarks, '  Tluit  in  a  cli¬ 
max  of  bitter  ami  earnest  signiiicaiiee,  ^Reynard  the  Fox — that 
gro4\t  world  panorama — was  evoked,  and  stood  out  in  relief,  the 
literal  shadow  of  an  imperishable  age.' 

Rut  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  storj^,  and  the  opening  verses 
will  give  the  reader  a  good  specimen  of  the  hearty,  merry, 
downright  style  in  which  the  whole  talc  is  told : 

*  Now  Pentecost,  the  Feast,  by  some 
Called  *  merry  Whitsuntide,*  was  come  ! 
llic  fields  shewed  brave,  with  kingcups  dight, 

And  hawthorns  kcrchcft  were  in  white : 

Her  low.  breathed  lute  the  freshening  rill 
Unto  the  wakened  woods  *gan  trill ; 

Whilst,  hid  in  leafy  bower  remote, 

'Phe  Cuckoo  tuned  his  hcrald-note  ; 

'Hie  meads  were  prankt  in  gold  and  green. 

And  ‘  Icetel  fowdes*  of  liveried  sheen. 

Their  ])ipes  with  Jubilate  !  swelling. 

From  bush  and  spray  were  philomelling — 

'Pile  breeze  came  balmy  from  the  west. 

And  April,  harnessed  in  her  best. 

The  laughing  sun  led  forth  to  see — 

When  Noble  (Lion-King  was  he. 

And  sceptre  swayed  o*er  Bird  and  Beast) 

Held  ancient  ways,  and  kept  the  Feast. 

Tlic  trumi>ets  clanged  loud  proclamation — 

The  courtiers  coursed  throughout  the  nation — 

Full  many  a  Brave  and  many  a  Bold 
Came  hastening  in  troops  untold — 

\  ;diant  worthies.  Lords  of  Feud — 

Prom  russet  glade  and  good  green  wood  ; 
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lA)ng-Bill,  and  Miiggie,  the  Crane  and  the  Pie, 

Witli  all  the  elite  nobility. — 

For  as  the  King  was  full  intent 
On  entertaining  all  who  went 
With  royal  cheer  and  deep  hibation. 

They  scented  far  the  invitation. 

Great  and  little,  all,  save  one — 

True  model  of  his  mother’s  son  :  — 

The  Fox.  .  .  .  * — pp.  iii,  iv. 

And  he,  conscious  of  his  many  evil  doings,  kept  away.  Many 
and  grievous  arc  the  charges  brouglit  against  him  ;  and  tlic  wolf, 
tlic  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  liarc,  in  turn,  ask  justice  of  the  king. 
Greyhe.ard  the  badger,  however,  undertakes  to  vindicate  Reynard, 
which  he  does  in  an  excellent  piece  of  special  plcjiding,  ending 
with  a  compliment  to  the  king,  and  an  assurance  that 

‘  Reynard’s  an  estimable  man — 

He  brooks  not  evil  deeds  to  scan  : 

And  since  the  King’s  last  peace,  you’ll  find, 

Its  breach  hath  shunned  of  every  kind. 

One  daily  meal  he  scarce  partakes, 

And  lives,  like  Anchorite,  on  cakes. 

With  stripes  his  body  chasteneth  sorn — 

All  out  of  godliness — nay,  more — 

The  holy  man  coarse  sackcloth  wears. 

Eschews  idl  flesh — on  sidt  fish  fares : 

No  tempter  can  the  saint  entice 
From  Alalepart,  his  fortidicc  : 

In  cloister-cell,  pinched,  wan,  and  wasted. 

He  moans  his  sins,  and  leaves  untasted 
All  day  his  frugal  meal,  to  fast. 

Till  penance  lift  his  load  at  last.* — p.  xiij. 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive  in  these  sly  hits  at  the  de¬ 
votees  of  the  day,  how  irritating  to  the  clergy  was  the  *  Pleasant 
History  of  Reynard  the  Fox.'  The  ingenuity  of  the  badger 
might  have  prevailed,  had  not  chanticleer,  with  a  sorrowing 
train,  come  forward  to  complain  of  this  fjisting  anchorite  having 
killed  nineteen  out  of  twenty-four  chickens  !  The  king,  there¬ 
fore,  waxes  very  w  rath,  and  sends  Rruin,  the  bear,  to  command 
Ins  attendance.  Bruin  sets  off  wdth  humourous  self-importance, 
not  doid)ting  but  he  shall  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  crafty 
fox.  Reynard  welcomes  him  right  lovingly,  and  on  pretence  of 
showing  him  a  store  of  honey  in  the  stump  of  a  tree,  leads  the 
lKK)r  bear  to  place  his  paws  in  it,  and  then,  withdrawing  the 
wedge,  leaves  him  fast  prisoner.  The  cat  is  next  dispatched  for 
the  refractory  culprit ;  and  he  is  beguiled  by  the  story  of  fat 
mice  in  the  parson's  barn,  and  caught  fust  in  a  noose.  Both  vie- 
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tims,  after  many  disasters,  appear  before  the  king,  and  relate 
their  misfortunes.  Unable  to  obtain  a  more  trusty  messenger, 
the  badger  is  now  sent ;  and  lle\  iiard,  secure  in  his  matchless 
cunning,  boldly  sets  off  to  court.  On  the  way,  being  very  de¬ 
vout,  he  proposes  to  make  coufessioii  of  his  past  sins,  and,  after 
detailing  sundry  vulpine  enormities,  he  prays  absolution : — 

‘  Greybeard  considenitely  revolved 
Ilow  best  such  sins  might  be  absolved. 

At  length,  a  twig  he  snapped  from  tree, 

And  said  :  *  Coz  !  give  yourself  stripes  three 
With  this  small  twig  ;  thereafter  do 
As  furthermore  I  tell  to  you. 

Set  down  the  twig  ;  then  over  it 
Jump  thrice  ;  and  turn  about  a  bit  ; 

'Fhen  back  again,  and  kneel  down  low  : 

(Nor  sign  of  hate  nor  malice,  shew) 

And  kiss  the  rod.  This  is  expedient : 

It  ’tokeneth  you  arc  obedient. 

Behold  the  penance  I  impose  ! 

And  from  its  due  observance  flows 
Forgiveness  of  idl  sins  on  earth. 

Committed  from  the  hour  of  birth.' 

'Hien  Ileyftard  cheerfully  obeyed. 

And  straight  dispatched  the  penance  laid. 

The  Badger,  next,  the  Fox  did  raise. 

And  said,  ‘  My  son,  now  go  your  w’ays  : 

Refonn  your  manners  ;  banish  hence 
All  ill,  with  prayer  and  penitence, — 

Sure  means  to  obliterate  the  past — 

Obey  the  law  ;  observe  each  fast  : 

Keep  well  the  Church’s  ordinances : 

Ix'avc  fowl :  shun  all  seductive  fancies  : 

Molest  no  more  your  neighbour’s  wife  : 

Reflect :  amend  your  reckless  life  ; 

’Hieft,  murder,  wrong  of  every'  kind. 

Abhor,  and  certain  grace  you’ll  find  !* 

Quoth  Reynard,  then,  ‘  So  be  it :  I 

\\  ill  walk  a  new  life  till  I  die  !’ — pp.  Ixxij,  Ixxiij. 

Uow'  biting  is  this  satire.  Rcy'uard  arrives  at  court,  and  in 
answer  to  the  vituperations  of  King  Noble,  professes  his  abso¬ 
lute  submission  to  him,  as  humbly  as  he  had  before  done  to 
holy  church.  But  this  is  of  no  avail ;  he  is  condemned  to  the 
gallows-tree,  he  is  brought  forth,  and  the  rope  is  about  his 
neck,  when,  while  the  crowd  arc  aw’aiting  his  last  dying  speech, 
he  assures  them  somethiug  weighs  most  heavily  on  his  mind, 
and  it  is,  that  his  father  has  hoarded  up  an  immense  store  of 
wealth,  whore,  he  only  knew,  and  which  w'as  intended  lor  the 
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purpose  of  overturning  the  state.  King  Noble,  and  the  queen, 
now  prick  up  their  ears,  coinniand  the  rope  to  be  loosed,  and 
eouj  are  1 1  le  fox, — 

*  By  his  last  hope 
Of  mercy  and  of  happiness 
Hereafter,  he  would  straight  confess 
The  whole  of  what  he  knew  concerning 
'Die  treason.* 

Ileyuard’s  speech  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  cunning  knavery, 
playing,  alternately,  on  the  fears  and  covetous  propensities  of 
the  weakminded.  He  involves  friends  and  enemies  alike  in  the 
charge  of  treason,  and  then  paints  so  seductively  the  immense 
store  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  of  which  he  alone 
knows  the  whereabout,  that  the  easily-beguiled  monarch  begins 
to  deem  him  his  most  stedfast  friend,  and  he  and  the  queen, 
both  urge  him  to  disclose  the  spot  where  this  v.ast  treasure  is 
concealed.  Reynard  now,  on  promise  of  full  pardon,  tells  them 
a  fine  roundabout  story ;  begs  them  to  go,  unaccompanied,  to  the 
place,  and,  above  all,  to  be  particular  as  to  the  hard  names 
which  he  pronounces.  The  king  very  naturally  proposes  to 
Reynard  to  accompany  them,  but  the  wily  fox  suddenly  recollects 
that  he  is  excommunicated,  and,  therefore,  what  a  disgrace 
would  it  be  for  the  king  to  go — 

‘  With  Reynard  out  a  pilgriming. 

’Twas  but  the  other  dav  that  he 
Did  sentence  him  to  death  !  now  see ! 

He  takes  to  honour,  love,  and  cherish 
Whom  holy  church  casts  out  to  perish  !  * 

The  gullible  monarch,  therefore,  agrees  that  Reynard  shall  at 
once  set  out  to  Rome  for  absolution  ;  and  lu*,  according,  takes 
Icjivc  in  the  most  devout  fashion,  begging  the  prayers  of  every 
one. 

Again,  is  the  knavery  of  the  fox  discovered ;  he  has  killed  the 
hare,  and  he  is  proclaimed  outhaw’.  In  the  discussions  respect¬ 
ing  this,  there  is  much  sly  satire ;  and  the  forms  of  the  feudal 
law  courts  are  ridiculed  with  a  rough  humour  which  appears  to 
us  a  strong  internal  proof  tlnat  ‘  Reynard  the  Fox,^  in  its  finished 
form,  was  the  production  of  one  of  the  burgher  class.  Reynard, 
however,  does  not  wait  for  his  assailants,  but  boldly  sets  out 
once  again  for  the  court.  On  the  road,  he  meets  Jocko,  the 
baboon,  who  is  going  to  Rome,  and  w  ho  promises,  for  a  ‘  con¬ 
sideration,'  to  relieve  Reynard  from  the  toil  of  going  thither 
himself,  w  hich  he,  apparently  with  great  devotion,  accepts.  To 
beguile  the  way,  he  discourses  freely  of  church  and  state, — the 
following  is  a  specimen  of  his  expositions : — 
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tims,  after  many  disasters,  appear  before  tlic  king,  and  relate 
their  misfortunes.  Unable  to  obtain  a  more  trusty  messenger, 
the  badger  is  now  sent ;  and  Ileyiiard,  secure  in  his  matchless 
cunning,  boldly  sets  off  to  court.  On  the  way,  being  very  de¬ 
vout,  he  proposes  to  make  confession  of  his  past  sins,  and,  after 
detailing  sundry  vulpine  enormities,  he  prays  absolution : — 

*  Grcyl)eard  considemtely  revolved 
Ilow  best  such  sins  might  be  absolved. 

At  length,  a  twig  he  snapped  from  tree, 

And  said  :  *  Coz  !  give  yourself  stripes  three 
With  this  small  twig  ;  thereafter  do 
As  furthermore  I  tell  to  you. 

Set  down  the  twig  ;  then  over  it 
Jump  thrice  ;  and  turn  about  a  bit : 

'rhen  hack  again,  and  kneel  down  low  : 

(Nor  sign  of  hate  nor  malice,  shew) 

And  kiss  the  rod.  This  is  expedient : 

It  ’tokeneth  you  arc  obedient. 
lU  hold  the  penance  I  impose  ! 

And  from  its  due  observance  flows 
Forgiveness  of  tdl  sins  on  earth. 

Committed  from  the  hour  of  birth.’ 

’Hien  Reyftard  cheerfully  obeyed. 

And  straight  dispatched  the  penance  laid. 

The  badger,  next,  the  Fox  did  raise. 

And  said,  *  My  son,  now  go  your  ways  : 

Refonn  your  manners  ;  banish  hence 
All  ill,  with  prayer  and  penitence, — 

Sure  means  to  obliterate  the  past — 

Obey  the  law  ;  observe  each  fost  : 

Keep  well  the  Church’s  ordinances  : 
l^ave  fowl :  shun  all  seductive  fancies  : 

Molest  no  more  your  neighbour’s  wife  ; 

Reflect :  amend  your  reckless  life  : 

Theft,  murder,  wrong  of  ever)'  kind. 

Abhor,  and  certain  graee  you’ll  find  !* 

Quoth  Reynard,  then,  *  So  be  it :  I 

Will  walk  a  new  life  till  I  die!’ — pp.  Ixxij,  Ixxiij. 

I  low'  biting  is  this  satire.  Reynard  arrives  at  court,  and  in 
answer  to  the  vituperations  of  King  Noble,  professes  his  abso¬ 
lute  submission  to  him,  as  humbly  iis  he  had  before  done  to 
holy  church.  Rut  this  is  of  no  avail ;  he  is  condemned  to  the 
gallows-tree,  he  is  brought  forth,  and  the  rope  is  about  his 
neck,  when,  while  the  crowd  arc  aw'aiting  his  last  dying  speech, 
he  assures  them  something  weighs  most  heavily  on  his  mind, 
and  it  is,  that  his  father  has  hoarded  up  an  immense  store  of 
wealth,  whore,  he  only  knew,  and  which  w'as  intended  for  the 
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piirpose  of  overturning  the  state.  King  Noble,  and  the  queen, 
now  prick  up  their  ears,  comniaud  the  rope  to  he  loosed,  and 
conjure  the  fox, — 

‘  By  his  last  hope 
Of  mercy  and  of  happiness 
Hereafter,  he  would  straight  confess 
The  whole  of  what  he  knew  concerning 
Tlie  treason.’ 

Rcyuard^s  speech  is  an  admirable  specinicn  of  eniiuing  knavery, 
playing,  alternately,  on  the  fears  and  eovetous  propensities  of 
the  weakniinded.  He  involves  friends  and  enemies  alike  in  the 
charge  of  treiison,  and  then  paints  so  sednetively  the  immense 
store  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  of  which  he  alone 
knows  the  whereabout,  that  the  easily-bcgnilcd  monarch  begins 
to  deem  him  his  most  stedfast  friend,  and  he  and  the  queen, 
both  urge  him  to  disclose  the  spot  where  this  vjist  treasure  is 
concealed.  Reynard  now,  on  promise  of  full  pardon,  tells  them 
a  fine  roundabout  story ;  begs  them  to  go,  unaccompanied,  to  the 
phice,  and,  above  all,  to  be  particular  as  to  the  hard  names 
which  he  pronounces.  The  king  very  naturally  proposes  to 
Reynard  to  accompany  them,  but  the  wily  fox^  suddenly  recollects 
that  he  is  excommunicated,  and,  therefore,  wdiat  a  disgrace 
would  it  be  for  the  king  to  go — 

*  With  Reynard  out  a  pilgriming. 

’Twas  hut  the  other  day  that  he 
Did  sentence  him  to  death  !  now  see ! 

He  takes  to  honour,  love,  and  cherish 
Whom  holy  church  casts  out  to  perish  !  * 

The  gullible  monarch,  therefore,  agrees  that  Reynard  shall  at 
once  set  out  to  Rome  for  absolution  ;  and  In^,  according,  takes 
leave  in  the  most  devout  fashion,  begging  the  prayers  of  every 
one. 

Again,  is  the  knavery  of  the  fox  discovered ;  he  ln\s  killed  the 
hare,  and  he  is  proclaimed  outlaw.  In  the  discussions  respect¬ 
ing  this,  there  is  much  sly  satire ;  and  the  forms  of  the  feudal 
law  courts  are  ridiculed  with  a  rough  humour  which  appears  to 
us  a  strong  internal  proof  that  *  Reynard  the  Fox,^  in  its  finished 
form,  was  the  production  of  one  of  the  burgher  class.  Reynard, 
however,  docs  not  wait  for  his  assailants,  but  boldly  sets  out 
once  again  for  the  court.  On  the  road,  he  meets  Jocko,  the 
baboon,  who  is  going  to  Rome,  and  who  promises,  for  a  ‘  con¬ 
sideration,'  to  relieve  Reynard  from  the  toil  of  going  thither 
himself,  which  he,  apparently  with  great  devotion,  accepts.  To 
beguile  the  way,  he  discourses  freely  of  church  and  state, — the 
following  is  a  specimen  of  his  expositions : — 
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‘  And  then  began 

Re>'nard  a  world  of  things  to  scan  ; 

Disserting  much,  from  King  to  Clown, 

Tlie  vices  of  the  Court  and  Town. 

But  chief  the  Hierarchy  lent 
The  staple  to  his  argument : 

And  many  a  sad,  severe  reflection, 

With  sign  of  much  sincere  affection. 

On  holy  men  and  things  he  uttered  : 

Like  bitter  bread,  with  honey  buttered, 

It  smacked  ;  and  so  the  Badger  thought , 

As  on  his  mind  the  sarcasm  wrought. 

The  fond  regretful  tone  he  used 
In  his  anathemas,  infused 
A  spicy  flavour  over  all — 

The  sugared  spoon  that  stirred  the  gall ! 

Tlie  King  by  rapine  lived,  he  said. 

As  others  did :  and  on  this  head 
Tlie  difference,  he  asserted  flat. 

Was  just  no  more  than  *  round  the  hat !’ 

What  "s  virtue  in  the  one,  was  vice 
In  t’  other,  by  distinction  nice. 

But  were  it  not  for  monks  and  priests, 

He  said,  who  rioted  at  feasts. 

And  in  excess  of  every  sort 
Grew  fat,  and  frolicsome  for  sport. 

And  in  their  wantonness  of  heart 
Such  bad  example  did  impart. 

That  others  of  less  holy  station 
Could  not  escape  contamination — 

He  never  had  to  sin  inclined. 

Nor  steeped  in  wickedness  his  mind  : 

To  carnal  thoughts  had  ne’er  descended  ; 

Nor  had  his  feet  once  thither  tended 
Where  Mother  Church  forbad  to  stray. 

Had  not  her  Sons  first  led  the  wav. 

Yes,  Greybeard !  Just  look  at  the  clergy  ! 

Good  mixed  with  bad  ! — and  yet,  e’er  heard  yc 
Of  any  greater  sins  to  others 

Ascril)ed,  than  to  our  surjdiccd  brotliers  ?’  —  pp.  clxxiij, 

clxxiv. 

Arrived  nt  court,  his  ready  wit  again  saves  him ;  and  he  excites 
the  interest  of  the  queen  by  a  second  story,  of  a  wonderful  comb 
and  looking  glass  which,  he  assures  her,  he  had  sent  h\^  the  hare 
for  her  es\>ecial  use;  hut,  to  obtain  possession  of  which,  the  hare 
had  doubtless  been  murdered  by  his  companion.  The  progress 
of  doubt  in  King  Noble’s  mind,  jis  to  whether,  after  all,  the  fox 
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still  be  innocent,  and  the  willingness  to  believe  it,  in  spite 
of  most  conclusive  evidence,  wlicn  he  finds  that  the  Fox  has 
still  valuable  jewels  which  he  promises  to  give  him,  are  painted 
by  the  hand  of  one  who  has  deeply  studied  human  nature ;  wliilc 
the  circumstance  of  a  culprit  at  the  bar,  telling  one  entertaining 
tale  after  another,  as  Reynard  on  this  occasion  docs,  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  simple  state  of  society,  and  the  eager  thirst  for 
‘  some  new  story,'  which  distinguished  those  times,  when  the 
dhour  was  the  most  cherished  companion  of  princes.  Here  is  a 
specimen, — an  old  fable,  but  never  has  it. been  told  with  more 
spirit. 

‘  When  Reynard  thus  perceived  the  s])ort 
His  talcs  afforded  to  the  Court, 

And  how  they  riveted  attention, 

There  seemed  no  end  to  his  invention, — 

He  told  them  stories  short  and  long ; 

Tlicy  seemed  like  Cantos  to  a  Song, 

Each  of  the  other  quite  suggestive, 

Converting  gloomy  thoughts  to  festive — 

As  how  the  Stork  was  once  provoked 
Hy  Isengrim,  when  well-nigh  choked 
With  some  great  bone ;  for  liong-bill  he 
Sent  off,  to  come  immediately. 

The  Doctor  to  his  roost  had  ta'en. 

But  quickly  rose,  and  grasped  his  cane  ; 

Slipped  on  his  shoes  and  shovel  hut. 

And  sought  the  Wolf,  who  moaning  sat  : 

He  could  not  speak,  but  pointed  to 
His  throat. — The  Stork,  as  wont  to  do. 

First  felt  his  pulse,  then  shook  his  head. 

Cried  *  hem  !  *  and  said,  ‘  you  must  be  bled  !  ‘ 

Whereat  the  Wolf,  in  angry  wise. 

Unto  the  Doctor’s  wondering  eyes 
Made  plain  the  grievance — *  Is  it  there  ?’ 

Quoth  Long-bill,  and  began  to  stare 
Adown  his  gorge — ‘  I’ll  have  it  out 
In  no  time !  ’  Then,  to  feel  about 
For  spectacles  he  did  begin,’ 

And  asked  ‘  Who  could  have  put  it  in  ?’ 

Tlie  Wolf  could  make  no  answer,  so 
Tlie  Stork  had  nothing  more  to  do 
Tlian  operate  ;  though  much  it  went 
Against  his  inclination’s  bent. 

To  pretermit  what  fonns  prcscri])e — 

Like  all  the  Apothecarv’  tribe  ! — 

With  bill  for  forceps,  leisurely, 

The  sticking  bone  he  then  did  free ; 

And  held  his  hand  out  for  the  fee. 
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Quoth  Isengrim  :  ‘  No  fee  is  due  ! 

Tlie  luckiest  leech  alive  are  you ! 

Within  mv  jaws  your  sconce  hath  lain — 

Yet  see  !  thou  hast  it  whole  again  !* — pp.  cev — eevii. 

At  length  Reynard,  emboldened  by  the  interest  taken  both  by 
the  king  and  queen  in  his  pleasant  stories,  assnnios  a  loftier 
tone,  and  demands  that  strict  legal  proof  shall  be  brought  of  the 
tnith  of  each  and  all  of  his  numerous  iniquities.  King  Noble  is 
sorely  puzzled  how  to  act ;  but  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  makes 
a  right  royal  speecli. 

*  Reynard !  I’d  have  you  understand, 

Tliat  whilst  I  over  this  wide  land 
Rear  sway,  none  who  for  justice  ask 
Shall  go  unheeded.  Hard  the  task 
To  arbitnite  ’twixt  right  and  wTong  ! 

You  must  have  seen  that  all  along, 

In  your  own  case.  Both  sides  I  hear. 

But  neither  makes  the  matter  clear. 

Tlie  Hare  is  killed — that’s  certain  !  granted  ! 

Who  killed  him  ?  Here  the  answer’s  wanted. 

Some  link  is  missing  in  the  chain  ; 

Tlierefore,  at  present,  I  refrain 
From  further  comment — nothing  less 
1  like,  than  law  that’s  made  to  guess 
At  guilt ; — and  the  accused,  ’tis  writ. 

Of  doubt  shall  have  the  benefit.’ 

*  Quoth  Reynard  then  :  ‘  My  King  hath  won 
A  victory  o’er  Solomon, 

In  wisdom,  equity,  and  law  I’ 

He  turned,  luid  by  his  side  he  saw 
Tlie  Badger,  who,  from  first  to  last. 

Had  marked  with  interest  the  cast 
Of  all  the  dice  :  he  had  reliance 
On  Reynard’s  tact,  and  looked  defiance 
To  all  around — their  glances  met — 

At  their  embrace  each  eye  was  wet ! 

With  smothered  laughter  bursting  nigh, 

Reynard  made  feint  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
To  heave,  whilst  (winking  all  the  while) 

He  whispered  to  his  friend  ‘  Old  File  ! 

We’ve  done  ’em  !  ’ — then  aloud,  *  One  kiss  ! 

Oh!  Greybeard,  what  a  world  is  this!* — pp.  ccxiij,  eexiv. 

Tlie  result  of  this  eventful  history  is,  that  the  wolf  Iscngriin, 
RoynarcFs  especial  dupe,  demands*  trial  by  battle.  He  fiings 
down  his  glove,  and  the  fox,  sorclv^  against  his  inclination,  is 
compelled  to  take  it  up.  The  whole  of  this  last  '  fytte,*  is  a 
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keen  satire  upon  chivalry;  and  the  burgher  poet,  evidently 
enjoys  the  unfair  and  mean  tricks  which  his  hero  plays  off 
against  his  more  valiant  foeman.  Reynard,  eventually  gains 
the  nctory,  but  as  may  be  supposed,  by  most*  unfair  means, 
and  the  king  conferring  knighthood  upon  him,  creates  him 
chancellor,  in  reward  of  his  successful  villainies.  It  was  surely 
therefore  in  a  vein  of  bitter  irony,  that  the  concluding  lines  of 

this  ‘delectable  history^  were  written. 

* 

‘  Good  Gentles !  heark’neth  what  1  say  ; 

And  bear  it  well  in  mind,  alway  ; 

Let  every  man  to  wisdom  turn  ! 

Love  virtue  ! — evil  only  spurn  ! — 

For  that  alone  this  hook  was  writ : 

None  other  drift  there  is  in  it ! 

About  your  hearts  this  precept  hind  : 

Keep  good  before,  thrust  sin  behind. 

Cheap,  too,  this  book  :  with  it  you  buy 
Kxperience,  free  of  penalty. 

'llie  *  world  mid  all  its  ways’  is  here 
(For  money,  and  the  cost  not  dear !) 

In  pleasant  masque  :  read  it  !  ’t  will  cheer 
Your  Christmas  hearth,  for  many  a  year  !’ — p.  ccli. 

Yhus  ends  the  story  of  ‘  Revnard  the  Fox.'  ‘  That  unliolv 
hihle  of  the  world,'  as  it  has  been  forcibly,  but  perhaps  almost 
too  severely  called.  The  fate  of  the  hero,  certainly  sets  at 
naught  every  notion  alike  of  poetical  and  common  justice,  for 
the  proper  reward  of  Reynard,  was  undoubtedly  a  halter.  Rut 
then,  the  satire,  keen  and  bitter,  upon  the  world's  ways, — on 
the  triumph  of  fraud,  even  more  than  of  might  over  right,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  wicked  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent,  the  present 
Rseendaney  of  evil  over  good,  that  deep  and  vexing  mystery  to 
the  merely  worldly  man,  would  have  all  lost  their  force,  and 
the  gall  in  which  the  satirist  dipt  his  shafts,  its  significance. 

In  looking  over  this  curious  and  valuable  monument  of  an 
age  which  has  never  received  an  hundredth  part  of  the  attention 
its  importance  deserves,  we  have  been  greatly  struck  with  its 
general  similarity  to  another  great  work  of  a  rather  later  jicriod, 
our  own  noble  vision  of  Piers  Ploughman.  And  well,  after 
contemplating  the  w'ondrous  life-like  creations  of  each  great 
poet-satirist,  may  w'c  exclaim  with  the  fervent  Gdrres  ‘  What  a 
marvellous  period  is  this  middle  age !  How  strong  were  then 
the  people,  shooting  and  unfolding  like  vigorous  buds,  all  fresh 
and  full  of  sap.  Then,  with  energetic,  truthful,  life-reality, 
idealizing,  spiritualizing  poetry,  stood  in  intimate  union.'  Yes, 
it  is  strange  to  those  who  look  at  the  middle  age  period,  as  a 
dreary,  misty,  almost  lifeless  interval,  bebveen  the  stir  and 
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commotion  of  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  the 
deeper  stir,  and  more  intense  commotion  at  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  to  find  in  the  very  midst  of  these  dark  a«:es, 
two  satires,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  other  period, 
two  satirical  epics ! 

And  how  wide  is  the  sphere  of  these  two  poems — human 
nature  in  all  its  w  eaknesses  and  in  all  its  crimes ;  how  extended 
the  pictures, — classes  of  men,  not  insulated  individuals;  and  above 
all,  w  hat  bold  enunciation  of  truths,  w  hich  even  in  the  present 
day,  have  yet  a  strufj^lc  to  maintain  their  hold.  Indewl,  more 
surprising  to  the  reader,  unaccpiainted  with  the  real  character  of 
the  middle  a^cs,  than  aught  else,  is  the  bold  assertion  of  free 
principles,  which  characterizes  alike  *  Ileynard  the  Fox,^  and 
our  own  *  I’iers  Ploughman.^  Much  respect  have  each  for 
the  ‘  divine  right’  of  king  or  priest;  and  it  is  a  proof  to  how 
wide  an  extent  the  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  established 
priesthood,  and  of  very  moderate  respect  for  monarchs  prevailed, 
when  we  find  the  Flemish  minstrel  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  recluse  of  Malvern  in  the  fourteenth,  holding  the  self-same 
views  and  exj>ressing  them  with  the  self-same  earnestness. 

’riierc  is  indeed  a  ruder  spirit,  a  more  scoffing,  ^lephistophiles 
character,  speaking  out  in  the  earlier  work,  as  though  the 
Flemish  bard  w  ho  had  seen  his  rights  trampled  under  foot  alike 
by  a  crushing  native  aristocracy  and  a  foreign  monarch,  could 
give  no  (juarter  to  king  or  noble ;  and  as  though  he  believed 
iu)t  only  the  priesthood,  but  religion  itself,  might  perhaps  after 
all  be  little  more  than  a  thing  to  conjure  with ;  while  a  more 
geutle,  and  in  consccjuence  a  more  enlightened  spirit,  and  a  far 
dee|HT  moral  feeling,  pervades  the  allegory  of  the  Monk  of 
Maivern.  Still  in  the  grand  principles — that  all  government  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  not  for  the  gain  of  the  few',  and 
that  the  clergy  form  no  class  professing  exclusive  rights,  but 
that  they  are  to  be  judged  of  just  as  other  men — the  two 
satirical  epics  of  the  middle  age  w  holly  coincide. 

At  the  present  time,  the  works  to  which  we  refer  possess  a 
great  historical  importance.  Those  reverend  gentlemen  who  arc 
now  go  persistingly  demanding  from  the  public  a  homage  which 
it  is  perliaps  wise  in  them  to  claim,  on  some  mysterious  grounds, 
since  obvious  reasons  there  are  none, — are  always  pointing  us 
to  these  ‘  dim  ages  of  faith,’  as  the  period  when  the  holy  priest 
walked  the  earth,  the  gazed  at,  and  admired  of  all  beiiolders. 
Alas !  for  them — how’  does  ‘  Reynard  the  Fox,’  the  very  hand¬ 
book  of  the  people,  loudly  laugh  dow  n  their  claims.  Rut  in 
France  and  Flanders,  a  scoffing,  an  infidel,  spirit  prevailed,  it 
may  be  said ;  so  no  wonder  the  holy  priest  was  an  object  of 
lidicule.  Mell  then,  turn  to  moral  and  religious  F]ngh\nd, — we 
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speak  not  scoffingly,  for  aj^ain  and  again,  when  comparing  the 
early  literature  of  England  with  that  of  France  and  Flanders, 
have  we  been  proud  to  mark  the  superior  moral  feeling  of  our 
early  writers, — but  as  though  on  this  very  account,  the  feeling 
against  the  established  clergy  developes  itself  with  incrcjised 
bitterness. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  an  insulated  passage  from  a  chronicle, 
proving  how  some  feeble  old  baron  humbly  did  penance  at  the 
command  of  his  confessor ;  how'  some  dying  usurer,  fearful  of 
purgatorial  retribution  for  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  joyfully  gave 
up,  not  merely  his  tithes,  but  all  he  possessed,  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  ;  or,  even  how'  some  weak-minded  princess  might  consti¬ 
tute  her  favorite  chaplain  keeper  of  her  conscience,  and  far 
more  gratifying, — of  her  purse  also ;  but  what  was  the  general 
feeling  in  ‘  those  ages  of  faith'  ? — the  public,  the  popular  opinion, 
for  there  iras  a  public  opinion  then,  although  there  were  no 
newspapers  to  set  it  forth.  Shall  w  e  discover  much  '  reverence 
for  holy  church  in  the  persons  of  her  ministers,'  in  the  scotling 
ballads  of  the  dc  Montfort-rising ;  in  the  nick-names  bestow  ed 
upon  the  bishops  of  Hereford  and  Winchester,  or  the  abuse, 
how  awful !  heaped  upon  the  venerable  Boniface,  primate  of  all 
England  ?  Or  w  ill  these  reverend  gentlemen,  turning  with  scorn, 
from  the  *  sayings  and  doings'  of  rebels,  as  they  would  call  the 
followers  of  de  Montfort,  point  us  to  the  following  centurv’. 
Why  then  things  were  worse,  for  the  respect  in  which  prelacy 
was  held  w^as  rather  curiously  exemplified  by  the  Londoners 
w  hen  they  publicly  beheaded  one  of  Bishop  Philpots's  predeces¬ 
sors,  Walter  de  Stapleton,  on  plea  tliat  he  w  as  an  enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  the  land. 

But  this  execution,  it  may  be  said,  took  place  during  a  period 
of  great  excitement.  It  did  so,  but  had  the  mass  of  the  people 
held  the  clergy  in  that  mysterious  respect  which  their  successors 
claim,  they  would  never  have  dared  to  drag  a  bishop  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  Men  possessed  discrimination  in  the  mid(lle  ages,  and 
where  the  clergy  were  respectable,  and  consecpiently  respected, 
they  were  safe  in  times  of  wildest  commotion.  The  rude  mob  of 
Wat  Tyler,  burnt  dow  n  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Tjondon,  but 
though  encamped  in  Smithfield,  laid  not  a  hand  on  the  plate  or 
money  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
that  refuge  for  the  sick  and  destitute ;  nor,  although  they  burnt 
and  spoiled  the  Commandery  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  did  they 
touch  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Clerkcuwell.  It  was  against 
the  lordly,  the  wealthy,  the  overbearing  clergy,  that  the  hostility 
of  the  middle  ages  was  directed. 

But  then,  the  '  burgher  spirit,'  we  may  be  told,  has  always 
been  insubordinate  and  insolent ;  and  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
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from  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  (xermaii  free  burghs,  to  the  days 
of  the  psalm-singing  weavers  of  Norwich  and  Taunton,  and  tiie 
lecture-loving  apprentices  of  London,  have  always  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  resistance,  ‘to  the  mild  rule  of  holy  church/  No, 
it  is  not  to  London,  or  to  the  other  cities,  where  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  England  first  found  a  home  that  we  should  look,  but  to 
tlic  fair  villages,  and  pastoral  glens  of  ‘  merry  England  in  the 
olden  times/ 

Well,  look  there ;  and  bitter  abuse  of  the  clergy,  and  fierce 
denunciations  of  the  exactions  of  the  spiritual  courts,  meet  us, 
as  the  earliest  expression  of  rustic  feeling.*  But,  ‘  merry  Eng¬ 
land*  has  a  hero,  who  serves  as  an  exemplar  to  the  peasantry’, 
just  as  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Launcelot,  serve  as  exemplars  to 
the  higher  orders.  And  who  is  he?  and  what  are  his  charac¬ 
teristics — reverence  for  ‘  church  and  state,*  humble  submission  to 
the  spiritual  powers  that  be?  Bold  Robin  Hood,  how  does  thy 
laugh  ring  through  the  merry  greenwood  !  The  pursy  cellarer  of 
St.  Mjuy*8  abbey  is  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  and  Robin  thinks  he 
<locs  holy  church  good  service  by  mulcting  her  servant  well,  and 
bestowing  the  spoil  on  the  poor  knight  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken.  The  bishop  himself  rides  through  the  forest  with  well 
appointed  menye,  he  is  seized,  and  compelled  to  sing  mass  in  a 
tree,  as  the  price  of  his  liberation.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  w  hat  reverence  for  the  clergy  could  there  be  in  days  when 
ballads  like  these  were  sung  in  every  market-place,  and  echoed 
on  every  village  green?  Where  was  respect  for  the  servants  of 
holy  church  ?  Echo  might  well  answer  ‘  where.* 

We  cannot  conclude  w  ithout  expressing  our  admiration  of  the 
masterly  style  in  which  Mr.  Naylor  has  ‘re-produced*  this 
curious  and  valuable  ‘  brute  epic.*  We  must  also  remark,  how 
tastefully  correct  is  the  whole  ‘getting  up.*  Familiar  as  we 
have  been  w  ith  many'  of  the  most  beautiful  manuscripts  of  the 
1 2th  centurv,  we  were  astonished  at  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
title  page,  and  headings  of  the  chapters,  to  the  choicest  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  middle-Jige  calligrapher.  The  binding,  even  to  the 
spirited  little  vignettes  on  the  sides,  is  in  perfect  keeping;  and 
the  book,  while  it  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  scholar’s 
•library’,  would  be  an  ornament  for  the  drawing  room  table. 

*  \  ide  *  Political  Song'^/  edited  hy  Wright. 


Art.  IV.  The  History  of  Su'edcn,  translated  from  the  Original  of  Anders 

Fryxell.  Edited  by  Mary  Ilowitt.  2  vols.  London :  Richard 

Bentley. 

This  translation  is  extremely  well  timed.  It  is  an  auspicious 
feature  of  the  present  day,  that  it  has  turned  a  portion  of  its 
vast  activity  towards  a  better  acquaintance  with  those  northern 
nations  of  Europe  from  whom  we  derive  so  much  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  our  customs,  our  national  spirit,  and  our  blood.  The 
neglect  of  almost  all  endeavour  to  make  this  acquaintance,  till 
recently,  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  when  we  consider 
the  knowledge  of  our  ow  n  historv,  and  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  our  institutions  and  language,  of  which  those 
regions  arc  the  great  storehouse ;  and  perhaps  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  our  always  talking  and  writing  of 
the  savage  Danes  as  the  enemies  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  of 
our  looking  to  Germany  as  to  our  great  original  fatherland. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  far  more  to  these  northern  nations 
than  to  Germany  as  a  nation,  that  we  owe  our  speech  and 
customs.  This  speech  and  these  customs  were  derived  chiefly 
from  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  shores  of  Germany,  and  those 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  class  under  our  vague  name  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  were  that  great  tribe  or  section  of  the  I'cutonie 
family  which  stretched  itself  along  the  whole  north-eastern 
shores  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  France.  These  were  origi¬ 
nally  but  one  people,  and  their  languages  at  the  present  day 
remain  but  so  many  dialects  of  the  same  primitive  tongue. 
The  Plat  Dcutsch,  or  low  German,  spoken  in  Holstein,  is  far 
more  distinct  from  the  German,  than  from  the  Danish  or 
the  Belgian  ;  and  so  much  greater  is  the  affinity  of  tliis 
language  to  our  own  tongue  than  the  modern  German  is,  that 
some  of  our  English  dialects  are  but  slight  variations  of  this 
language.  Hence,  he  who  instead  of  confining  his  study  to 
modern  German  or  to  ancient  Anglo-Saxon,  applies  it  to  any 
one  of  the  branches  of  this  extensive  language,  soon  finds  tliat 
he  has  a  key  to  all  the  tongues  of  this  far-stretcliing  region,  and 
that  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holstein,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  he  hears  at  the  present  hour  but  modifications,  and 
those  very  intelligible  ones,  of  the  sounds  that  w  ere  heard  on  our 
hills  and  plains,  when  Dane  and  Saxon  contended  for  the 
mastery  of  this  fair  isle. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  what  a  flood  of  light  remains  yet  to 
be  poured  from  this  vast  and  ancient  source  on  many  matters 
of  the  liveliest  national  interest  to  us.  In  the  department  of 
derivative  philology  alone,  the  study  of  these  languages  is  indis- 
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pensible.  ^Vhen  we  take  up  that  stupendous  work  of  huinau 
industry,  Dr.  Johnson's  Diotionaiy,  we  know  not  whether  more 
to  lament  the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  great  lexicopapher  for 
his  task,  or  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  disguised  it. 
The  Doctor  had  no  knowledge  of  German,  about  as  little  of 
Dutch,  except  such  as  looking  into  a  Dutch  Dictionary  could 
give  him,  and  even  his  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  was 
superficial.  Of  Plat-Deutsch  and  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  he 
wiis  utterly  ignorant.  Hence  we  have  derivatives  of  our  words, 
at  third,  and  fourth  hand;  in  many  hundred  instances  we 
never  come  near  the  root,  and  have  often  even  French  where 
we  should  get  Danish  or  Norwegian.  As  the  cultivation  of  the 
mother-tongue  proceeds,  there  will  come  for  some  future  lexi¬ 
cographer  the  arduous,  but  most  interesting,  task  of  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  Labours  of  Johnson.  To  take  one  out  of  iuuu- 
inerable  instances,  we  shall  then  not  have  such  a  word  as 
‘  clover'  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  but  from  the  direct  Swedish 
Klbver,  or  more  direct  Danish,  Klover,  because  it  is  c7orc,  the 
present  Danish  word,  for  divided,  meaning  also  a  cross,  from  the 
manner  of  this  division.  The  student  of  these  languages,  iu- 
deed,  can  turn  now  here  without  seeing  traces  of  them  all  over 
England  in  the  names  of  people  and  places.  It  is  curious, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ijondon,  to  see  in  the 
llrjons,  the  Rolfs,  the  Snewins,  the  Snellins,  the  Harolds, 
Swains,  Swainsoiis,  Stensons,  and  similar  names,  the  desceud- 
auts  of  the  great  Danish  leaders  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  attacks  on  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  made  good  their 
settlement  here.  Again ;  in  our  names  of  towns  and  villages 
we  often  find  not  so  much  a  German  as  Scandinavian  founda¬ 
tion  ;  Skegby,  the  building  in  the  wood  ;  Holmby,  the  building 
on  the  island ;  Kirkby,  the  church  building,  &c.  But  in  the 
laudable  work  of  tracing  the  origin,  and  composing  complete 
glossaries  of  our  different  ilialects,  in  which  so  much  progress 
has  been  made  of  late  years,  this  northern  fountain  of  original 
language  presents  the  most  wonderful  wealth.  It  is  inanellous 
with  what  a  tenacious  and  unchanging  hold  the  common  people 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  preserved  their  mother -ton gut y 
from  the  days  of  the  Danes  to  the  present.  We  have  been 
astonished  in  the  cottages  of  Lancashire  we  aver,  to  hear  the 
people  calling  spiders  AttercopSy  a  name  not  derived  from  the 
aranea  of  their  Roman  progenitors,  or  the  spinne  of  their  German 
ones,  nor  even  from  the  spindel  of  their  Swedish  ones,  so  com¬ 
monly  confouuded  with  the  Danes,  but  from  the  pure  Danish 
term,  which  has  thus  clung  there  unchanged  for  a  thousand  years. 

Our  purpose  being  at  present  not  philologic  or  dialectic,  we 
merely  allude  in  the  most  passing  manner  to  these  important 
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facts.  In  history  we  come  at  once  into  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  position.  We  have  the  very  people  as  actors  in  the 
earlier  periods,  wliom  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  witli  terror, 
as  the  savaf/e  Danes;  they,  who  carried  fire  and  devastation 
among  the  Saxons,  and  made  themselves,  as  vikings  and  warriors, 
a  dread  and  deathless  name  in  our  annals.  We  here  learn  how 
they  regarded  the  magnificent  isle  of  England  and  its  p(H)ph'. 
What  were  their  \iews  and  feelings  and  motives  in  their  expe¬ 
ditions  ;  and  we  have  a  strange,  wild  picture  of  their  life  at  home 
in  their  native  north,  handed  down  in  their  songs  and  saf/as,  or 
legends.  To  this  singular  scene  we  seemed  to  be  first  amusingly 
introduced  by  Mr.  Laing’s  travels  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway;  ainl  his  recent  publication  of  a  translation  of  the 
Heimkringla,  or  Saga  of  Snorro  Stnrleson,  has  further  unfolded 
it.  We  have  the  very  battle  of  London  bridge  with  the  Danes, 
and  their  various  expeditions  against  this  country,  recorded  by 
their  scalds,  or  accompanying  ])octs,  and  transferred  thence  to 
the  pages  of  their  sagas.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  history  now 
under  review,  we  possess  these  in  a  more  compact  form,  and 
bearing  only  their  due  proportion  to  the  whole  initional  history. 
These  circumstances  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  invest  this 
history  with  a  high  interest,  but  the  introduction  by  Mrs. 
How'itt  of  the  admirable  Tales  of  Everyday  Tjife  of  M  iss  Bremer  to 
our  literature,  has  given  a  still  quicker  impulse  to  our  curiosity. 
We  desire  to  learn  something  more  of  the  progress  and  present 
condition  of  a  people  originally  so  nearly  allied  to  ns,  and  now 
showing  that  they  can  even  charm  and  improve  us  by  their 
living  literature. 

The  Sw^edes  possess  two  eminent  living  historians  Gejer  and 
Frv'xcll.  Gejer^s  history  is  an  admirably  philosophical  and  de¬ 
tailed  history,  and  invaluable  to.  the  native,  or  the  minute  in¬ 
quirer,  who  is  anxious  to  make  himself  profoundly  acquainted 
with  the  uttermost  facts  and  springs  of  action  of  the  Swedish 
annals.  Fryxell  has  aimed  to  be  more  ])opnlar.  He  styles  his 
work  himself,  *  Herat telser  ur  Swenska  Historien  ;* — Mlelations 
from  Sw’cdish  Hi8tor\\^  This  is,  however,  rather  what  he  at 
first  intended  to  make  it,  than  what  he  has  made  it.  In  the 
preface  to  this  translation,  written  by  him  expressly  for  it,  he 
says, — ‘  The  first  three  volumes  (the  portion  embraced  in  the 
two  volumes  here  translated),  including  the  time  from  Odin  to 
Erik  XIV.,  deposed  in  1569,  were  the  author’s  first  essay,  in  the 
compilation  of  which  lie  considered  the  taste  of  the  general 
readers  alone,  and  therefore  consulted  only  the  ordinary  printed 
authorities ;  but,  in  the  latter  volumes,  he  has  more  and  more 
availed  himself  of  the  hitherto  untouched  treasures  of  the. 
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arcliives ;  and  thus  by  greater  detail  endeavoured  to  diffuse  a 
dearer  light  over  certain  events  hitherto  but  partially  kumyu/ 
This  sceiiii  to  uh  the  most  rational  of  all  modes  of  writing  a 
national  history,  and  to  Iiave  been  very  fortunate  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Fryxdl's  work.  To  compress  the  dim  subjects  of  un¬ 
written  tradition,  and  to  expand  as  the  narrative  advances  into 
more  known  and  important  periods,  is  to  keep  the  true  mejisure 
of  the  reader’s  interest.  Accordingly,  the  second  of  these 
volumes  rises  far  in  interest  over  the  first,  and  is,  in  truth,  a 
most  deeply  engrossing  narrative.  e  shall,  therefore,  take 
but  a  cursory  view'  of  the  first  volume.  It  opens  with  a  well- 
digested  and  suftieient  description  of  the  Scandinavian  mytho¬ 
logy',  highly'  valuable  as  illustrative  of  succeeding  parts  of  the 
history,  and  which  shows  us  that  the  details  of  those  yvonderful 
things  given  us  in  ‘  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities,’  are  very  de¬ 
fective  in  their  nomenclature,  being  obviously  derived  from  a 
(lerinan  medium,  and  having  therefore  all  tlie  proper  names 
(lermanized.  The  volume  then  embraces  the  heathen  epoch  from 
1(K)  vears  before  Christ  to  a.  n.  10()l,  or  nearly  the  time  of  our 
Norman  conquest ;  a  period  rather  of  yvild  tradition  than  of 
history';  and  then  advances  to  the  deposition  of  Christian  1.  in 
liG4.  Histories  of  Sweden  are  not  yvanting  in  English,  hut 
being  derived  as  they  are  from  secondary  sources,  we  feel,  in 
perusing  this  fresh  from  the  hands  of  a  native,  to  w  hom  all  legi¬ 
timate  sourCl's  are  open,  a  novel  and  totally  different  interest ; 
nor  should  we  do  justice  to  it,  did  we  not  give  a  brief  specimen 
or  tw  o  of  the  contents  of  its  eiirliest  portion. 

Boilwar,  a  Norwegian  hero,  is  travelling  towards  the  court  of 
the  celebrated  Danish  king  and  warrior,  liolf,  when,  during  a 
night’s  lodging  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  man  and  woman,  as  ihe 
old  man  and  Bodw’ar  were  conversing,  the  old  dame  began  to 
weep  aloud ; — 

‘  *  Why  weepost  thou  ?’  asked  Bod  war.  *  Ah  !*  said  she,  *  we  l>ad 
once  a  son  called  Hottur,  who  went  to  the  king’s  court  for  pleasure, 
but  the  men*at-anns  made  joke  of  him,  and  set  him  in  a  heap  of 
bones  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  and  it  is  now  their  amusement,  during 
meals,  to  throw  the  bones  they  have  picked,  iq:)on  him,  w'hich  some¬ 
times  w’ound  him  sadly.  I  shall  never  get  him  back  again,  neither 
do  1  know  if  he  be  alive  or  dead.  Now,  I  ask  nothing  from  thee  for 
this  thy  night’s  lodging,  but  that  thou  wilt  not  cast  the  larger  hut 
only  the  little  bones  on  my  son,  for  thy  hands  look  so  strong  and  so 
heavy,  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  a  blow  from  them.’ 

Bodwar  promised  this,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  did 
not  think  it  very  creditable  to  beat  a  man  with  bones,  or  to  use 
rough  play  with  children  or  weak  people. 
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This  peep  at  the  manners  of  a  Danish  kiiig^s  court  at  that 
time  is  more  fully  opened  on  Bodwar^s  arrival. 

KING  Rolf’s  court. 

*  The  following  day  Bod  war  reached  Lejre.  He  led  his  horse 
himself  into  the  king’s  stable,  without  saying  a  w  ord  to  any  one,  and 
then  went  up  to  the  castle.  Both  the  dogs  came  raging  towards  him ; 
but  he  instantly  lifted  the  large  stone  wiiich  lay  at  the  castle  gate, 
and  which  every  one  who  would  be  accepted  in  the  king’s  service 
must  show  himself  able  to  raise.  With  this  he  slew  one  dog,  and 
with  this  dog  he  killed  the  other.  He  then  entered  the  hall,  when 
king  Rolf  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of  the  dogs;  but  Bodwar 
made  answer,  that  every  freeborn  man  had  a  right  to  defend  his  own 
life  as  long  as  he  could.  The  king  praised  his  bravery,  gave  him 
the  surname  of  Bjarke,  and  placed  him  in  one  of  the  chief  places  at 
bistable.  Now,  when  the  men  had  drunk  freely,  they  commenced, 
according  to  custom,  to  pelt  each  other  with  the  bones  they  had 
picked,  which  occasioned  a  great  uproar  through  the  hall.  Bodwar 
now  perceived  a  great  heap  of  bones  in  one  corner,  and  on  advancing 
to  it,  discovered  Hottur  sitting,  dirty,  ragged,  and  trembling  within 
a  high  wall  which  he  had  cleverly  contrived  to  build  round  him  of 
the  bones  which  had  been  thrown  at  him,  to  preserve  himself  by  this 
means  from  being  hit  by  others.  Bodw'ar  knocked  down  the  wall, 
took  Hottur  by  the  arm,  and  lifted  him  up  from  amidst  the  bones ;  at 
which  he  cried  and  exclaimed  pitifully,  believing  that  Bodwar  meant 
to  kill  him.  But  Bodwar  took  him  to  his  own  place,  and  made  him 
stand  there  behind  him.  As  soon  as  the  courtiers  saw  Hottur,  they 
began  to  throw  bones  at  him,  so  that  they  often  struck  Bodwar  also ; 
but  of  this  he  took  not  the  slightest  heed,  but  only  held  Hottur  fast, 
who  trembled  and  shook  for  fear,  and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
run  back  and  hide  himself  among  his  bones  again.  At  last  he  ob¬ 
served  one  of  these  warriors  fling  a  great  knuckle-bone  with  all  his 
might  at  Bodwar,  and  set  up  a  cry  of  distress  at  the  sight;  but  Bod¬ 
war  caught  the  bone  in  his  hand,  and  slung  it  back  with  so  much 
strength,  that  the  man  fell  dead  beneath  the  blow.  At  this  the  rest 
leapt  up  to  defend  their  brother  in  arms,  but  the  king  Ibrbade  it, 
‘  That  Bodwar  had  only  defended  himself,  and  that  this  cus¬ 
tom  of  throwing  bones  at  innocent,  unarmed  people,  was  a  bad  cus¬ 
tom  of  his  warriors,  and  a  mark  of  great  contempt  and  disregard  to 
the  king ;  and  that  it  was  time  that  it  should  now  be  given  up.’ 
Bodwar,  after  this,  rose  yet  higher  in  the  king’s  estimation,  so  that  he 
was  considered  the  chief  among  the  courtiers.  Nevertheless,  ho 
never  forgot  Hottur;  but,  having  washed  him  clean,  and  given  him 
fresh  clothes,  took  him  always  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  de¬ 
fended  him  from  the  jokes  and  mockeries  of  the  rest.’ 

Bodwar  obtained  his  wife  in  a  manner  equally  singular : — 

*  During  this  time  it  happened  that  a  very  mighty  Berserk  (hero,) 
arrived  from  Blueland,  as  Africa  was  tlien  called,  and  the  negroes. 
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bluemen.  He  was  called  Sol,  and  brouglit  with  him  many  ships, 
and  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  He  went  up  into  the  king’s  hall  with 
his  men,  and  asked  the  king’s  sister  Drifva  to  wife,  or  else  chullt*nged 
the  king  to  single  combat.  This  the  king  refused,  whereupon  the 
giant  mounted  the  steps  ol  the  throne  and  struck  attlieking;  but 
Bodwar  parried  the  blow  with  his  good  sword,  which  broke  that  of 
the  giant  in  pieces,  liodwar  then  cleft  his  head,  and  all  the  Bluemen 
fled  affrighted  from  the  hall.  Bodwar  and  the  rest  puisued  them, 
hewing  them  down,  as  far  as  their  ships,  where  they  found  much  gold 
and  many  treasures.  After  this  stout  action  Bodwar  received  Drifva 
to  wife,  us  they  had  long  loved  each  other,  and  their  life  was  one  of 
the  happiest.* 

Another  passage  may  be  (piotcd  illustrative  of  the  marvels  and 
mysteries  with  w  hich  the  ancient  scalds  embellished  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  their  warriors,  and  which  tradition  has  woven  insepara¬ 
bly  into  her  gravest  recitals. 

*  It  hap|>ened  once,  that  as  King  Rolf  and  Bodwar  were  convers¬ 
ing,  Rolf  asked  if  Bodwar  knew  any  king  who  could  be  compared 
to  him,  Bodwar  replied  that  he  did  not,  but  that  one  thing  was 
wanting  to  King  Rolfs  glory,  and  that  was  that  he  should  obtain  the 

inheritance  which  King  Add  unjustly  retained . King 

Rolf  then  prepared  himself  wdlh  Ids  twelve  warriors,  and  a  hundred 
choice  men,  the  best  of  his  court,  and  set  out  towards  Sw'eden.  One 
evening  they  came  to  a  little  farm  where  one  peasant  lived  alone, 
who  came  out  and  courteously  invited  them  to  lodge  with  him 
King  Rolf  answ’crod,  that  he  probably  had  not  room  and  food  enough 
for  them  all ;  but  the  peasant  smiled  and  answered,  that  ‘  he  had  some¬ 
times  seen  many  more  people  come  to  his  vilhige,  and  that  they 
should  want  for  nothing.'  The  peasant’s  name  was  Krane,  and  he 
was  80  wise  that  he  could  answer  every  question  they  put  to  him  ; 
and,  in  addition,  he  gave  them  better  entertainment  than  they  had 
ever  met  with  before.  But  in  the  night  they  were  awoke  by  such 
severe  cold,  that  the  teeth  were  chattering  in  their  heads,  and  King 
Rolf  w'ilh  his  twelve  warriors  alone  could  endure  it,  all  the  rest  went 
about  looking  for  more  clothes  with  which  to  cover  themselves.  In 
the  morning  the  i>easant  asked  how  he  had  slept,  and  the  king  and 
Bodwar  answered,  *  Well.’  ‘  1  know*,’  said  Krane,  ‘  that  your  people 
found  it  rather  cool  in  my  cottage  last  night ;  but  greater  difficulties 
are  awaiting  them  at  King  Adil’s  court,  and  it  would  be  better  that 
you  sent  home  the  half  of  these  weaker  people,  for  there  is  no  chance 
of  your  prevailing  over  King  Adil  by  numbers.’  The  king  approved 
of  the  peasant’s  advice,  ainl  sending  home  the  half  of  his  people,  con¬ 
tinued  his  journey.  When  they  had  ridden  the  whole  day,  (hey 
came  in  the  evening  again  to  the  same  farm  as  it  seemed,  and  the 
same  peasant  received  them,  in  the  same  style  as  before.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  that  this  looked  strange,  but  passed  the  night  with 
luin  notwithstanding.  This  time  they  w’ere  consumed  with  burning 
thirst,  and  with  the  heat  of  great  wood  fires,  and  so  overcome  were  the 
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people  by  it,  that  the  peasant  advised  King  Rolf  to  send  all  back,  and 
only  take  his  twelve  champions.  This  advice  also  he  followed,  and 
journeyed  on  to  King  Adil’s  court.  There  he  met  wdth  the  most 
treacherous  treatment  and  singular  adventures,  and  was  glad  to  retreat. 
On  the  return,  ‘  they  came  again  to  the  farm  of  the  peasant  Krane, 
who  entertained  them  as  well  as  he  had  done  before,  and  thought 
that  his  prophecy  of  this  journey  had  been  fulhlled,  which  they 
were  obliged  also  to  confess.  Krane  produced  some  costly  arms, 
sword,  shield,  and  coat  of  mail,  which  he  wished  to  present  to  the 
king,  but  he  would  in  no  wise  accept  them,  thinking  it  not  fit  to  beg 
arms  from  a  peasant.  At  this  Krane  was  greatly  angered,  saying, 

‘  Thou  art  not  always  so  wise  and  prudent  as  thou  thinkest  thyself; ' 
and  he  was  so  wrath  that  he  would  afford  them  no  night's  lodgings, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  ride  on,  though  night  had  already  closed  in. 
When  they  had  gone  to  a  little  distance,  Bodwar  stopped  and  said : 
— *  Fools  find  good  counsel  too  late.  Methinks  we  have  unwisely 
refused  that  which  would  have  served  us  for  future  victory  and  suc¬ 
cess,  for  this  peasant  must  certainly  have  been  the  ancient  Odin,  and 
was  one-eyed  as  he.'  They  therefore  hastily  turned  about  their 
horses’  heads,  but  could  find  neither  the  peasant  nor  the  farm  again, 
but  were  obliged  to  continue  their  route  towards  Denmark.  Bodwar 
advised  King  Rolf  henceforth  to  remain  quiet  in  his  kingdom,  and 
avoid  war,  as  it  was  probable  that  Odin,  being  offended,  would  in 
future  grant  him  no  victory.  And  the  king  did  so.’  ’ 

But  we  must  pass  over  this  half  fabulous  period  ; — the  rough 
entertainment  which  the  masculine  princess  Torborg  gave  to  her 
suitors ;  over  the  exploits  of  the  celebrated  Rognar  Lodbrog,  and 
his  sons,  in  their  expeditions  to  England.  I  low  they  took  llvi- 
taby  (Whitby),  and  Lugduna  (Lincoln),  ‘by  the  stratagem  of 
begging  from  King  F^thclrcd  as  much  land  as  an  ox^s  hide  would 
cover,  which  they  cut  into  narrow  shreds,  and  made  it  enclose  a 
whole  district ;  and  all  the  miracles  and  saints  of  the  catholic 
period. 

The  second  volume  contains  one  of  the  most  stirring  and 
eventful  narratives  in  the  history  of  any  country  in  Fluropc. 
Christian  the  Tyrant,  (lustavus  Wasa,  and  the  gifted  but  eccen¬ 
tric  and  unfortunate  Erik  XIV.,  fill  it  with  their  strange  deeds, 
and  singular  fortunes.  There  is  no  tyrant  in  the  annals  of  any 
Christian  nation,  that  can  boast  a  bloodier  fame  than  Christian 
the  Second,  of  Denmark.  What  is  called  ‘  The  Blood  Bath  of 
Stockholm,'  that  is,  his  wholesale  butchery  of  the  nobles,  sena¬ 
tors,  and  distinguished  men,  in  1520,  is  almost  unparalleled,  and 
is  strikingly  described.  The  monarchs  of  Denmark,  for  the 
three  countries  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  fre¬ 
quently  governed  by  one  king,  had  repeatedly  been  driven  out 
of  Sweden,  for  their  crimes  and  oppressions,  and  an  adminis¬ 
trator  appointed  in  the  person  of  some  patriotic  noble.  This 
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waa  the  case  now.  Christian,  by  force  of  arms  and  treachery, 
had  made  himself  master  of  Stockholm  ;  and,  amidst  the  festivi- 
tics  of  his  coronation,  plotted  the  murder  of  almost  every  influ¬ 
ential  and  patriotic  Swede.  No  sooner  were  those  festivities  at 
an  end  than,  hia  victims  having  been  lured  into  bis  toils,  the 
work  of  butchery  began.  Senators,  prelates,  burgomasters, 
noblemen,  priests,  and  burghers,  having  been  hiubllcd  into  a 
tower  together,  were  brought  out  into  the  Great  Square  which 
was  surrounded  by  Danish  troops,  and  guarded  by  cannon 
pointed  tuw’ards  every  street,  and  successively  beheaded.  Amongst 
these  were  Erik  Johansson  Wasa,  the  father  of  Gustavus  Wasa, 
Joachim  Hrahc,  Erik  Gyllenstjerna,  Erik  Lejonhufwiid,  and  six¬ 
teen  other  senators ;  thirteen  of  the  tow  n  council,  and  fifteen  of 
the  chief  citizens.  The  weather  was  wet,  and  the  streets 
actually  ran  with  blood.  The  next  day  the  work  of  butchciy^ 
went  on  briskly.  Men  were  plucked  suddenly  from  their 
horses  as  they  came  riding  by,  and  were  hanged  on  the  spot,  or 
l)ehcadcd.  The  whole  city  was  surrendered  to  violence  and 
plunder,  and  the  horrible  scene  was  closed  by  collecting  on  the 
third  dav  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  left  on  the  streets, 
and  burning  them  in  one  ghastly  holocaust.  The  bodies  of  his 
valiant  opponents,  particularly  the  Administrator  Lord  Sten 
Sture  and  his  young  son,  he  caused  to  be  torn  from  their  graves, 
and  burnt  with  the  rest.  Throughout  the  country’  the  same 
horrible  nnissacrcs  were  extended,  and  when,  a  month  after¬ 
wards,  he  departed  for  Denmark,  the  wheel,  the  gallow  s,  and 
bloody  executioner  marked  his  journey.  It  w'as  on  this  gory 
journey  that  i>erhaps  the  most  affecting  incident  in  the  history 
of  royal  murders  occurred.  In  the  tow  n  of  Jonkdping,  he  be¬ 
headed  Sir  Lindorm  Ribbing  and  his  servants.  Sliortly  after, 
seeing  by  chance  Sir  Lindonn’s  two  little  boys,  the  one  eight 
ami  the  other  six  years  old,  and  fearing  their  revenge  in  future 
years,  he  determined  to  make  away  witli  them  both.  The  oldest 
boy  w’lis  It'd  out  first,  and  was  beheaded.  The  younger  looked 
at  the  streaming  blood  and  the  red  stains  on  his  brotlaVs 
clothes,  without  knowing  w  hat  it  meant ;  but  when  he  was  led 
out,  he  turned  with  childish  innocence  to  the  executioner,  and 
said,  *  Dear  man,  dont  stain  mv  shirt  like  mv  brother’s  for  then 
mamma  w  ill  whip  me.'  The  executioner  melted  at  these  words, 
threw'  the  sword  from  him,  and  said — ‘  I  would  rather  bkK)d  my 
own  shirt  than  thine.'  But  the  tiger-hearted  Christian  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  this  heart-rending  spectacle,  was  not  to 
be  touched  by  it.  In  a  fur\'  he  called  for  a  more  savage  servant, 
who  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  innocent  child  and  the  compas¬ 
sionate  executioner. 

It  was  the  atrocities  of  this  monster  which  brought  the  great 
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Gustavus  Wasa  into  the  field ;  and  he  was  already  on  tlie  way  to 
rouse  his  abused  country  to  an  efi’ectual  resistance,  when  the 
news  of  these  horrors,  and  of  his  father^s  fate  met  liiin.  Gusta¬ 
vus  Wjisa  is  one  of  ‘  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  history.^ 
He  is  one  of  the  great  of  the  earth,  whose  fame  cannot  be  con- 
fiacd  to  one  country,  but,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  overspreads 
the  whole  world,  warming,  vivifying,  and  giving  fresh  inspiration 
to  patriot  hearts,  and  teaching  them  in  the  very  darkest  times 
to  bid  defiance  to  despotism  and  despair.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  trace  his  ciireer  and  his  glorious  deeds ;  they  are  familiar 
to  the  young  and  the  generous  in  all  languages.  We  need  only 
say  that  they  are  here  described  in  glowing  and  impressive 
words ;  and  exhibit  a  great  lesson,  one  of  the  greatest  that  man 
can  teach  to  his  fellow  s, — to  stand  fast  by  the  right  and  the 
noble,  and  trusting  to  God^s  help  to  liope  on  in  the  divine  work 
of  beiieficcnce  in  the  face  of  mountains  of  discouragement. 
A  more  arduous  task  no  one  ever  set  himself  than  the  young 
Gustavus  Wasa;  more  daunting  discouragement  never  met  any 
one  in  the  execution  of  it.  11  is  country  lay  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  Danish  tyrant,  Christian,  lie  himself,  with  other 
nobles,  had  been  kidnapped  in  his  youth,  and  carried  off  to  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Denmark.  When  he  resolved  to  fiv,  and  had  effected 
his  escape  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  his  country,  it  w  as  some 
time  before  he  dared  to  venture  into  his  native  land,  and  he 
sought  refuge  at  Liibeck  in  Germany,  where  the  tyrant  sent  to 
demand  him.  When  he  did  reach  Sweden  it  was  to  find  only 
two  fortified  towns  in  the  whole  country  in  the  hands  of  his  ow  n 
countrymen,  and  those  were  defended  by  two  of  those  high¬ 
hearted  and  heroic  women  of  wliom  Sweden  has  been  so  pro¬ 
lific — Christiana  Gyllenstjerna  and  Anna  Hjelkc.  These  received 
him  with  joy,  but  everywhere  he  appealed  to  the  people  in  vain. 
^Neither  salt  nor  herring  fail  us,’  said  they,  '  so  long  as  we  obey 
the  king.’  Such  was  the  debasement  of  tiie  public  mind,  and 
the  fear  of  the  despot,  that  his  life  was  even  threatcn(;d,  and  he 
Wiis  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  the  closest  disguise.  ’  When  he 
reached  the  solitary  manor-house  of  Tarnd,  in  Sddermaiiland, 
where  his  sister  Margaret  and  her  husband  Sir  Joachim  Brahe, 
resided,  their  terror  was  beyond  words  when  he  revealed  his 
project,  and  his  sister  on  her  knees  besought  him  w  ith  te.ars 
and  prayers  not  to  involve  his  whole  family  in  ruin.  His 
brother-in-law,  Joachim,  hastened  to  Stockholm  to  attend  the 
tyrant’s  coronation,  advising  Gustavus  to  make  the  best  of  the 
times,  and  do  the  same;  but  Gustavus  stood  firm,  and  Joachim 
Brahe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  first  to  lose  his  own 
head  on  the  great  day  of  butchery.  This  fearful  news  was 
brought  to  Gustavus  by  Brahe’s  old  and  faithful  steward,  who 
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had  been  witness  of  the  awful  scene,  and  he  immediately  fled  to 
the  mountainous  district  of  Dalarna,  where  the  stout  and  patri¬ 
otic  Stures  had  ever  found  a  faithful  race,  ready  to  come  to  the 
resc  ue  of  tlieir  countrv'.  On  his  journey  his  faithless  servant 
attenjpted  to  rob  him  ;  he  njirrowly  escaped  drow  ninj^  ])y  the 
breaking  of  the  ice  as  he  was  crossing  a  frozen  lake  by  night, 
and  arriving  in  the  country  where  he  hoped  to  find  zeal  and 
faith,  he  found  only  shyness  or  treachery.  His  adventures  in 
this  wild  region  of  mountains  and  forests,  exceed  those  of  any 
romance.  Wandering  in  disguise  from  place  to  place  ;  pursued 
by  spies  and  blocxly  enemies,  working  in  barns,  hiding  for  days 
in  mines,  wintry  woods,  and  under  hedges;  everywhere  dis. 
trusted  and  rejected.  Vet,  in  spite  of  all  these  dillicidties, 
enough  to  sink  the  heart  of  all  but  such  heroes  as  are  prepared 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  humanity,  or  die  for  it,  within  one 
year  he  bec'iune  administrator  of  his  nation,  and  within  three, 
his  country  was  delivered  by  him,  it  was  free,  and  he  was  its 
crow  ned  king.  He  had  the  honour  and  the  blessing  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  reformation  into  it,  of  giving  it  new'  institutions,  of 
establishing  its  prosperity,  and  of  showing  himself  one  of  the 
greatc'st  and  wisest  inonarchs  that  Europe  luis  produced. 

lJut  his  throne  was  not  destitute  of  disejuiet.  He  had  the 
freedom  of  his  country,  not  only  to  achieve  but  to  maintain. 
His  Danish  enemies,  tlie  partizans  and  priests  of  the  old  papal 
religion,  were  ever  at  work  amid  the  people  and  nobles  to  expel 
him  and  the  new*  order  of  things.  The  great  Stures,  who  had 
been  before'  the  patriot  champions  of  the  country,  felt  theni- 
selvt's  overshadowed,  and  stirred  up  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Dalarna  against  him,  and  Russia  brought  down  upon  him  her 
barbarous  forces.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  a  period  of 
luixiety  and  arduous  strife;  but  he  triumphed  over  all  these 
trials  by  his  wisdom  and  firmness.  (Ireater  trials  and  greater 
nc'ed  of  fortitude,  however,  awaited  him  from  his  ow'n  children, 
in  whom  he  wa.^  far  from  happy.  He  was  no  exception  to  the 
almost  universal  and  singular  truth,  that  no  man  of  first-rate 
genius  or  eminence  in  any  department,  transmits  his  genius  and 
his  fortune  to  his  son.  No  mighty  poet  or  mighty  coiujucror, 
no  f^'uius,  hero,  or  statesman  of  the  first  magnitude,  produces 
in  his  sou  his  e(|ual,  far  less  his  superior.  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  C'a'sar  of  Rome,  or  Napoleon  of  France,  gave  not  birth  to 
a  second  Alexander,  a  second  Caesar,  or  a  second  Napoleon. 
There  has  been  no  second  Columbus,  Nelson,  or  Blake;  no  second 
Marlborough  or  M  ellington  ;  Washington,  Franklin,  Cromwell, 
Hampden,  or  Pym,  left  no  sons  that  could  outshine  them  in 
dee<U  or  counsels  of  liberty.  In  the  realms  of  poetry  where 
was  the  offspring  and  heir  of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  of  Horace ; 
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wlicre  those  ol'  Chmicer,  or  MlltoiiV  ^^  here  was  the  son 
of  Francis  Bacon  that  could  write  a  new  >iovuni  Organum? 
of  Newton,  that  could  draw  from  the  secret  depths  of  nature 
hidden  laws  so  niif?hty  as  he  did  ?  AVho  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  Locke,  of  Descartes,  of  Leibnitz,  of  Laplace  ?  'Who 
shall  succeed  to  tliose  of  Cuvier,  of  Humboldt,  or  of  Bentham  ? 
Where  is  the  new  Goethe  or  Schiller  of  Germany  ?  Why 
did  Shakspeare  leave  us  no  second  dramatist  to  ascend  still 
another  step  in  the  scale  of  transcendent  genius,  and  make 
even  himself  a  lesser  w  onder  ? 

It  is  because  the  great  Source  and  Giver  of  intellectual 
powers  has  seen  fit  otherwise  to  ordain.  There  may  be 
physical  and  other  causes  which  operate  to  produce  this 
striking  pheiionicuon ;  or,  arguing  from  the  doctrines  of  phre¬ 
nology  and  physiology,  we  should  have  said  that  as  the 
races  of  inferior  animals  are  idivsicallv  moulded  and  wonder- 
ously  improved  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  improvement,  so 
grand  developments  of  head  and  frame  in  the  human  being 
should  produce  their  like ;  and  by  culture  and  the  light  and 
guidance  of  their  superior  know  ledge  and  w  isdom  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  youth,  their  superiors  :  and  that  by  this  meiins  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  heroes,  whether  mighty  in  arms,  arts,  or  creative  intel¬ 
lect,  would  go  on  advancing  into  higher  forms  of  human  great¬ 
ness.  But  so  far  from  this,  where  the  highest  pitch  of  mental 
vigour  or  wisdom,  according  to  the  old  measurement  of  expe¬ 
rience,  is  once  attained,  there  is  no  inaintainance  of  it  even  in 
the  second  generation ;  but  more  commonly  a  raj)id  retrogres¬ 
sion.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  transcendant  energies  that  mark 
the  individual,  glorious  as  they  may  be,  drawing  upon  him  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  fixing  his  fame  as  an  eternal  star  in 
the  heaven  of  history,  arc  but  just  what  are  reipiisite  for  his 
appointed  work — are  all  expended  upon  it,  and  leave  no  [mrtion 
to  be  transferred  to  his  posterity.  Sueh  men  can  transfer  their 
power  to  their  work,  but  not  to  their  children.  It  is  clearly 
a  (livme  afHatus,  and  not  transmittablc  and  heritable  property. 
Clever  people  can  and  do,  by  mere  organization  and  idiosyn- 
craev,  propagate  cleverness  in  their  families  for  generations. 

e  see  many  instances  of  it  in  society  ;  but  the  great  burning 
and  shining  lights  burn  oui:.  Clever  people  often  pro(luc*e 
geniuses,  but  geniuses  rarely  ever  clever  people.  Clever  and 
wise  mothers  arc  generally  the  mothers  and  educators  of  the 
first-rate  instances  of  genius.  It  was  the  case  with  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  Napoleon,  with  Scott;  and  numerous  are  the  proofs 
that  may  be  cited :  but  on  the  other  hand,  how  few  are  the 
cases  w  here  a  great  man  is  succeeded  by  an  equally  great  son  ? 
Perhaps  those  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  Lord  Chatham  and 
his  second  son,  William  Pitt,  are  the  most  like  exceptions  to  this 
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mysterious  rule,  which  seems  thus  luminously  established  that 
we  may  perceive  beyond  all  question  that  genius  and  intel¬ 
lectual  power  are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  God,  and  that  he  reserves 
jealously  to  himself  their  dispi)sal  and  distribution  for  the  needs 
and  guidauce  of  the  world. 

Gusta\'us  Wasa  and  liis  sou  Erik  XIV.  are  amongst  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  law.  Gustavus  was  a  pre-eminently 
haiuLsomc  man,  and  as  kind  and  wise,  and  pious  in  his  family, 
as  brilliantly  successful  in  his  political  fortunes ;  yet  a  more 
eccentric  or  unhappy  monarch  than  his  son  never  reigned.  He 
is  that  Erik  of  Sweden  who  sought  the  hand  of  our  Queen 
Elizabeth  so  zealously,  and  who  possesses,  therefore,  a  particular 
interest  for  English  readers ;  but,  besides  this,  his  fate  is  singu¬ 
larly  attractive  from  its  melancholy  romance.  Like  his  father, 
he  wjus  of  a  noble  exterior,  and  was  endowed  with  many  good 
(pialities.  He  gave  the  best  promise  while  he  was  growing  up. 

‘  He  had  from  nature,’  says  Fryxell,  ‘a  handsome  and  manly  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  sup|)le  and  strong  body,  developed  by  a  hardy  edu¬ 
cation.  When  a  youth,  he  excelled  almost  all  Ins  compauious 
in  nicing,  swimming,  dancing,  in  the  tennis  court,  in  the  lists, 
and  in  all  feats  of  agility.  It  wjis  a  pleasure,  but  a  fearful  one, 
to  see  him  careering  on  horseback.  He  was  likewise  richlv 
gifted  with  mental  endowments,  and  was  a  remarkably  learned 
man  in  his  day.  He  wrote  an  ejusy  and  elegant  Latin;  but  he 
was  particularly  skilled  in  astronomy  and  mathematics.  Like 
his  father,  he  w  as  a  lover  of  music,  and  compovsed  himself.  His 
poetry  was  also  the  best  of  his  day  in  Swedish.’  Hut,  with 
these  advantages,  he  possessed  also  violent  passions.  With  the 
person  of  Absalom,  he  had  also  his  ambition  and  poj)ular  arts, 
and  excited  fear  and  jealousies  in  his  father’s  heart.  He  h.ad 
bad  counsellors,  especially  in  Dionysius  lleurreus,  a  Frenchman, 
who  darkened  his  mind  with  the  superstitions  of  astrology,  and 
Goran  Persson,  w  ho  put  him  upon  dangerous  and  impolitic  acts 
of  government.  His  magnificent  embassies  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  when  disappointed  there,  out  of  pique,  to  the  (pieen  of 
Scots,  and  tinally  to  the  princess  Renata  of  Lotringen,  heiress 
of  the  Danish  throne,  involved  him  in  much  debt,  besides  tilling 
him  with  the  chagrin  of  failure.  His  government  gradually 
grew  into  one  of  sternness  and  blood.  lie  imprisoned  one  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Duke  Jolin,  and  drove  another  to  madness  by  prevail¬ 
ing  on  him  to  sign  his  consent  to  John’s  de.ath.  He  imprisoned 
the  heads  of  the  great  Swedish  family  of  the  Stores,  and  only 
when  driven  to  distraction  by  his  violent  remorse,  liberated  his 
brother  John,  to  be  by  him  captured  and  committed  to  perpetual 
incarceration.  His  mailness  was,  in  fact,  become  apparent  to  all, 
and  may  tend  to  excuse  many  of  his  crimes,  but  only  aggravate  that 
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of  his  cruel  treatment  in  his  prison  by  his  brother.  To  this  day 
King  Erik  is  the  great  hero  of  the  people.  Ilis  naturally  kind 
heart,  his  fine  person  and  bravery,  his  melancholy  insanity  and 
more  melancholy  fate,  make  his  memory  universally  popular 
amongst  them.  Even  their  greatest  poets  and  romancers  have 
made  him  their  theme.  But  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
people’s  interest  in  him,  that  he  married  one  of  their  own  class. 
After  all  his  royal  and  state  suits,  he  fell  in  love  with  and  mar¬ 
ried  Karin  Mausdotter,  a  young  girl  who  originally  sate  in  the 
market  and  sold  nuts.  This  poor  girl  is  celebrated  alike  for  her 
extreme  beauty,  her  good  sense,  and  gentle  disposition.  It  was, 
perhaps,  beyond  any  earthly  power  to  controul  the  madness  of 
Erik,  but  Karin  soothed  it  and  often  diverted  liim  from  despe¬ 
rate  deeds.  She  never  meddled  with  affairs  of  state,  and  the 
only  happy  hours  Erik  spent,  were  those  in  her  society.  The 
love  he  bore  her  remained  unchangeable.  On  beautiful  summer 
afternoons,  while  still  reigning,  he,  with  his  most  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates,  would  sail  on  the  lake  Miilar,  when  Kaian  was  always 
of  the  party,  and  the  object  of  his  constant  devotion  and  ten¬ 
derness.  The  evenings  were  passed  in  the  open  air  in  singing, 
dancing,  and  rural  sports.  As  they  rowed  home  at  night,  Erik 
sate  by  her  side  contemplating  the  sun-set  lingering  on  the 
northern  horizon  through  the  long  summer  night,  or  the  stars 
as  they  came  forth  in  beauty  in  the  heavens  above,  and  the 
depths  below,  listening  the  while  to  the  songs  w  hich  echoed  from 
the  shores,  or  from  distant  boats.  They  w^rc  executed  by  his 
orders ;  he  w  as  himself  often  the  iiuthor  of  both  the  w  ords  and 
music.  One  of  these,  in  which  he  extols  '  his  shepherdess,* 
promises  to  love  her  for  ever,  and  bids  her  ^  thousand  good 
nights,*  has  descended  to  us,  and  is  still  known  and  sung  by  the 
people. 

But  still  more  has  the  sad  music  of  his  captive  hours  sunk 
into  the  heart  of  the  Swedish  people.  This  they  still  hear  in 
their  churches.  Besides  writing  letters  to  his  wife,  he  employed 
his  prison  hours  in  composing  music,  and  remarks  on  the  books 
which  he  read.  Sometimes  his  sorrow  found  vent  in  psalmody. 
Nos.  180  and  373  of  the  Swedish  Psalm-book  arc  composed  by 
him.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  simply  touching,  and  heart¬ 
felt  confessions  of  contrition  and  faith  in  God  ever  penned. 
It  tells  forcibly  the  whole  historj^  of  the  royal  prisoncr*s  altered 
heart  and  fortunes.  It  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the  heart, 
and  has  been  appointed  in  Sweden,  one  of  the  Penitentiary 
psalms  sung  at  the  execution  of  criminals.  The  music  also,  by 
the  unfortunate  Erik,  is  worthy  of  the  words;  and  both  make 
us  forget  his  many  crimes  in  the  bitterness  of  his  punishment, 
and  the  humility  of  his  repentance. 
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Here  close  these  two  ven^  interesting  volumes.  We  cordially 
wish  both  the  author  and  the  translator  well  through  the 
reiiuiinder,  which  will  have  to  deal  with  no  ordinary  matter,— 
(justnvus  Adolphus,  ‘  the  Lion  of  the  North,’  the  pious  and 
dcvotc'd  champion  of  protestantism,  Charles  XII.;  the  singular 
Uui^n  Christina,  who  again  renounced  this  religion  of  her 
gn*Atcst  ancestors,  and  sought  comfort  in  abdication  and  Rome, 
with  the  expulsion  of  tlic  last  of  the  Wasa’s,  Gustavus  IV.,  and 
the  enthronement  of  the  Frenchman,  Bernadotte,  these  an' 
characters  and  changes  that  present  at  once  to  the  writer  an 
arduous  and  a  splendid  task. 

A  careful  comparison  of  this  translation  with  the  original,  has 
given  us  the  highest  respect  for  the  ability  of  the  translator, 
and  her  familiarity  with  the  language,  as  well  as  for  the  care 
with  whichMrs.  llowitt  has  carried  tlie  work  through  the  press  for 
her  absent  friend.  The  translator,  whom  we  should  judge  from 
her  name,  Anne  von  Schultz,  to  be  an  English  lady  married 
into  a  Swedish  family,  appears  to  have  taken  but  one  slight 
liberty  with  her  original,  that  of  omitting  occasionally  a 
rhythmical  stanza  ;  probably  doubting  its  fitness  for  grave 
history.  We  regard  these,  however,  as  quite  characteristic  of  a 
northern  history,  and  counsel  her  to  give  us  cverj^thiiig  of  the 
kind  in  the  future.  Her  preface,  descriptive  of  Sw’cdish  scenery 
and  life,  brief  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  charming 
compositions  of  the  kind  that  we  have  chanced  to  meet  with. 


Art.  V. —  1.  Pastoral  Letter  of  William  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Ia^iuIou.  1845. 

‘2.  Correspondence  between  Henry  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter^  his  Clergy,  and 
others.  1845. 

3.  Considerations  on  the  exercise  of  Private  Judgment  by  Ministers  of  the 
(  nited  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  matters  connected  with  the 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  that  Church.  By  James  Parker  Deane, 
D.C.L.,  Advcx*atc  in  Doctor’s  Commons.  London;  Parker.  1845. 

4.  The  Helstone  Case;  or.  Twelve  Letters  on  the  Rubric  and  Ritual  In¬ 
novations  Reprinted  from  the  *  Standard,*  by  a  Provincial ;  with 
an  cngra\nng  taken  from  Bishop  Patrick’s  *  Devotions,*  167*2,  show- 
ing  a  Minister  officiating  in  his  gown  at  Church.  London : 
Hatchard;  Exeter;  llanneford.  1845. 

5.  Prayers  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  Children  in  their 
present  timeof  Trouble.  By  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.A„  Rector  of  Elford. 
ix)ndon ;  Bums.  1845. 

At  the  coiumcncemcnt  of  the  Ix>ng  Parliament,  little  more  than 
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two  hundred  years  ago,  lludyard,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
its  members,  rose  up  and  expressed  himself  to  the  following 
eflect: — '  It  is  well  known, ^  he  observed,  ‘tlnit  disturbance  has 
been  brought  into  our  country  and  the  established  church 
through  vain  and  petty  trifles.  The  whole  realm  is  distracted 
about  where  to  place  a  metaphor  or  how  to  fix  an  altar.  We 
have  seen  ministers  worried  to  death,  against  law,  against  con¬ 
science,  against  compjission.  Episcopal  inventions  have  become 
sieves  to  winnow  the  best  men — an  occupation  most  suitable  to 
Satan.  They  have  a  mind  to  oppress  preatdiing,  for  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  but  diligent  preachers  that  were  vexed  with 
these  and  the  like  devices.  They  would  fain  evaporate  and 
dispirit  the  power  and  vigour  of  true  religion  by  drawing  it  out 
into  solemn  and  specious  formalities — into  obsolete  and  antiquated, 
ceremonies.  Let  them  not  say  that  these  arc  the  perverse  or  mali¬ 
cious  interpretations  of  some  factious  spirits  amongst  us  :  w  hile 
a  Kouianist  has  boasted  in  print  that  the  fivee  of  our  church 
begins  to  alter,  the  language  of  our  religion  to  change;  and 
that  if  a  synod  were  iield,  and  puritans  excluded,  our  articles  and 
theirs  might  be  soon  made  to  agree.  They  have  so  brought  it  to 
pass,  that  under  the  names  of  puritans  (and  he  might  have 
added,  ultra-protestants),  our  whole  religion  is  branded ;  and 
under  cover  of  a  few  hard  words  against  catholics,  all  popery  is 
countenanced.  Whoever  would  be  governed  by  common  usage 
is  a  puritan,  according  to  them ;  their  great  work  being  to  ex¬ 
hibit  all  persons  not  of  tlieir  w  ay  of  thinking,  as  people  to  be 
suspected  !  The  effect  of  these  ill-judged  procedures  is  weak¬ 
ness  and  division  on  every  hand  !  ^  Never  surely  w  as  an  his¬ 
torical  coincidence  of  times  and  circumstances  more  palpably 
striking.  We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  not  having 
before  called  their  attention,  in  these  pages,  to  the  superb  drama 
of  confusion  now  agitating  the  establishment,  which  describes 
itself  in  every  Bidding  Prayer  as  'tlnat  pure,  apostolic,  and  re¬ 
formed  branch  of  Christ’s  holy  catholic  church  maintained  in 
these  kingdoms !  ’  There  are  two  bishops,  more  particularly 
notorious,  who  have  been  politely  compared  by  the  Meading 
jounial  of  Europe’  to  ‘  the  two  tai’s  of  smoking  fire-brands, 
liezin  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Rcmaliah  :’ 
thousands  of  clergy  and  laity  having  already  denounced  them 
as  neither  more  nor  less  than  ecclesiastical  incendiaries.  The 
peace  of  society,  throughout  extensive  districts,  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  freaks *of  these  factious  and  cowardly  prelates. 
^ye  use  the  latter  epithet  with  deliberation,  althougii  entirely 
without  anger.  Like  those  cunning  quadrupeds  of  the  brush, 
they  have  effected  their  mischievous  purposes,  and  then  skulked 
away!  Charles  James  of  London,  after  the  vagaries  of  Ware, 
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Ilford,  Shoreditcli,  and  Tottenliani,  has  laid  down  his  cars,  and 
withdrawn  his  regulations  for  the  term  of  twelve  months  !  What 
a  caricature  of  papal  usurpation  and  pusillanimity.  Henry  of 
Kxeter,  all  but  falling  into  hysterical  convulsions,  because  some 
|)Oor  curate,  on  a  Sunday  during  the  bitter  cold  weather  of 
Ih'ccmber  last,  was  said  to  have  preached  in  a  great  coat,  w  hich 
proved  not  to  have  been  a  correct  report,  has  now'  w  ithdrawn 
ids  surplices  from  the  pulpit  altogether.  The  white  and  the 
black  ofhcials  are  henceforward  to  do  duty  as  they  have  hitherto 
done  for  several  generations.  lUit  who  shall  heal  the  breaches 
and  heart-burnings  which  these  attempts  at  paltry  innovation 
have  made?  Who  are  contending  for  these  bagatelles,  but 
those  who  have  shown  themselves  the  bitterest  enemies  of  vital 
godliness  !  We  arc  reminded  of  a  worthy  clergyman  w  ho  once 
offended  Archbishop  Laud  by  declaring  that  Mic  opined  the 
evening  of  the  world  must  certainly  be  at  Inand,  as  the  shadows 
were  growing  so  much  longer  than  the  substances  which  pro- 
jectiHl  them  !’  Since  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  we  doubt  whether  the  Church  of  Engljind  has  ever  been 
in  a  more  pitiable  condition  than  it  exhibits  at  the  present  day. 

Indeed  her  state  is  such,  that  compassion  should  swallow 
up  indignation  in  the  bosom  of  every  right-minded  spectator. 
Were  some  wandering  spirit  from  another  sphere  to  alight  on 
Shooteris  Hill  or  Dartmoor,  his  eye  could  not  fail  to  be  caught 
by  the  incessant  excitement  and  turmoil  amongst  all  the  inha- 
tants  of  this  island.  Our  harbours  w'ould  strike  him  as  crow  ded 
with  vessels,  our  markets  as  overflowing  with  prosperity,  our 
soil  as  teeming  with  fertility,  our  civilization  as  ripening  into 
the  most  marvellous  refinement.  The  cancer  of  pauperism 
might  possibly  be  just  at  first  concealed ;  but  the  hubbub  of 
public  meetings  scarcely  so.  ‘  Yet,  what  is  it  all  about,’  would 
be  his  inquiry  as  a  stranger,  or  at  least  some  such  internal 
cpierv  would  flash  through  his  mind.  His  surprise  must  surpass 
description,  to  be  told  that  the  subject  matter  w’as,  in  a  certain 
sense,  rather  less  than  the  mote  in  a  sunbeam  !  When  further 
informed,  moreover,  that  the  entire  fans  niaforfm,  out  of  w  hich, 
one  single  drop  had  scalded  and  exasperated  millions  of  sensible 
people,  wiis  an  institution  professedly  maintained  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  promoting  national  edification,  would  he  not  answer, 
*  by,  then,  is  not  the  whole  affair  altered;  why  not  dry  up 
nl^g(*ther  a  fountain  of  such  bitter  waters;  why  not  let  the 
River  of  Life  wend  its  ow’ii  way  through  this  otherwise  happy 
land:  I  cannot  understand  it?’  Nor  does  the  problem  admit 
of  a  vciy  easy  or  superficial  explanation.  It  is  an  anomaly  all 
over;  one  vast,  endless,  labyrinth  of  perplexities;  an  enormous 
fraud  upon  mankind.  That  so  holv  and  blessed  a  svstem  as  the 
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gospel  of  the  lledcemer,  originated  from  the  fathomless  mercy 
of  Eternal  Love,  illustrated  by  the  life  of  its  Divine  Author, 
and  sealed  with  his  own  blood,  should  ever  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  secuhu*  men  at  all,  to  be  by  them  corrupted  and  ren¬ 
dered  a  banc  to  that  world,  over  which  one  day  it  is  to  reign  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  power,  is  to  ourselves  an  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  mystery.  AVithin  these  rcjilms,  however,  this  phenomenon 
is  still  to  be  witnessed.  AVe  possess  an  hierarchy  seated  on  about 
fifty  episcopal  thrones,  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  their 
corouies.  Immense  revenues  are  showered  into  its  lap,  exten¬ 
sive  powers  arc  wielded  by  its  hands,  about  twenty  thousand 
ordained  clergy,  bound  by  oaths  and  subscriptions,  wait  upon 
its  will,  or  rather  upon  the  w  ill  of  its  secular  superior.  T^iow, 
strange  to  say,  amidst  infinite  pomp  and  grandeur,  it  has  neither 
head,  heart,  nor  hand  of  its  own.  The  premier  nods,  and  this 
proud  prelacy  must  obey  !  Either  he,  or  his  predecessors,  placed 
every  mitre  upon  the  brow  that  wears  it.  In  these  islands,  to 
adopt  a  favorite  figure,  the  church  is  married  to  the  state;, and 
an  iniquitous  husband  the  latter  makes  her.  Richard  Hooker, 
aud  his  followers,  eonsider  the  limits  of  the  one  as  also  the 
limits  of  tlie  other.  Those  who  deny  such  doctrines  are  without 
the  pale ;  and  w  hat  is  to  become  of  them  hereafter,  let  no  man 
say.  But  just  at  present,  our  attention  is  imperatively  called  to 
the  sublunary  circumstances  of  this  said  church  of  England  :  we 
shall  glance  for  a  few'  moments  at  the  parties  within  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  then  at  its  internal  and  external  position,  and  lastly 
at  its  future  prospects. 

None  will  deny  that  the  members  of  the  church  of  England 
constitute  an  exceedingly  numerous,  and  important  portion  of 
our  body  politic.  AVhat  their  precise  numbers  may  be,  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  determine ;  but  probably  she  baptizes  into  her  com¬ 
munion  a  large  third  of  our  European  fellow  subjects.  Of  these, 
there  is  an  immense  mass  w  hom,  for  the  sjike  of  convenience,  we 
sh^l  call  the  conservatives.  They  are  mostly  men,  w  omen,  and 
children,  who  may  just  be  estimated  as  so  much  flesh,  bone,  and 
smew.  To  the  vital  realities  of  religion  they  arc  utter  strangers. 
Their  affections,  except  so  far  as  mere  associations  arising 
out  of  education  and  habit  may  go,  are  all  sent  another  way. 
Less  tlnm  a  century  since,  the  church  of  England  consisted 
of  little  else  than  such  materials.  Let  the  admirable  Samuel 
AV  alkcr,  of  Tmro,  be  referred  to  as  a  witness,  himself  so  at¬ 
tached  to  his  ecclesiastical  mother,  that  neither  fire  nor  sword 
could  separate  him.  He  thus  solemnly  records  the  results 
of  a  widely  extended  investigation: — ‘AVhat  1  see  has  given 
me  much  concern.  I  see  the  number  of  real  Christians  small, 
t  8CC  that  the  form  of  godliness  has  been  thrusting  out 
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the  power  of  it,  till  that  itself  is  w  ell  nigh  lost  in  licentiousness. 

1  see  the  generality  dead  in  sin,  and  securely  sleeping  in  a  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  1  see  our  ministry 
in  gcncrid,  long  ago  fallen  into  a  dry  moral  way  of  preaching, 
that  can  ncitlicr  reach  the  disejisc  of  the  hearers,  nor  has  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  to  aecompany  it.  And  1  earnestly  wish  1 
saw  none  of  those,  who  have  undertaken  that  sacred  othce,  so 
(mgaged  in  ambitious  and  self-interested  pursuits,  that  they 
have  neither  leisure,  nor  inclination,  nor  ability  to  go  through 
their  ministerial  duties.  In  general^  I  see  God  forgotten,  Christ 
neglected  or  desj/tsed,  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  extensively  es- 
tahlished,*  AVc  have  copied  the  words  of  one  of  his  most  serious 
documents,  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  accustomed  himself  to 
dniw  up  with  all  the  carefulness  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  piety 
of  a  thoroughly  upright  and  conscientious  mind.  Let  Messrs. 
Venn,  (irimshawc,  llerridge,  Scott,  Romainc,  Adams  of  Win- 
tringham,  be  appealed  to  for  similar  testimony.  When  we  add 
to  tliese  the  celebrated  Ilervey  of  Weston  Favel,  we  have  gone 
far  towanls  enumerating  nearly  every  name  at  all  prominent 
during  those  times,  for  genuine  godliness  in  the  establishment. 
The  nation  might  have  become  perfectly  heathenized,  had  it  not 
been  for  tliese  worthies,  acting  as  they  did  in  conjunction  with, 
or  strengthened  by,  the  methodists  and  nonconformists.  Mat¬ 
ters  arc  somewhat  altered  now ;  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  con8cr\’atism  still  constitutes  the  basis  and  bulk  of  the 
building.  It  is,  after  all,  a  cold  though  a  somewhat  colossal 
atfair.  The  metropolitan  cathedral  is  the  very  type  of  it ;  with 
its  Cirecian  and  graceful  porticoes,  its  ample  nave  and  aisles,  its 
aspiring  dome,  the  insignia  of  the  state  all  over  it,  its  marble 
monuments,  and  its  paucity  of  genuine  worshippers  !  The  reve- 
nui*s  of  its  reverend  chapter  arc  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  privy 
purse  of  the  pope  of  Rome;  whilst,  as  to  fervour  of  devotion,  it 
is  just  out  of  the  question ;  one  would  as  soon  look  for  tropical 
priKluctions  in  the  polar  regions.  Taking  the  number  of  regu¬ 
larly  ordained  clergy  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand ;  and 
calculating  from  the  subscribers  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  as  well  as  kindred  institutions,  that  six  thousand  may 
be  considered  evangelical  in  their  sentiments ;  then  allowing 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  more  for  the  followers,  or 
at  least  favourers  of  Pusey  and  Newsman  ;  there  will  be  found  left 
alnnit  a  myriad  of  priests  and  deacons,  out  of  whose  ranks  we  grant 
that  the  foxhunters  and  turfmen  arc  gradually  dying  off,  but 
whose  mighty  mass  still  remains;  mole  sud  immobiliter  slat !  It 
forms  a  mountain  platform  of  pharisaical  formalism.  It  sup- 
jK)rts  an  ecclesiastical  fabric,  to  which  ignorance,  and  fashion, 
and  bigotry  resort  upon  the  Sunday ;  where  decency  ministers 
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at  a  tireless  altar,  and  a  political  creed  wears  the  ^iirh  of  exter¬ 
nal  religion  during  the  hours  of  stated  service.  15ut  godliness 
always  catches  cold  by  going  there.  It  is  a  temple  of  inaminon 
to  ali  intents  and  purposes.  It  evangelizes  no  souls.  It  glories 
in  no  cross.  It  wears  and  wields  a  sword, — but  not  that  of  the 
Spirit.  It  assorts  well  with  the  pageantry  of  scarlet  gowns, 
beadles,  uuvees,  wigs,  powdered  menials,  and  the  other  gaudy 
gewgaws  of  a  lord  mayor’s  day.  But  it  is  a  synagogue  of  Satan, 
in  which  he  obscures  the  realities  of  another  world,  by  mingling 
them  with  the  phantasmagoria  of  this.  It  is  a  wonderful  part 
of  his  grand  vanity  fair,  to  which  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  in¬ 
vited  and  allured  when  the  theatres  are  closed,  when  balls  and 
routs  arc  suspended,  when  pleasure  itself  w  ants  a  change,  and 
the  best  opera  dancers  are  out  of  town  ! 

Next  to  the  conservatives,  in  the  church  of  England,  we  must 
take  the  evangelicals ;  a  class  once  promising  to  become  an 
uriny  of  confessors, — a  host  of  the  '  j)recious  sons  of  Zion.’  But 
how  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the  fine  gold  changed ! 
Would  not  their  very  progenitors  be  ashamed  of  them ;  those 
who  refused  large  preferments,  that  they  might  fight  unencum¬ 
bered  against  still  larger  abuses;  those  who  co-operated  with 
nonconformists,  that  they  might  arouse  their  own  brethren ; 
those  that  could,  in  an  apostolic  sense,  became  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  by  all  means  they  might  save  some  ?  Alas  !  where 
is  the  liberality,  which  once  brought  the  great  episcopal  com¬ 
mentator  to  Bristol,  on  a  \dsit  to  the  respected  Principal  of  a 
Baptist  Academy? — which  united  John  ()wen  to  the  llughes, 
and  llardcastle,  and  Clayton,  of  his  day ;  or  at  an  earlier 
period  consecrated  the  friendship  of  the  good  curate  of  Truro, 
with  Uisdon  Darracott,  of  Wellington  ?  Have  not  the  present 
evangelical  clergy  grown  conformed  to  the  present  world, 
instead  of  becoming  transformed  in  the  renewal  of  their  minds  ? 
Be  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say,  that  they  frecpient  Drury 
Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  or  that  they  dance  the  Polka,  and  play 
at  emls.  But  what  we  intend  to  atfirni  is  this, — that  their 
entire  spirit  is  opposed,  not  so  much  to  the  professions,  as  to 
the  practices  and  conduct  of  their  illustrious  predecessors. 
Their  general  bearing  has  degenerated  into  the  assumption  of 
sacerdotal  usurpation.  They  have  ceased  to  be  men  of  self- 
denial  and  unimpeachable  disinterestedness.  What  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  1U‘  view  has  propounded  respecting  them  is  too  true, — 
that  they  obtain  the  best  preferments,  wed  the  prettiest  wives, 
marry  the  richest  fortunes,  exhibit  the  handsomest  equipages, 
and  give  themselves  tlie  greatest  airs,  of  any  class  of  gentry  in 
the  country.  Their  pretensions  to  more  scriptural  doctrine, 
and  greater  external  lioliness  of  life,  than  their  tractarian  and 
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conservative  colleagues,  are  held  in  commeyidam  with  a  dispen¬ 
sation  for  all  sorts  of  bad  tempers  towards  those  who  differ  from 
them.  They  rally,  like  janizzaries,  round  the  alliance  between 
church  and  state.  Their  company  is  encountered  in  clusters, 
at  the  palaces  of  the  few  prelates  upon  whom  they  can  reckon 
as  patrons ;  or  at  the  tables  of  the  great  and  noble,  w  ho  now 
happily  coincide  with  sentiments  no  longer  despised  or  perse¬ 
cuted.  Wc  say  it  deliberately,  and  w  ith  the  means  in  our 
hands  of  proving  what  we  say, — that,  with  many  splendid 
individual  exceptions,  not  at  all  affecting  the  force  of  our 
general  assertion,  they  have  ceased  for  some  years  to  be  the 
exclusively- working  clergv’,  which  they  once  were.  In  the  mere 
matter  of  ministerial  labour,  they  are  surpassed  by  many  paro¬ 
chial  pastors  of  a  new,  and  worse  school,  whose  spiritual  know- 
leilge  is  not  to  be  compared  w  ith  theirs.  But  they  have  lost  their 
first  love.  Their  parishes  see  less  of  them,  and  their  bisliops 
more.  Our  experience  in  these  respects  we  may  venture  to 
describe  as  strictly  personal.  They  stand  aloof  from  the  pious 
laity ;  jealous  of  the  slightest  conceivable  approach  to  any 
intcrfert*nec  in  duties  supposed  to  be  exclusively  connected  with 
the  gown  and  surplice.  Even  lay  visitation  has  a  green  eye 
cast  upon  it.  The  Sunday  Schools  in  our  remotest  villages  will 
bear  no  committees ;  or  at  least,  the  vicar  and  his  curate  arc 
resolved  they  shall  not.  ‘  We  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will 
die  with  us,*  forms  their  practical  motto.  Hence  they  have 
become  cool  about  the  British  and  Foreii];n  Bible  Societv  :  thev 
have  withdrawn  from  the  London  Missions;  they  can  even 
manifest  a  little  coquetry  with  the  Puseyisni  of  their  rural 
deanciy*;  they  avoid  all  possible  contamination  with  noncon¬ 
formity  ;  they  have  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  kingdom  in 
shallows,  rather  than  deep  waters.  Whenever  asked,  as  was 
the  case  the  other  day,  ‘  Whether  laymen  may  not  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  touch  the  ark  of  the  Lord*?  the  cautious 
answ  er  was,  '  They  are  permitted  to  carry  it  /*  As  a  clerical 
bodv,  they  have  reposed  their  head  on  the  knees  of  a  secular 
Dalilah,  wilfully  seeking  slumber  on  tliat  pillow’  of  sloth¬ 
fulness  and  sin ;  the  w  itch  of  this  world  has  sold  the  lock  of  the 
Nazarite;  and  her  cry’  in  the  moment  of  danger  will  be,  ‘The 
Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson  !*  Let  the  ‘  Rceord*  contra¬ 
dict  us  if  it  can  ! 

^ext  in  order  stands  the  Oxford  party,  made  up  of  many 
shades  and  colours.  Some  of  these  have  not  as  yet  disentangled 
themselves  from  the  sections  already  reviewed*.  Conseiwatism 
rather  like-s  their  hrilliant  scouring  of  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  platter.  Secidarised  evangelism  mightily  approves  their 
potent  denunciations  of  nonconformitv.  Thev,  on  the  other 
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hand,  kiss  hands  in  return  at  the  hatred  of  the  first  against  the 
puritanism  of  the  second.  In  fact,  one  of  the  cliaraeteristic 
marks  of  tract arianisni  and  its  adherents,  is,  that  upon  prin- 
ciplc,  they  have  no  warfare  with  the  present  evil  world.  They 
profess  themselves  perfectly  ready  at  any  and  every  moment  to 
battle  against  Satan  and  the  flesh  :  but  with  the  third  person 
leagued  in  the  triumvirate  against  the  soul  of  man,  they  can 
remain  at  peace,  if  parties  will  only  be  quiet !  We  know  a 
most  respectable  and  accomplished  rector,  in  one  of  the  eastern 
counties,  who  never  fails  in  perfonning  daily  service  in  his  own 
church ;  often  throwing  on  his  surplice  over  his  sporting  cos¬ 
tume,  after  the  first  of  September !  Puscyism,  agjiin,  rather 
atfects  the  seriousness  of  the  evangelicals,  and  wishes  to  sup¬ 
plant  their  tracts,  their  habits,  their  once  frequent  and  effective 
visitation  amongst  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  by  corresponding 
publications  and  customs  of  its  own.  Where  it  most  terribly 
tells,  against  the  latter  class  of  its  antagonists,  is  by  calling 
public  attention  to  their  anti-liturgical  inconsistencies,  and 
their  anti-rubrical  transgressions.  Upon  these,  and  similar 
subjects,  the  ‘  British  Critic’  assailed  them  witli  *  sharp  sleet  of 
arrowy  showers,’  which  has  bruised  the  poor  ^Christian  Observer’ 
all  over,  and  demolished  lesser  combatants.  The  letter  of  all  the 
canons,  many  of  the  homilies,  parts  of  the  catechism,  and  de¬ 
tached  portions  of  the  prayer  book,  have  ruthlessly  been  claimed 
by  the  New-maniacs,  and  played  oft'  in  battery  upon  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  AVe  may  judge  by  the  test  of  temper,  if  there  had  been 
nothing  else,  where  the  victory  has  been  gained,  about  the 
anise  and  cummin,  the  copes,  albs,  tunicles,  bowings  towards 
the  altar,  faldstools,  credences,  and  the  like.  Dissenters,  it  must 
be  remembered,  may  aver  that  these  things  are  mere  trifles- 
but  clergymen,  supposed  to  be  exemplars  of  piety,  who  ha>o 
given  an  ex  animo  assent  and  consent  to  every  one  of  them,  are 
not  in  circumstances  to  do  so.  Here  lies  the  real  power  of 
Puscyism,  as  an  accuser  against  its  brethren  ;  if,  indeed,  persons 
may  claim  that  term  of  endearment,  who  would  embrace  each 
other,  about  as  soon  as  death  and  the  grave !  Meanwhile, 
Oxford  grows  rapidly  into  the  Salamanca  of  England.  Her 
former  profligacy  in  morals  Inis  assumed  the  cowl  and  cord  of 
monkish  austerity ;  like  Mephistophiles,  when  he  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  sackclotii  and  ashes.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men,  w  ho  have  caught  the  contagion.  It  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  that  the  present  Vice-chancellor  carried  his 
election  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  or  that  a  grace  has,  or 
rather  was  to  have  passed  convocation  for  testing  the  sense  in 
which  the  articles  are  subscribed.  The  astounding  facts  are 
that  such  an  office,  coming  in  rotation,  should  have  been  op- 
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posed  at  all ;  or  that  the  tract  Niuety  should  render  an  expluiia- 
tory  test  necessaiy  .  Their  treatment  of  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Pusev  has  undoubtedly  been  forced  upon  the  authorities  in  tlie 
university,  by  circumstances ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  there  is 
a  section,  disposed  u})on  certain  conditions,  to  look  towards 
Home  itself  lus  their  ultimate  resting  place.  We  have  never  de¬ 
nied  this :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fully  aware  that  all  along 
a  small  body  of  individuals  secretly  avowed  these  tendencies. 
Yet  the  utmost  extent  of  their  number  at  present  may  be  stated 
lus  under  two  hundred,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  What  we  have  ventured  to  assert  rather  strenu¬ 
ously  is,  that  the  mass  of  tractarians  generally  entertain  no  such 
views  or  ideas.  Their  object  is  altogether  of  another  kind ;  and 
they  know  that  the  retd  llomanizers,  within  their  own  limits, 
jire  not  above  one  in  ten.  They  aim  at  something  much  nearer 
home — at  a  petted  popery  of  their  own — at  a  sort  of  British 
patriarchate — at  a  Vatican  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames — at  an 
ecclesiastical  domination,  which  they  may  work  with  their  own 
hands,  and  for  their  own  purposes — at  an  empire  over  the  con¬ 
science  of  this  countrv,  that  no  one  else  shall  interfere  'vith — at 
the  discouragement  of  all  dissent  from  their  own  skeleton  of 
Pharisaism — at  the  suppression  of  civil  liberty,  under  their 
ow  n  feet — at  the  canonization  of  such  men  as  the  ‘Royal  ^Martyr/ 
Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Ken,  or  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man — and 
finally,  at  the  realization  of  their  most  decidedly  anti-protestant 
system !  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  because  it  is 
thus  anti-protestant,  it  must  for  that  reason  be  Roman.  The 
jHirseentor  of  Dr.  Leighton  refused  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal. 
Puseyism  we  may  depend  upon  it,  is  a  tertium  (pad,  as  the  lo¬ 
gicians  say,  and  smile  with  contempt,  when  they  say  it.  It  is 
a  x'ia  media,  according  to  those  who  have  throw  n  it  up,  and  who 
mean  to  spend  their  lives  in  walking  upon  it.  It  is  anglican 
Catholicism,  to  adopt  the  favourite  expression  at  Oxford — the 
higli-bred  monster  of  modern  ecclesiastical  history — a  golden  calf 
in  Christendom,  around  which  its  deluded  worshippers  djince 
strange  antics,  to  the  cry  of  ‘  Tlicse  be  thy  Gods,  oh  Israel 
The  last  party  w  e  shall  look  at,  in  the  establishment,  is  that 
of  the  prelates ;  for  it  is  a  very  singular,  yet  certain  fact,  that 
their  lordships,  on  many  occasions,  condescend  to  play  a  game 
very  snugly  by  and  for  themselves.  Nay, — amidst  the  recent 
disturbanecs,  they  have  even  broken  up  into  little  subdivisions. 
The  entire  Anglican  Episcopate  has,  we  repeat  it,  split  into  frag* 
incuts.  The  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Chester  are  as  dift'er- 
cut  from  those  of  London  and  Exeter,  as  though  they  w  ere 
not  of  the  same  genus.  What  becomes,  we  would  venture 
to  inquire,  of  the  boasted  unity  of  the  establishment  ?  But  let 
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that  pass.  The  fond  conceit,  with  which  the  tractarians  have 
tickled  those  ears  that  happen  to  lie  hidden  under  mitres,  is, 
Ej)iscojJus  in  episcopatu  suo  solm  est,  integer  atque  rotundm :  the 
object  of  which  patristic  gloss  is  to  enable  them  to  escape  from 
tlie  grasp  of  the  Romanist,  when  he  employs  their  episcopalian 
line  of  argumentation  to  defend  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors.  The  remark,  in  modem  times,  we  believe  was  first 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  an  eminent  missionary 
and  East-India  chaplain,  that  tlie  twenty-four  or  six  British 
bishops  resided,  like  so  many  spiritual  barons,  in  their  castles, 
governing  their  respective  territories,  but  rarely  acting  together, 
except  for  defensive  purposes.  We  quote  from  memory;  while 
such,  we  are  certain,  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said.  Of  late 
years,  these  opulent  and  powerful  ecclesiastical  peers  have 
been  more  harassed  than  before.  Their  lordships  have  become, 
therefore,  at  once  selfish,  and  professedly  disinterested; — se¬ 
cluded  by  position  and  rank  from  their  own  clergy,  and  yet 
beckoning  them  to  their  dinner-tables,  when  anything  is  to  be 
done  against  the  dissenters  ; — ruling  poor  curates  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  puzzling  them  with  new  rejidings  of  the  rubrics  and  canons, 
discouraging  the  most  active  preachers,  and  promoting  only 
those  divines,  whose  advancement  will  aggrandize  their  own 
family,  or  gratify  the  prime  minister.  How  just  and  unanswer¬ 
able  ju’e  the  following  observations,  made  by  one  of  the  most 
clever  of  our  conser\'ative  contemporaries  : — '  A  bishop  should 
be  to  his  diocese  what  a  clergyman  is  expected  to  be  to  his 
flock, — the  object  of  reference  in  all  delicate  and  intricate  mat¬ 
ters,  the  comforter  in  trouble  or  difficulties,  the  anxious  rc- 
wardcr  of  the  laborious,  the  vigilant  censor  of  the  indolent  or 
vicious ;  his  existence  should  be  felt  in  every  parish,  and  every 
one  of  his  subordinates  (upon  the  true  ei)iscopal  theory)  should 
l)c  made  aware,  that  his  conduct  is  well  known  and  justly  esti¬ 
mated.  This  is  surely  not  setting  up  a  very  high  standard  for 
episcopal  excellence ;  yet  who  can  say  that  even  this  is  fulfilled 
in  jiny  adequate  degree,  or  in  the  least  of  its  requisitions  ?  Even 
in  tlie  removal  of  notorious  scandiil,  what  tardiness  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  arc  exhibited !  If  it  be  possible  to  admit  a  plea  that 
shall  stand  between  the  offender,  and  his  merited  sentence  of 
deprivation  or  suspension,  how  carefully  and  tenderly  is  the 
dilemma  handled !  Every  one  must  remember  a  recent  in¬ 
stance,  in  which  the  grossest  profligacy  was  sheltered,  and  the  cry 
of  an  indignant  people  for  summary  justice  evaded.  But  no 
record  of  guilt  was  made, — not  even  a  reprimand,  that  we  ever 
heard  of,  was  addressed  to  the  reverend  and  unabashed  volup¬ 
tuary.  This  was  an  instance  publicly  known  and  commented 
upon.  Are  there  no  private  cases  of  misconduct,  foul  and  abo- 
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miuablc,  of  which  none  but  bishops  seem  ignorant,  and  yet 
which  flourish  almost  at  their  own  doors?  To  what  purpose  all 
this  strife  about  offertories  and  observances,  wlien  so  many 
deeper  sources  of  evil  remain  to  be  extirpated,  before  the  church 
can  assume  a  right  position,  and  fitly  discharge  her  vocation  ? 
Again,  allowing  every  consideration  for  delicacy,  when  a  word 
of  reprobation  is  necessary  against  a  delinquent  theologian, 
whose  station,  and  perhaps  nothing  else,  has  made  a  gentleman 
of  him, — how  comes  it,  that  a  sentiment  of  a  similar  kind  does 
not  pervade  the  conduct  of  the  episcopal  bench  towards  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  ?  ^Vhy  is  it  that  the  clergy,  generally,  and 
except  for  particular  purposes,  know  so  little,  and  see  so  little  of 
their  bishops  ?  AV  hat  keeps  them  from  being  better  acquainted 
with  each  other?  Curates  have  no  access,  it  seems,  to  the 
palace,  unless  by  special  invitation.  Their  parochial  duties 
keep  them  at  home;  and  their  unwillingness  to  go  where  they 
are  dubious  of  a  welcome,  consigns  them  to  the  solitude  of  their 
villages  and  hamlets,  unknown  and  unsought  for.  A  man,  in 
our  Establishment,  may  be  vigilant  and  active ;  he  may  re¬ 
joice  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours ;  but  he  must  not,  and 
he  does  not  expect  to  sec  them  noticed  by  his  ow  n  diocesan. 

It  lias  always  been  a  common  saying  with  our  clergv’,  that  a 
pastor  may  do  his  duty  or  let  it  alone !  He  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  regarded  at  the  palace.  His  lordship,  w  ith  a  stretch 
of  hberality  that  docs  his  penetration  infinite  credit,  and  saves 
him  a  world  of  trouble,  takes  it  for  granted  that  every  one  per¬ 
forms  his  duty :  of  course  they  do,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  ; 
as  w  hy  should  he  not  ?  And  reidly,  w  hen  an  opportunity  of 
promotion  comes  in  his  way,  he  is  perplexed  to  death  w  ith  the 
variety  of  claimants.  There  is  the  nephew’  of  his  patron,  and 
the  brother-in-law  of  his  dean,  and  others  with  great  con¬ 
nexions  or  long  purses  to  recommend  them,  and  no  room  is 
left  for  any  besides  :  and  thus  manv  most  w  orthy  men  and  labo- 
nous  ministers  are  never  thought  of  for  one  moment,  and  live 
and  die  in  poverty  and  neglect.  W  e  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  many  poor,  unconnected,  deserving  clcrgj  nien  the  bishops 
have  provided  for,  on  account  of  their  merits,  dming  the  last 
twenty  years  I  Such  are  the  illustrations  given  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  drawn  by  episcopalians  themselves,  as  to  their  ow  n  spiritual 
leaders.  There  is  not  a  thinker,  or  reader,  or  observer  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who  can  disprove  the  general  representa¬ 
tion.  'Ihe  bishops,  then,  constitute  a  body  acting  apai't  from 
their  own  people, — an  essentially  selfish  hierarchy.  Their  move¬ 
ments  only  coincide,  when  the  standard  of  temporal  alarm  is 
hoisted  upon  their  respective  towers.  At  all  other  times  they  all 
live  as  they  list.  Some  patronise  high  notions,  some  low  ones  ; 
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more  are  for  peace,  on  the  ‘ground  of  preservino:  matters  as  they 
are  ;  others  are  for  open  war.  The  Metropolitan  lias  issued  his 
hull,  indeed,  to  silence  all  refractory  and  belligerent  suflragans ; 
vet  really,  its  roar  is  so  very  like  that  of  a  sucking  dove,  that 
even  the  children  are  not  frightened  :  its  voice,  moreover,  re¬ 
quires  an  interpreter,  since  both  evangelicals  and  tractarians 
persist  in  claiming  His  Grace  as  on  their  own  side. 

These,  then,  are  the  parties  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
now  let  us  glance  at  its  internal  and  external  position,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Europe.  And  nearly  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  one  is  its  palpable,  glaring,  inconsis¬ 
tency.  Here  we*  have  an  institution  claiming  the  most  sacred 
character  before  men,  and  yet  openly  setting  at  defiance  the 
commands  of  God  !  On  the  one  hand,  it  asserts  an  apostolic 
descent,  a  divine  origin,  rights  derived  from  scripture  to  the 
spiritual  allegiance  of  these  realms,  doctrines  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  primitive  discipline,  and  an  inherent  immortality  of 
existence ;  .on  the  other,  it  demands  and  maintains  an  alliance 
with  the  state,  in  the  teeth  of  what  Christ  has  declared  about 
his  kingdom  not  being  of  this  world ;  it  rests  its  external  and 
visible  foundations  upon  acts  of  parliament ;  it  appropriates  five 
millions  of  revenue  to  its  own  purposes,  for  which  it  has  bar¬ 
tered  away  every  shadow  of  internal  discipline ;  and  it  de¬ 
nounces  all  attempts  made  to  separate  those  which  the  hible 
says  never  ought  to  have  been  joined  together,  as  so  many 
efforts  aimed  at  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  Christianity  ! 
Either  the  church  of  England  can  subsist  without  the  compul¬ 
sory  principle,  or  it  cannot.  If  the  former,  where  is  the  ground 
for  her  trepidation  and  alarm — her  anathemas  and  horrible 
insinuations  against  the  dissenters  ?  If  the  latter,  what  becomes 
of  her  essential  immortality  ?  Or  is  it  really  true  that  the  state 
alone  summoned  her  into  existence,  and  could  to-morrow  sen¬ 
tence  her  to  annihilation  ?  Do  tithes,  and  glebes,  and  endow¬ 
ments,  and  secular  wealth,  constitute  her  very  being?  Upon 
her  own  showing,  therefore,  docs  she  not  blow'  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath?  So,  again,  with  regard  to  her  situation 
hetween  Catholicism  and  nonconformity,  her  aspect  is  unques¬ 
tionably  that  of  Janus — an  image  with  two  faces.  She  frowns, 
indeed,  fiercely  upon  both ;  but  let  her  be  asked,  wdth  all  cool¬ 
ness  and  kindness,  how’  she  came  to  forsake  the  quarry  out  of 
w’hich  she  was  hew’ii  ?  Her  answ'er  must  sooner  or  later  be 
melted  down  to  this, — namely,  that  she  exercised  the  privilege  of 
private  judgment.  ‘  Very  w'ell,^  reply  the  Wesleyans — with  all 
the  representatives  of  ancient  puritans — *  and  it  was  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  similar  privilege  that  w'e  separated  from  you  But 
then  we  hear  of  her  apostolical  succession,  of  the  validity  of  her 
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ordinations  and  sacraments,  of  the  four-first-coiincil  character 
of  her  discipline  and  doctrines,  of  her  exclusive  authority  touch- 
ing  the  new  covenant,  and  of  her  being,  like  the  king’s  daughter, 
— ‘  all  glorious  within,’  a  meet  spouse  for  the  Redeemer,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  both  visibility  and  uniformity.  Whence  came  all 
these,  estimating  them  at  her  own  value,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment,  and  ex{X)unding  them  upon  her  own  principles  ?  If  we 
attempt  tracing  them  up  to  some  British  church  founded  in  the 
first  or  second  centuries,  the  higher  links,  as  is  well  know  n, 
vanish  in  a  cloud  of  legend  and  traditionary  fable.  From  Rome, 
alone,  can  they  have  been  derived,  if  link  is  to  be  added  on  to 
link  in  the  ecclesiastical  chain  :  and  then,  how  came  the  Church 
of  England  into  circumstances  of  dissent  and  schism  ?  There 
appears  to  us  no  conceivable  esca])c  from  the  dilemma.  If  she 
conscientiously  differed  from  the  Vatican,  how'  can  she  complain 
of  a  conscientious  exception  to  Lambeth  ?  If  her  Roman 
mother  were  not  so  corrupt  as  to  invalidate  the  sacraments, 
liow  could  the  daughter,  upon  her  own  statements,  separate 
without  sin?  If  the  parent  had  thus  degenerated,  what  then 
becomes  of  that  which  is  derived  from  her  ?  The  clean  thing  can 
by  no  just  process  of  induction  be  brought  out  of  an  unclean. 
Her  antagonists  above,  and  her  rivals  below  her,  both  convict 
her  in  the  same  moment  of  the  same  culpability  as  soon  as  she 
dares  to  open  her  month:  ex  ore  tuo  te  imtanter  condemnavimm! 

Then  again,  in  looking  at  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  ah 
inira,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  most  forcibly  impressed  with  its  ser¬ 
vility  to  its  secular  master.  There  have  been  known  cases  of 
painful  bondage,  where  there  has  been  no  slavish  mind.  \  et 
here  it  is  not  so.  If  the  resistance  of  the  seven  bishops  to  James 
the  Second  be  adduced,  our  immediate  answ  er  is,  that  the  foolish 
monarch  had  touched  the  apple  of  their  eye.  Had  he  let  the 
pro|K'rty  of  the  church  of  England  alone,  she  would  have  stood 
by  him  as  she  had  done  by  his  father ;  and  as  too  many  of  her 
children  would  afterwards  have  done  by  the  Pretender,  upon 
the  same  good  understanding,  that  her  pcif  and  power  w  ere  to  be 
left  untouched.  In  all  that  relates  to  civil  and  religious  libci’ty, 
into  which  scale  have  our  hierarchy  and  clergy  throw^n  them¬ 
selves?  As  directors  of  the  royal,  aristocratic,  parliamentary, 
and^  national  conscience,  were  there  ever  any  audible  w  hispers 
against  smuggling,  briber}’,  simony,  the  desecration  of  the  holy 
communion  as  a  test  for  taking  office,  or  against  gambling  as 
pennitted  in  the  palaces  or  mansions  of  the  great?  AN  hen 
Iteorge  the  Second  avowedly  sold  place  and  preferment  on 
behalf  of  his  (ierman  mistresses,  where  were  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  or  the  very  reverend  the  chaplains  and  clerks  of  the 
closet?  Ill  our  own  days,  how  fared  the  British  Sardanapalus, 
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who  hml  div  orced  his  consort — who  turned  day  intonight  thronf;:h 
his  indescribable  debaucheries, — who  reigned  and  revelled  in 
oriental  voluptuousness,  with  a  spiritual  stati’  around  him, 
pluming  itself  on  the  revival  of  its  piety?  Our  princes  and 
peerage  were  as  profligate  as  any  ever  heard  of,  although  living 
in  the  midst  of  Protestantism,  until  public  opinion,  without  any 
thanks  whatever  to  the  highly  salaried  estal)lishment,  effected, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  a  mighty  change.  In  the  glorious 
conflict  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slav’e  trade,  neither 
the  hierarchy  or  clergy  ever  peeped  or  muttered  for  many  years. 
The  brunt  of  the  battle,  with  some  highly  lionourablc  indi¬ 
vidual  exceptions,  was  borne  by  the  despised  schismatics,  quakers, 
presbyterians,  independents,  baptists,  et  id  yenus  omncy  as  was 
often  contemptuously  observed.  In  the  abolition  of  lotteries,  and 
all  other  analogous  nuisances,  the  church  remained  pretty  nearly 
in  respectful  silence.  It  seemed  rather  to  stroke,  than  to  rouse 
the  general  mind.  Its  activity  was  at  least  of  a  passive  kind, 
like  that  of  certain  antiquated  apothecaries,  who  hung  stuffed 
crocodiles  for  their  signs  outside,  and  dispensed  within  for  a 
given  premium,  opiates,  narcotics,  charms  for  the  ague,  and 
poisons  for  vermin.  Was  it  ever  known  that  our  thirty  spiri¬ 
tual  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  attended  at  the  cabinet  of 
an  administration,  to  extend  the  limits  of  popuLar  liberty,  to 
enlarge  the  suffrage,  to  support  a  Reform  Hill,  to  ameliorate 
our  criminal  code,  to  suppress  the  game  laws,  to  enlarge  the 
narrow  prison,  or  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  children  of  poverty 
and  misfortune?  We  grant,  that  when  success  in  any  of  these 
particulars  has  been  just  on  the  eve  of  achievement,  or  that 
when  an  obvious  point  1ms  to  be  made  in  favour  of  their  own 
side,  in  politics  or  polemics,  there  have  now  and  then  occurred 
some  rather  over-acted  endeavours  to  discountenance  socialism, 
or  shut  up  brothels.  Yet  what  a  scene  of  ecclesiastical  depra¬ 
vity  was  exposed  under  the  last  head.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  chapter  of  Westminster  derived  large  rentals  from  the 
tabernacles  of  public  prostitution !  It  was  a  (^lodius  indeed, 
who  called  attention  to  the  disgraceful  fact;  but  so  it  is  with  all 
our  advantages  of  an  establishment,  where  factious  prelates 
choose  to  become  tribunes  clamorous  for  freedom  and  virtue : 

Quis  tulcrit  Grarchos  tie  seditione  (^uerentes? 

Clodius  Bccusat  Mscchos,  Catalina  Octhegnm  ! 

The  same  homage, ’moreover,  which  the  dignitaries  pay  to  the 
l)owcrs  that  be,  they  exact  from  those  beneath  them.  We 
remember  the  bishop  of  London  declaring  in  parliament  that  he 
could  obtain  at  any  time,  hundreds  of  petitions  of  a  certain  cha- 
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racter,  which  he  specified,  through  issuing  the  requisite  printed 
forms  to  his  archdeacons,  and,  through  them,  to  his  inferior 
clergy  and  their  churchwardens.  Immense  indignation  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  his  lordship’s  want  of  tact  and  delicacy,  in  thus  ex¬ 
posing  tlie  nakedness  of  those  with  whom  lie  was  once  upon  a 
par ;  hut  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  as  all  arc  aw* are,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  deny. 

There  is  also  another  feature,  wdiich  meets  the  notice  of  every 
intelligent  obsen’er,  when  he  surveys  the  position  of  things, 
within  the  doors  of  the  church  of  England.  There  has  conic 
over  the  spirit  of  its  dreams  a  most  fearful  apprehension, 
that  probably  a  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  when  all  its  w  ealtli 
will  pass  away.  Hence  proceeds  that  nervous  trcinulousness 
which  we  see  now  so  often  displayed.  The  contest  for  a  church- 
rate  will  agitate  an  entire  district.  The  proposition  of  Lord 
Ashley  and  others,  for  something  like  a  system  of  lay-readers, 
has  filled  the  clergy  of  nearly  all  parties  w  ith  absolute  dismay. 
Their  general  aspect  is  that  of  men  feeling  as  if  the  ground  w  ere 
about  to  slide  from  under  them.  Hence  flows  no  slight  share 
of  the  zeal  in  building  new’  cliapels,  as  if  eaeh  fresh  edifice  may 
act  as  a  buttress  of  masonry  to  prevent  the  landslip.  Charges, 
sermons,  addresses  on  public  occasions,  are  all  redolent  of  alarm. 
A  commutation  of  tithes  has  considerably  increased  their  means, 
so  far  as  mere  pecuniary  income  is  concerned ;  but  the  swonl  of 
Damocles  always  seems  to  be  suspended  over  them.  The  eccle¬ 
siastical  commissioners  arc  pretending  to  pare  away  various 
abuses,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  thoughtful,  w  ill  rather 
strengthen  their  foundations  than  otherwise:  but  then  follows 
the  distressing  imagination,  that  as  the  laity  have  interfered 
once  in  this  cent urv,  and  that  once  rather  successfully,  thev  mav 
indulge  more  fancies,  and  dare  to  interfere  again.  Reform  from 
any  quarter,  but  a  clerical  one,  is  the  grand  bugbear.  Mean¬ 
while,  genuine  spirituality  of  necessity  declines.  Tlie  wings  of 
the  heavenly  Pju*aclete  hover  not  over  the  house  of  turmoil  and 
perturbation.  Worldliness  enters  in  at  the  gate  in  the  fulness 
of  a  Hood-tide.  From  the  ark  floating  on  its  waters  there  issues 
a  raven  rather  than  a  dove.  Theologians  are  wrangling  from 
morning  to  night  about  topics  of  small  interest  to  the  pious  and  the 
peaceful.  These  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  hidden  manna  and 
the  gentle  brook  of  Siloa.  Numbers  arc  leaving  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  consequence,  as  many  witnesses  will  testify.  Galleries, 
built  recently  for  accommodating  an  augmented  population,  and 
within  the  last  twelvemonth  crowded  with  attentive  hearers,  arc 
now  desert wl.  Husks,  and  shells,  and  chaff,  will  never  nourish 
MmU  for  eternity.  'The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.’  Wc  write 
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it  without  anger,  yet  knowing  that  we  speak  the  phiiii  tnitli, 
when  we  reiterate  the  assertion,  that  episcopalian  pastors  are  fast 
losing  their  iiiHuenee  over  their  people.  Take  the  case  of  Ilel- 
stone  in  Cornwall.  The  parish  contains  3,5(X)  inhabitants,  witli 
only  one  ehurch  connected  with  the  establishment ;  of  which 
the* fabric  was  found,  in  1837,  utterly  inadequate  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  required.  Several  old  square  pews  were  in  that  year 
removed,  and  their  space  occupied  by  modern  seats.  A  large 
gallery  was  also  added  at  the  same  time.  The  number  of  sittings 
was  tlius  raised  from  470  to  nearly  1,000,  of  which  415  were 
free  to  all  persons.  Four  hundred  and  ninety  w  ere  appropriated 
at  fjiir  rents,  w  hicli  never  failed  to  be  full ;  the  attachment 
of  the  parishioners  to  their  place  of  worship  being  truly 
cordial.  'All  went  on  weW/  says  an  accurate  informant  on 
the  spot ;  '  the  church  funds  were  plentiful ;  the  spirit  in  the 
town  for  supporting  the  church  was  excellent ;  and  in  the  ensu¬ 
ing  half  dozen  years,  no  less  than  c€2,500  w  as  voluntarily  con¬ 
tributed  and  expended  in  adorning  and  improving  the  building. 
An  organist  w  as  appointed  at  a  good  salary ;  there  was  a  paid 
choir,  and  the  entire  sanctuary  was  handsomely  lighted  up  with 
gas.  In  addition  to  the  appointed  curate,  a  stipend  was  afforded 
to  a  lecturer,  for  an  additional  sen  ice,  out  of  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  congregation.  Things  proceeded  thus  satis¬ 
factorily  until  the  beginning  of  18 12,  when  a  gentleman  named 
barlow  was  appointed  curate.  lie  commenced  by  preaching  in 
the  surplice,  and  attempting  to  introduce  all  the  other  obsolete 
ceremonies,  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  the  j)coplc,  and  w  hich 
have  at  length  aroused  their  determined  opposition.^  The  con¬ 
gregation  immediately  began  to  fall  off,  and  complaints  were 
made  to  the  bishop  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  new 
preacher.  Ilis  lordship  was  so  pressed,  that  in  order  to  quiet 
applications,  he  withdrew  ^Ir.  Barlow,  and  substituted  Mr. 
Blunt ;  a  most  jcsuitical  procedure,  from  first  to  last ;  for  it 
was  notorious,  that  Mr.  Blunt  had  emptied  a  large  church  at 
Teignmouth,  where  the  gospel  had  been  faithfully  and  energeti¬ 
cally  illustnited  by  an  able  and  much  respected  evangelical 
minister.  However,  Mr.  Blunt  came  to  Ilclstonc,  ostensibly  to 
mend  matters,  in  reality  to  make  them  worse.  AVhat  ensued 
has  occupied  the  public  journals  for  many  weeks  past  ?  But  now 
let  our  readers  mark  the  result.  *  1  attended,'  says  the  same 
reporter,  '  yesterd.ay  morning,  at  the  parish  church,  wdien,  instead 
of  being  crowded  in  every  part,  as  formerly,  I  found  it  almost 
empty.  On  counting  heads  there  were  only  sixty-five  persons, 
nearly  all  women,  instead  of  the  customary  thousand.  The  new 
gallery,  recently  erected,  had  its  dreary  vacancy  interrupted  by 
two  young  men,  who  alone  occupied  it.  There  were  not  a  dozen 
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pcmr  ill  the  free  seats,  instead  of  nearly  five  InmdiTd.  Hie  heads 
of  families  drove  out  to  the  parishes  iii  their  neighbourhood, 
leaving  only  some  of  their  ladies,  to  uhom  it  would  be  inconveuieut 
to  go  three  or  four  miles  out,  and  who  seemed  to  form  the  sole 
audience.  The  corporation  pew  was  altogether  empty.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor  have  left  the 
church  en  masse ,  and  now  attend  the  Wesleyan  or  Independent 
cdiapels.  Instead  of  the  church  being  prosperous,  it  is  now 
bankrn|)t.’  The  lecturer  and  organist  have  been  dismissed 
through  want  of  funds ;  and  tallow  candles  arc  stuck  into  the 
gas-burners !  Even  these  are  said  to  have  been  paid  for  out  of 

the  olfei*torv  money  collected  at  the  communion,  which  has 

•  • 

kindled  immense  indignation.  Such  arc  the  eonseipienees  of 
introducing  cold  formalism  and  mere  ceremonial  observances  into 
the  now’  notorious  diocese  of  Exeter.  Ereciselv  the  same  sketch 
might  be  given  from  various  pai*ts  of  the  kingdom, — as  to  llnrst, 
for  instance,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  or 


East  Earleigh,  in  Kent,  where  the 


llev.  Henry  Wilberforee 


finds  a  faithful  jiatron,  strange  though  it  may  ajipear  to  repeat 


it,  in  his  gnice  the  Archiiishop  of  Canterbury. 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  of  fear  and  folly,  on  the  part  of  their 
pastors,  there  are  many  episcopalian  tloeks  resolved  upon  adopt¬ 
ing  measures  corres])ondent  with  the  crisis.  The  counties  of 


Hevon  and  ('ornwall  have  most  especially  roused  themselves, 
'fhey  look  upon  their  ecclesiastical  head,  we  are  told,  Ois  an  ex- 


tn*mely  acute  and  sagacious  man  ;  but  from  past  experience, 
they  think  him  insincere,  and  distrust  him.  They  suspect  him 
of  a  covert  design  in  introducing  these  changes,  to  increase  his 
ofrw  pomer  and  influeywe,  and  that  of  his  order,  over  the  tail  if. 
They  snspiTt  him  of  seeking  to  estaldisli  absolute  priestly  rule 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  each  prelate  in  his  see,  each 
incumbent  in  his  parish,  and  each  curate  at  a  tea-party  !  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  the  clergy  in  various 
places  had  ceased  to  use  the  black  gow  n,  and  had  adopted  the 
surplice  in  the  pulpit,  w  ith  a  view’,  as  it  is  believed,  concurrently 
with  the  operation  of  the  other  parts  of  their  system,  to  obtain 
an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  means  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  that  religion,  the  essence  of  which  is,  the  worship  of 
(iod  in  spirit  and  in  truth.’  Such  is  avowed  to  be  the  deeply- 


rooted  and  general  sentiment  of  the  laity  throughout  eonsidcr- 
ahle  districts  in  the  W  est  of  England,  w  ith  which  w  e  can  our¬ 
selves  claim  no  slight  personal  aeipiaintanee.  ‘  \^  e  are  iu»t  at 
all  afraid,’  say  they,  ‘  of  the  bishop,  and  those  of  his  clergy,  who 
carry  out  his  Hews,  adopting  the  tenets  of  Rome,  or  acknow¬ 
ledging  papal  supremacy.  But  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  what  we  are  afraid  of  is,  the  attempted  cstabUshinent  of 
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s(i(rrdot(il  domhiatioft,  the  aggressive  g raspings  after  power  and 
influence  hy  the  clergy ;  and  these  we  are  determined  we  will 
not  submit  to.  We  say  to  them — Yonr  ceremonies  are  meant 
to  abuse,  and  ovcrjiwc,  and  allure  the  laity  under  yonr  authority  ; 
vour  olVertory  collections  are  meant  to  jjivc  yon  power,  by 
plaeiuf^  in  your  hands,  uncontrolled,  the  means  of  carrying  out 
any  object  you  may  desire,  even  in  opposition  to  our  feelings. 
We  distrust  von — and  we  have  settled  it  in  onr  hearts,  that  we 
will  have  none  of  these  changes.^  The  writer  of  these  state¬ 
ments  has  conversed  with  a  great  num])er  of  gentlemen  of 
station  and  weight,  and  with  men  of  all  parties;  and  he  believes 
the  foregoing  to  be  an  accurate  synopsis  of  what  is  extending 
eastward  and  northward.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  church  of 
Kiiglaud  is  thoroughly  divided  against  itself;  that  its  followers 
are  straying  hither  and  thither  al)road,  like  shce|)  without  a 
shepherd ;  that  the  murmurings  of  the  tempest,  not  far  off,  are 
heard  distinctly  by  thousands,  considering  themselves  as  yet 
within  the  pale;  only,  that  those,  who  have  hitherto  been  shorn, 
are  beginning  to  look  up  to  tlieir  sliearers,  with  eyes  more  full  of 
indignation  than  tliat  respectful  reverence  which  they  were 
formerly  wont  to  manifest.  Wc  have  now  taken  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  situation  of  matters  ah  intra;  and  we  proceed,  :is  at  first 
proposed,  to  survey  them  for  a  moment  ah  extra. 

Religious  state-establishments  must  always  wear  a  kind  of 
garrison  air  about  them — more  particularly  when  their  lot  is 
cast,  as  it  were,  in  partihas  injideliumy  amongst  those  who  dis¬ 
pute  their  claims  and  pretensions.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in 
the  British  islands.  Public  opinion  stands  near  the  throne,  like 
a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  with  a  pair  of  balances  in  her  hand. 
Many  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  church  of  Jhig- 
laud  have  been  weighed,  and  found  wanting — even  her  own 
members  being  the  judges.  Yet  on  the  whole,  she  at  present 
bears  herself  proudly  enough,  with  the  crow  n  over  her  head, 
with  battlements  of  privilege  and  immunity  all  around  her,  an 
immense  array  of  ollicials  upon  her  walls,  and  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  issuing  from  them,  not  of  a  very  silvery  sound.  How 
can  persons  wonder  at  this  aspect  proving  unattnictive?  She 
><ays  theoretically,  sometimes  practically  too — ‘  1  sit  as  a  lady 
over  , the  nation — as  (pieen  over  the  people:  no  one  has  a 
right  to  administer  religious  instruction  within  these  realms, 
save  myself.’  She  describes  herself  as  the  Anglican  (’atholic 
(>hurch  ;  meaning  thereby,  that  she  is  limited  only  by  the  limits 
of  the  state,  to  whom  she  is  both  consort  and  conscience.  All 
others  subsist  by  mere  toleration  ;  to  which,  by  tin;  way,  she  has 
never  granted  any  but  the  most  reluctant  assent,  wrung  from 
her  through  the  civil  power,  and  the  force  of  external  circum- 
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stances.  Her  salaries  anil  revenues,  as  we  have  said,  amount  to 
i;;5,00(),0(K)  sterling  per  annum,  besides  forty  or  lifty  castles 
and  ])alaces  for  her  prelates,  some  Imndreils  of  deaneries  and 
prebendal  houses  for  her  cathedral  dignitaries,  and  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  rectories,  vicarages,  and  other  parsonages,  proverbially 
the  snuggest  residences  in  the  country,  for  the  com  foil:  of  her 
beneticed  clergy.  Then  she  levies  ^^^500,000  sterling  per  annum, 
under  the  denomination  of  rates,  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
.sacred  buildings,  the  ceremonial  of  her  services,  and  even 
in  many  cases  the  supply  of  sacramental  bread  and  wine  for 
the  Lortrs  Supper.  Her  episcopal  and  chapter  j)roperty  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  another  half  million  per  annum  :  all  this 
vast  income,  be  it  remembered,  being  gathered  in  without  the 
shadow  of  delieaev  or  regard  for  those  who  have  to  render 
it,  and  who  do  not  happen  to  concur  with  her  in  doctrine  and 
discipline.  Some  obstinate  John  Thorogood  may,  for  all  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  care  about  the  matter,  lie  months  in 
jail,  for  the  non-payment  of  a  few  shillings,  which  he  feels  he 
cannot  conscientiously  give.  Nothing,  it  seems,  will  induce  the 
establishment  to  yield  on  this  point,  except  an  annual  grant  of 
.ii;2r)0,0(K)  a  year  from  the  consolidated  fund  !  Meanwhile,  lu*r 
spiritual  courts  set  snares  for  tender  consciences  all  over  the 
land,  'fheir  chancellors,  registrars,  and  proctors,  are  found  rife 
and  active  in  every  diocese.  As  to  births,  marriages,  and  wills, 
until  of  late,  her  jurisdiction  was  exclusive  ;  nor  will  it  easily  he 
forgotten,  with  how  bad  a  grace  she  conceded  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  legalise  the  nuptials  of  uonconformists,  after  their  own 
fashion.  Kven  as  it  is,  her  surrogates  increase  and  multiply. 
The  privileges  of  Hoetors*  Commons  alfect  the  entire  national 
debt,  as  well  as  the  bidk  of  real  property  throughout  the 
empire.  One  ot  the  mere  sinecures  of  the  Arches  is  worth  a 
clear  tr>,0(H)  a  year ;  an  income  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
president  of  the  I'nited  States!  Who  can  marvel,  then,  that 
all  those  who  are  not  of  the  church  of  England  are  against  her? 
She  luis  planted  herself  in  an  attitude  of  decided  antagonism 
to  them  ;  so  that  of  course  therefore,  when  she  proclaims  her 
love  tor  those  without  her  pale,  the  latter  cannot  help  reading 
her  declarations  backwards.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  short  of 
a  revolution.  Her  claims  are  the  onlv  things  about  her  not 
squeezililc.  \\  hen,  for  instance,  it  was  demonstrated  by  algebra 
and  figures,  that  through  turning  her  leaseholds  into  frei  holds, 
she  might  clear  enougli  in  extraordinary  annual  revenue,  to 
form  a  fair  substitute  lor  church-rates,  there  w  as  a  groan  from 
(.anterbury  to  Durham,  as  if  both  those  cathedrals  had  been  set 
on  fire,  with  all  the  other  gothic  architecture  in  England,  by  so 
many  mad  incendiaries.  So  again  in  the  more  recent  affair  of 
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factory  education,  her  assumption  knew  no  bounds.  She  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  unless  she  were  constituted,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  sole  school-mistress,  from  Berwick-on-Tweed 
to  the  Land’s  End.  The  alphabet,  horn  book,  and  New  Testament, 
were  to  acknowledge  her  absolute  sovereignty.  In  districts  where 
Catholics,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  ^Vesleyans,  might  be  lar 
more  numerous  than  her  own  members, — still,  no  matter,  her 
rod  must  flagellate,  govern,  and  manage  all.  And  this  is  the 
establishment  which  is  now  convulsing  the  country. 

Her  means  and  modes  of  controversial  nvarfare  are  not  less 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  As  an  institution,  she  is  precluded 
from  affording  her  opponents  any  generosity  and  fairness  in 
discussion,  tlirongh  her  liturgies  and  articles  presenting  a  conge¬ 
ries  of  inconsistencies.  It  could  hardly  indeed  have  turned 
out  otherwise,  from  tlic  manner  in  which  they  arc  thrcuvii 
together.  Tlic  reformers  under  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  clearly  meant  to  construct  what  we  should  now'  call  an 
omnibus,  a  convenient  vehicle,  capacious  though  clumsy, 
fashioned  to  contain  as  many,  and  exclude  as  few*  persons  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Those,  intrusted  with  the  reins,  experienced  no  particular 
trouble,  so  long  as  tlie  large  party  inside  consented  to  sit  per¬ 
fectly  still.  But  the  moment  scufUes  arose,  the  peril  of  an 
overturn  became  imminent.  We  repeat  it,  that  the  church  of 
England  is  almost  compelled  by  circumstances  to  summon 
secular  authority  to  Iier  aid  ;  or  else  a  crash  is  inevitable.  Ilow', 
for  example,  can  she  argue  against  the  Romanist,  w  ith  her  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  her  absolution  of 
sin  on  a  sick-bed,  her  implied  auricular  (•onfession  before  the 
coininunion,  her  transmission  of  the  Holy  (Ihost  in  ordination, 
her  vaunts  about  an  apostolic  succession,  the  validity  or  invali¬ 
dity  of  her  own  sacraments,  the  criminality  of  schism,  and  the 
essential  visibility  and  unity  of  tlie  church  ?  We  might  add  to 
these  her  consideration  for  the  three  creeds  and  first  four  coun¬ 
cils,  her  baptismal  regeneration,  her  denial  of  the  rights  of 
private  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  how  can  she  argue  hand¬ 
somely  with  nonconformists,  admitting  as  she  docs,  that  *  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  tlicrein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  believed,  or  required  of  any or  again,  that  '  general 
councils  may  err,  and  have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto 
(lod or  again,  that  '  those  arc  law  fully  called  and  sent  to 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  who  have  public  autho- 
rity  given  unto  them  in  the  conf/re^aiion  to  call  and  send  minist(*rs 
into  the  vineyard or  other  similar  instances,  in  which  her  own 
forimdaries  are  quite  as  much  opposed  to  each  other,  as  many  of 
h(.T  rivals  are  to  herself?  And  vet  she  docs  argue  both  with 
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catholics  and  uoiicouforniists,  who  in  turning  her  own  artillery 
ujK)n  her,  force  her  to  scream  for  secular  assistance.  Her  failure 
in  words  must  he  made  good  by  blows;  and  it  will  always 
be  so  with  all  established  churches,  by  whatsoever  name  styled 
amongst  men.  They  ani  in  a  false  position  for  every  conflict  w  liich 
they  have  to  wage.  When  certain  Greek  priests  in  Kussia  find 
their  flocks  rather  incredulous,  with  regard  to  the  sanctity  and 
virtue's  of  an  image  of  the  Panagia,  they  produce  the  knout  in 
corroboration  of  their  arguments ;  and  the  effect  is  found  to  be 
wonderful.  Affection  we  do  not  say  is  quite  out  of  the  (piestion  : 
vet  no  form  of  Christianitv  can  allv  itself  to  the  state,  without 
having  sooner  or  later,  every  now’  ami  then,  to  call  in  the 
constable ! 

Hence  the  assemblage  thiekens  of  thoughtful  men  out  of 
every  class  and  denomination  in  society’,  who  are  gradually 
organizing  an  assault  upon  this  citadel  of  Satan.  The  world  it- 
Ht'lf  has  grow  n  sick  of  seeing  religion  arrayed  in  political  colours. 

It  is  felt  to  the  verv  centre  of  the  commonwealth,  that  some- 
thing  else  is  wanting  for  the  solace  and  instruction  of  our  grow  ¬ 
ing  popidation  than  an  alb,  a  cope,  or  a  tuniclc  !  The  opinion 
gains  ground  daily,  that  as  an  experiment,  our  national  esfa- 
lilishincnt  has  failed  :  it  has  not  evangelized  the  masses ;  it  has 
not  even  humanized  the  savagery  w  Inch  lay  so  long  buried  in 
the  coal  pits  of  Sunderland,  or  in  the  co]>per  mines  of  Cornwall ; 
it  has  illuminated  neither  the  hearth  of  the  Hritish  peasant  nor 
the  hovel  of  the  Irish  cotter;  it  has  lit  up  no  beacons  of  spirit¬ 
ual  gladness  upon  the  mountains  of  Wales,  nor  sent  thither 
any  ‘  beautiful  feet  ’  to  proclaim  the  fair  tidings  of  joy.  Others 
have  effected,  or  at  lejist  attem})ted,  sucli  achievenients ;  but  it 
has  been  under  the  frowns  rather  than  the  smiles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Not  to  her  is  our  gratitude  due  for  the 
disap|H'arance  of  wreckers  from  our  seacoasts,  for  the  Christian 
philanthr(>py  w  hich  c(  uld  descend  unappallcd  into  underground 
shafts  and  subterranean  galleries,  into  regions  where  squalid 
poverty'  dwelt  in  perpetual  darkness,  and  where  neither  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  nor  the  countenance  of  an  established  clergyman 
had  ever  shone !  W  ith  regard  to  the  l^rincipality,  there  are 
three  or  four  rich  bishoprics  and  several  nearlv  sinecure  bene- 
fjc'cs.  e  know*  of  one,  held  by  the  younger  scion  of  a  dm’al 
iauiily,  of  which  the  income  was  nearly  fcJ2,(K)0  a  year,  where 
the  greatest  sensation  was  pnxlueed  by  the  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  curate  some  years  ago.  Hut  it  was  t(m  late;  non¬ 
conformity  has  extended  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
thoallcy’s.  bo  again  with  respect  to  our  ow  n  agricultural  and 
luanufacturing  population  ;  ignorance  remains  gigantic  ;  crime 
multiplic's  daily;  the  virtue  of  chastitv  between  the  sexes  is  be- 


ooiniug  more  and  more  rare,  exeept  amongst  a  favoured  lew  ; 
t lie  poacher  prowls  abroad  unchecked  in  his  miduiglit  career ; 
the  rtreliraud  has  ij^uited  duriiij^  the  past  year  from  three  to 
four  hundred  corn-ricks  and  hay-stacks  in  one  eastern  county 
alone ;  tlie  prisons  overflow  ;  and  our  nnion-honses  teem  w  ith 
misery  !  'riie  Church  of  luijrhnid  has  confessed  herself  wholly 
iuadetpiate  to  meet  the  calamity  :  her  influence  is  fast  waning 
into  almost  universal  unpopularity  ;  the  new  ehurches  aie  fre- 
(piently  not  filled ;  too  many  of  them  are  supplied  by  rampant 
Tractarians — young,  empty-headial,  conceited  collegians,  rial-hot 
from  Oxford,  pnictising  tdl  manner  of  obsolete  mummeries  at 
(Miristmas  in  the  cold  moonlight  air,  and  brimful  to  the  lips  in 
patristic,  rather  than  scriptural  lore.  AVe  know  a  parish 
within  thirty-six  miles  of  the  metropolis  where  the  gospel  has 
been  ably  expounded  for  ten  incumbencies  in  succession,  w  here 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  dissenter,  where  several  gentry  are 
always  resident,  where  the  farmers  and  labourers  ari^  by  no 
means  below  the  average,  where  the  population  is  seven  hun¬ 
dred, — and  vet  where  the  communicants  are  not  more  than  two 
dozen  !  Nor  is  this  a  singular  instance,  such  being  about  the 
scale  of  atteudance  throughout  a  most  wide  and  respectable 
district  more  than  twenty  miles  sipiare,  and  including  large 
portions  of  two  counties.  What  makes  it  more  remarkable  is, 
that  there  is  no  leaven  of  Ibiseyism  in  the  neighbourhood 
alluded  to.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sheer  silent 
conviction  of  internal  dislike  to  things  as  they  are.  In  one 
word,  the  Anglican  catholic  cst.ablishinent  has  failed  in  her  mis¬ 
sion.  Three  centuries  of  undisturbed  possession  have  brought 
us  to  the  point  at  w  hich  we  now  arc.  Carlhnijo  delenda  sit  is 
the  growing  conviction  of  many  bosoms,  in  relation  to  the 
present  ecclesiastical  system ;  and  therefore  let  us  just  take  a 
few  cursory  glimpses  as  to  the  probability  of  its  future  prospects. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  in  some  sense  it  will  be  very  much  the 
sport  of  circumstances,  notwithstanding  a  motto  assumed  by 
Lord  Lldon.  on  its  special  behalf,  and  which  was  often  ipioted 
during  the  struggles  against  Catholic  Emancipation, — Nolmiius 
U‘(fes  Antflue  mutari !  With  a  premier  like  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
expediency  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Sincerely  attached  him¬ 
self  to  the  alliance,  so  far  as  he  is  attached  to  anything,  he  will 
make  it  play  the  part  of  the  willowy  more  than  that  of  the  oak, 
jvs  we  have  already  seen  in  Ireland.  With  the  usual  flourish  of  the 
hand,  and  many  more  tiourishes  of  rhetoric,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  may  still  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  under  his  doubtful  aus¬ 
pices,  with  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  There  w  ill  be  consider¬ 
able  expenditure  of  wrath  in  the  House  ot  Lords,  abundance  of 
agitation  amongst  the  elergv,  and  all  but  open  rebellion  in  the 
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schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  yet,  nevertheless,  with  the 
present  Conservative  administration,  it  will  have  to  give  way,  to 
prevent  worse  consequences.  For  Tractarianism  Sir  Hubert  is 
know  n  to  entertain  unmitigated  contempt,  lie  will  commit  him¬ 
self  and  his  church  to  as  little  as  possible ;  throwing  out  every  now 
and  then  some  tub  of  concession  to  the  popular  whale ;  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  prelacy  to  understand,  that  unless  they 
manifest  the  most  perfect  quietude  and  submission,  he  will 
politically  serve  their  lordships  as  the  imiriners  literally  served 
Jonah  !  In  fact,  even  now  the  bishops  should  be  learning  to 
swim  without  bladders,  for  their  seats  in  the  lq)per  Chamber 
will  not  long  survive  the  next  liberal  ministry.  The  real  storm 
will  probably  break  out  first  in  Ireland,  unless  the  current  dis¬ 
turbances  at  home  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  and  call  for  imme¬ 
diate  interference.  It  is  understood,  that  a  number  of  influen¬ 
tial  episcoptdians  hold  frequent  meetings  in  London,  to  watch 
all  the  changes  of  the  tide,  and  take  their  measures  accordingly. 
Cl  rave  proposals  w  ere  started  the  other  day,  for  summoning  a 
kind  of  conclave,  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the  tempest  in  the 
diocese  of  FiXeter ;  but,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  pcrmitteil 
to  drop.  Should  a  genuine  revival  of  Convocation  occur,  which 
has  never  met  for  business  since  the  Bangorian  controversy  in 
1717,  an  almost  immediate  explosion  might  be  expected.  It 
would  bring  the  ardent  sj)irits  w  ithin,  as  it  w  ere,  the  deep  narrow 
space  of  a  saw-pit  fnll  of  spiritual  gunpow  der !  All  the  social 
materials  around  us  have  grow  n  combustible ;  and  an  outbreak 
in  the  sister  island,  vast  changes  on  the  continent  consequent 
upon  the  demise  of  the  King  of  the  French,  or  the  pressure  of 
pauperism  at  home,  arc  events,  all  or  any  of  which  would  affect 
our  own  position.  The  Establishment,  like  a  lady  of  suspicious 
character,  has  become  a  topic  of  common  conversation.  She 
seems  destined  to  pass  through  a  purgatory  of  anticipated  j)ublic 
opinion ;  and  by  dire  experience,  she  has  already  know  n  w  hat  it 
means,  vinhn  volUare  per  ora  !  AVe  are  contemplating  the 
subject,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  strCcam  of  aflairs  may,  tor 
a  few  years,  flow  (juietly  and  smoothly  along;  but  that  enor¬ 
mous  changes  are  looming  forward,  is  but  too  evident.  There  is 
an  hour  not  far  off,  which  will  test  the  stability  of  all  our  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  and  how’  much  more  that  one,  w  hich  invites  attack, 
which  defies  reform :it ion,  or  which  at  least  professes  to  do  so : 
which  puts  forth  pretensions  to  perfection:  which  grasps  at 
dominion  over  the  conscience  :  w  Inch  lays  fast  hold  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  world,  with  all  its  gcjir  and  greatness,  and  merely  w  ith  its 
little  finger  points  to  another,  jis  if  just  to  save  appearances  ! 

In  that  awful  contest,  every  plant,  which  our  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted,  will  be  plucked  up ;  words  frequently  quoted 
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bv  a  greater  man  than  ourselves, — the  late  Robert  Hall.  He 
foresaw,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  that  affairs  would  not  always 
proceed  in  the  old  channels ;  that  there  would  ensue  a  disrup¬ 
tion  between  class  and  class ;  that  the  aristocracy  would  attempt, 
at  all  hazards,  to  retain  their  power;  but,  that  the  democracy 
would  at  last  wrest  it  from  them.  Indissolubly  connected  with 
the  former,  stands  the  church  of  England ;  her  sanctuary  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  modern  feudalism ;  when  convenient  to  say  so,  she 
protests  that  her  altars  alone  arc  the  places  for  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  refuge  to  the  poor  and  destitute  ;  and  verily,  if 
high  payment  could  establish  their  claims  for  such  refuge,  they 
wouhl  have  much  to  advance  on  the  subject,  for  even  labour  iu- 
directlv,  if  not  directly,  contributes  towards  tithe  and  church- 
rate.  Rut  what  is  the  plain  fact?  (Jo  down  into  any  part  of 
the  country  by  any  one  of  our  railroads ;  stop  at  the  first  sta¬ 
tion  which  shall  be  at  the  distance  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours 
from  our  crowded  capital ;  thence,  wind  along  the  sweet  rund 
lanes,  and  find  your  way  to  the  nearest  parish-church.  It  is  no 
doubt  an  attractive  structure,  with  its  silent  cemetery  of  graves, 
its  pictures(pic  yew  trees,  and  its  ivy-mantled  tower.  The  clerk 
or  sexton  has  brought  the  keys,  and  your  attention  on  en¬ 
trance  is  fixed  upon  one  enormous  scpiare  pew,  absorbing  about 
a  half-quarter  of  the  entire  space,  surrounded  with  armorial 
bearings,  stuffed  and  cushioned  at  the  four  sides  with  sofas 
like  a  Turkish  divan,  cjirpetedall  over  like  a  drawing-room,  with 
a  dozen  ottomans,  with  handsomely  or  even  superbly  bound 
prayer  books  and  l)iblcs  slumbering  in  morocco  cases,  a  maho¬ 
gany  table  covered  with  a  rich  crimson  cloth  in  the  centre,  and 
a  comfortable  fire-place  in  one  corner.  And  this  is  the  '  home 
for  the  lonely;^  to  adopt  a  j)hrase  from  one  of  our  most  no¬ 
torious  clergy,  for  the  poor  man  !  AVhy — does  he  ever  set  his 
foot  within  the  limits  of  that  oriental  boudoir? — Never, — except 
to  clean,  and  dust,  and  take  oft*  the  ginghams  against  Sunday ; — 
for  know,  gentle  readers,  tluit  the  real  pillow-cases  arc  j)urplc 
velvet !  AVherc  then  do  the  peasantry  worship  ?  They  kneel 
on  those  damp  green  stones,  and  sit  upon  those  hard  oaken 
seats,  which  have  no  backs  to  them,  for  fear,  'as  the  parson 
says,  they  should  fall  {islcep  during  the  sermon!’  AVe  sketch 
this  picture,  aj)plying  as  it  does  in  its  main  features  to  so  many 
localities,  because  the  press  has  recently  emitted  a  quantity  of 
nauseous  cant,  a])out  the  hardshij)s  of  the  voluntarx"  principle, 
and  the  tender  mercies  of  the  compulsory  one  !  It  may  be 
relied  upon,  that  whatever  our  establishment  may  profess  in 
theory,  in  practice  it  has  no  bowels  for  pauperism.  Its  genius 
''as  conceived  in  high  places.  It  nestles  in  the  mansion  and 
*^ot  in  the  cottage.  It  has  fellowship  essentially  with  the  rich 
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in  fortune,  rather  tlian  with  such  as  may  be  merely  so  in  faith 
anti  good  works.  It  kneels  with  the  noble  and  the  great. 

It  worships  with  the  proud  and  learned.  It  loves  tine  linen, 
in  more  senses  than  those  associated  with  lawn  sleeves  and 
snowy  surplices.  It  prays  for  the  commonalty  so  long  as  they 
abjure  schism  and  rebellion.  But  its  blessing,  however  sono¬ 
rous,  is  a  formal  and  an  empty  one.  It  sheds  no  dew  s  of  soft 
charity  on  the  soul,  'fhe  hungry,  who  wait  for  it,  depart  as 
hungry  as  ever.  The  very  print  of  its  foot  is  a  cloven  one ! 

Now  what  we  aver  is,  that  an  ecclesiastical  estalilishincnt, 
thus  identilied  with  a  foredoomed  aristocraev,  must  ultiniatelv 
perish  with  that  aristocracy.  The  po})ular  voice  has  already 

condemned  both.  Iletween  them  they  have  had  their  own  wav 

»  « 

for  several  generations;  and  w'hat  is  the  social  result V  The 
population  of  this  country  increases  at  the  rate  of  a  (piarter  of  a 
million  every  week  ;  and  our  new  churches,  as  Hurke  says, 
‘pierce  the  skies,  but  do  not  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven!’ 
Schoolhouses  are  founded  in  every  village  ;  two  myriads  of 
clergy  exhort,  reprove,  preach,  and,  with  individual  exceptions, 
are  hutiMl.  Nonconformists  have  grow  n  to  be  numerous,  but 
they  were  not  so  always ;  so  that  the  fault  cannot  lie  with  tiiein. 
But  as  a  writer  observes  with  great  truthfulness, — ‘in  spite  of 
all  our  religious  zeal  and  display,  and  with  converts  uncounted 
in  every  zone,  there  appears  to  exist  some  radical  defect  at  home, 
some  cause  at  work,  which  is  incessantly  sapping  our  social 
fabric,  and  which  taints  and  cankers  all  that  it  touches.  What 
catalogues  of  wickedness,  want,  and  oppression,  now  make  up 
the  once  short  and  siiu))lc  annals  of  the  poor.  Parricide  rises 
inU»  a  common  occurrence ;  children  slain  liy  parents,  themselves 
goaded  by  destitution  into  desperation  ;  whole  families  extiu- 
guished  by  arsenic.  In  Somersetshire,  a  daughter  coolly  ])oisous 
her  infirm  parent,  just  saying  to  her  sister,  ‘  we  shall  do  better 
w  ithout  lather  !  ’  In  Suffolk,  a  grandmother  destroys  her  grand¬ 
daughter  by  the  same  means,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Near 
Bridgewater,  a  widow  makes  away  with  her  daughter,  mother, 
and  brother,  after  having  probably  poisoned  her  husband.  0*i 
the  other  hand,  the  misery  t)f  the  people  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  their  wickedness.’  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  also  obscncs 
in  his  serious  and  solemn  manner,  ‘  When  a  great  proportion  of 
the  jicople  are  sutlered  to  languish  in  helpless  misery,  that 
country  must  be  ill-policed,  and  wretchedly  governed.  A  de¬ 
cent  provision  for  the  poor  is  the  true  test  of  civilization.  ^Ihc 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  more  especially  is  the  true  mark  of 
national  discrimination.’  We  are  of  course  not  charging  all 
this  load  of  indigence  and  suffering  upon  the  protestant  episco¬ 
pal  body,  or  on  any  single  institution  whatsoever.  W  e  arc  only 
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eiKleiivouriiig  to  draw  attention  to  a  state  of  things,  which  must, 
soouer  or  later,  produce  an  appalling  change.  If  left  altogether 
alone,  then  spontaneous  combustion,  so  to  speak,  will  be  tlie  no 
less  hideous  consequence.  But  meanwhile,  the  establishment, 
having  committed  itself  to  the  anti-popular  party,  will  in  our 
judgment  fall,  and  justly  fall,  Avith  its  selected  friends  and 
patrons.  Should  the  revolution  assume  a  violent  torm,  its 
deposition  will  be  consummated  with  expedition,  and  iK'rhaj)s 
precipitation.  Otherwise  it  may  be  more  gradual  tliaii  probably 
most  voluntaries  would  desire.  Either  way,  however,  it  must  be 
evident  that  its  days  are  numbenal.  Not  for  another  age  ean 
Oxford  be  permitted  to  glory  in  her  Laudian  statutes,  as  tliough 
the  ghost  of  that  celebrated  arch-prelate  were  never  to  be  exor¬ 
cised  from  the  Bodleian  and  Radelilfe  libraries.  The  bishops  of 
London  and  Exeter  arc  merely  hastening  forward  what  they 
themselves  may  possibly  live  to  acknowledge,  Avas  stalking  on 
(pnte  rapidly  enough.  Before  the  bouds  are  broken  asunder, 
which  fasten  together  church  and  state,  as  also  during  the  j)eriod 
of  the  process,  Avhether  it  be  longer  or  shorter,  no  donl)t  many 
individuals,  and  some  groups  of  individuals,  Avill  formally  Avith- 
draw  to  Rome.  Still  larger  parties  Avould,  avc  think,  join  tlie 
Moravians  and  Episcopalian  methodists,  Averc  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  otfered  for  doing  so  in  this  country.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  Avill  probably  become  Congregationalists  or  Presbyte¬ 
rians.  The  Tractarians  Avill  folloAv  their  own  sidlcn  course,  just 
jis  tlicir  predecessors  the  non-jurors  did  before  them  ;  yet  it  may 
he  (luestioned  Avhether  they  Avill  maintain  the  piety  of  Ken,  or 
the  virtues  of  KettlcAvell.  They  Avill  more  likely  degenerate  into 
such  bigots  as  Collier, — dull  dusty  bookAvorms, — Egyptian  slaves, 
labouring  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  to  engraft  fervour  upon 
formalism,  and  substitute  theological  ethics,  if  Ave  may  be  alloAA  ed 
the  term,  for  the  vigour  and  vitality  of  the  gospel.  Allowing  for 
these,  and  other  analogous  secessions,  there  Avill  yet  remain  the 
dead  materials, — the  vast  carcase  of  the  conservatives  of  the 
church  of  England, — a  huge,  Avcalthy,  respectable  sect,  disposed 
to  love  order,  and  cscheAV  enthusiasm  ;  Avhosc  best  prospect  of  a 
religious  revival,  through  the  divine  blessing,  aa  ill  !)(i  in  tlieir  for¬ 
cible  separation  from  the  instrumental  cause  of  their  torpor.  No 
longer  having  the  state  to  lean  upon ;  no  longer  cncund)ered 
AA'ith  a  hierarchy  and  clergy  looking  one  Avay  and  roAving  another ; 
delivered  from  the  stupifying  etfeets  of  seats  in  the  House  oi 
Peers,  lazy  dignitaries  in  the  shape  of  overpaid  deans  and  cha])- 
ters,  the  millstone  of  patronage,  and  the  delusive  security  ot  the 
compulsory  principle, — they  may  rouse  themselves  into  un- 
Avoiited  aelivity,  and  take  their  place,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  amongst  the  other  religious  denominations  of  the 
British  empire. 


fintf  floticfs!. 


XQtices  of  W'iMdior  i4  the  GlJen  Time.  By  John  Stoughton.  Bogue, 

London.  Pp.  236. 

•  Th*  author  sjient  eleven  happy  years  in  the  town  of  Windsor.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  feel  interested  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  so 
remarkable  a  place ;  and  therefore  he  devoted  as  much  time  to  their 
investigation  as  he  could  spare  from  more  important  engagements.  Ou 
different  occasions  he  laid  before  the  Literan*’  Institution  in  the  town  the 
results  of  his  inquiries;  and  the  papers  which  he  read,  excited  so  much 
interest  as  to  lead  to  a  request  that  he  would  prepare  for  the  press  a 
work  upon  the  antiquities  of  Windsor.  Having  collected  sutHcieut 
materials  for  the  purpose,  he  felt  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
his  friends  :  and  the  little  book  now  presented  to  the  public  is  the  fruit 
of  his  labours.' — Preface. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  when  Mr.  Stoughton  had  industriously 
collected  so  much  interesting  information  concerning  their  famous 
Windsor,  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  town  should  have  solicited  him  to 
make  their  gratihcatiou  j>ermanent,  by  committing  his  ‘  Notices  ’  to  the 
press.  He  has  presented  us  with  a  volume  exceeding  beautiful  in  its 
appearance ;  while  the  research  which  has  been  necessary',  the  judg¬ 
ment  with  wliich  his  materials  are  selected,  the  skill  with  which  they 
are  arranged,  and  the  true  taste  and  correctness  of  sentiment  which 
characterise  the  whole,  entitle  the  volume  to  our  praise,  and  we  cheer¬ 
fully  bestow  it. 

*  The  object  of  the  author  has  l>een  to  present  the  History  of  Wind¬ 
sor  in  such  a  form  as  to  interest  the  general  reader,  and  to  meet  that 
taste  for  antiquarian  research  and  historical  associations  in  connexion 
with  remarkable  places,  so  characteristic  of  the  age.  He  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  give  some  glimpses  of  the  state  of  societv  during  the  succes¬ 
sive  |H*nods  through  which  his  histoiA*  extends  :  and  if  in  doing  this  he 
may  sometimes  have  a  little  stepped  out  of  the  '’*av,  vet  he  trusts  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  an  aspect  of  more  general  interest  to  the  Uxal 
scenes  and  circumstances  he  has  described.  Through  the  whole  work 
he  has  also  attempted  to  breathe  that  moral  and  religious  spirit  which 
should  per\*ade  not  only  the  graver  studies,  but  even  tnc  literary  recrea¬ 
tions  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  beings.* — Preface,  p.  vii. 

Mr.  Stoughton  has  succeeded  in  his  object ;  and  his  elegant  volume 
will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  favour  it  desen’es. 


Outli»e$  of  Congregationalism.  With  a  Historical  Sketch  of  its  Rise 
and  Progress  in  the  Town  of  Andover.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Pearsall. 
London;  Snow.  Pp.  159. 

Ma.  PiARiALL  has  exhibited  the  principles  of  Congregationalism  in  a 
•hie  manner  and  in  the  spirit  of  christianitv,  and  w'e  wish  his 
book  may  have  an  extensive  circulation.  It  is  one  which  may  be  unhc- 
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jititin^ly  put  into  the  hands  of  any.  whether  the  uninformed  of  our 
hiends  or  such  as  are  stran^rs  to  our  real  sentiments.  Should  a 
second  edition  be  called  for.  we  hope  to  see  some  firammatical  em>rs 
(which  in  the  present  volume  we  chargee  upon  the  printer)  corrected. 
We  refer  to  such  sentences  as  the  following  :  *  Whilst  the  noiseless 
current  of  ordinary  alhiirs  too  often  /for  past ; — .\s  Henr>',  .  .  .  James, 
or  Charles  sway  the  sceptre ; — //<nr  the  church  a  ri^ht.  (SiC. ; — 'Ilie 
greatest  solemnity  and  kindness  of  feeling  rtw  to  accompany.  Ckc. ; — 
Neither  Peter  nor  Paul  sprak  of.  ike.’ 


Tke  Coavict  Ship,  A  narrative  of  the  results  of  Scriptund  Instruction 
and  Moral  Discipline,  as  these  appeareil  on  boturd  the  ‘  Earl  Grey  * 
during  the  voyage  to  Tasmania,  ^c.  By  C.  A.  Browning.  M.D.,  ^c. 
lx>ndon  :  Smith.  Elder,  and  Co.  lv<44.  l^*  3-4. 

The  title  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  this  very  interesting  narrative  of 
efforts,  judiciously  made,  for  reclaiming  to  GvhI  and  happiness  a  class  of 
men  of  whose  conversion  too  many  Christians  would,  we  fear.  Ik*  ready 
to  des|)ond.  Strong  faith,  however,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to 
its  intendeil  end.  with  great  cvuitidenee  in  the  ctHcacy  of  prayer,  when 
combiiuHi  with  zealous  and  persevering  endeavours  made  in  a  right 
spirit,  enabled  the  pious  and  devoted  author  to  triumph  over  didiculties 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  His' holy  labours  seem  to  have  l>ei*n  abundantly 
blesst*!!  of  Gixl ;  and  we  cannot  ri'strain  the  utterance  of  a  fervent  wisli 
that  just  such  right-minded  Christians  were  found  pursuing  the  work  of 
faith  in  every  receptacle  of  hunuui  guilt  and  miser)*.  The  true  philan¬ 
thropist  will  derive  Inith  instruction  and  encouragement  from  Dr.  Brow  u- 
ing’s  interesting  publication. 


Discovrses  by  ^i’illiam  Anderson.  Cilasgow  :  Jackson.  IS44.  pp.  346. 

.\nothkr  volume  of  sennons  !  Well,  if  preachers  will  publish,  review¬ 
ers,  we  suppose,  must  read,  however  much  they  may  envy  those  who  are 
privileged  to  hold  themselves  excused.  We  say  privileginl, — tor  it  is 
often  a  dull  and  wearv  task,  that  is  assigned  to  us,  and  we  are  some¬ 
times  reminded  of  a  stor\'  current  in  our  school-boy  days,  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  will  not,  indeed,  vouch,  but  it  is  a  gotnl  story  enough,  for  all  that. 
It  seems  that  a  certain  peer,  whose  cci>nomieal  organ  (it  such  then*  lie  — 
wid  if  not,  we  ver)'  humhlv  enwe  |>ardon  of  the  phrenologist  tor  making 
one  for  the  occasion)  was  largelv  developed,  not  to  say  enormously, 
contrived,  since  his  estate  abounded  with  rabbits,  to  regale  himselt  and 
his  chaplain  day  after  day  right  frugallv  ;  till  at  length,  on  the  accus¬ 
tomed  dish  being  once  more  placed  upon  the  board,  the  aforesaid  chup- 
l*nn  intimated  his  sense  of  satiety  bv  giving  in  a  metrical  grace  of  some 
half  dozen  lines  a  verv  pleasant  paraphrase  of  Horace’s  Jam  Satis  est. 

^  But  though  these  are  certainlv  the  feelings  with  which  w’e  take  up 
I'lnety-nine  out  of  ever)*  hundred  volumes  of  modem  sermons,  Mr. 
Anderson’s  hook  forms  a  pleasant  exception,  and  we  are  glad  he  has 
published  it  :  we  have  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  perusal, 
^d  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers,  llie  author  is  evidently  one  of 
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thoHt*  men  (and  we  wish  the  number  were  greater)  who  preach  l>ecause 
they  feel  they  have  something  of  importance  to  communicate,  'rhere  is 
the  true  prophetic  spirit  in  him — *\\e  believed,  and  therefore  speak 
and  his  sentiments,  for  the  most  part,  are  healthful  as  the  breezes  of  his 
native  hills.  He  does  not,  perhaps,  care  to  ask  of  the  dry  and  shrivelled 
spirit  of  orthodoxy  what  he  slndl  say,  or  how  he  shall  express  himself, 
!)ut  manifestly  seeks  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Is  this  a 
fault?  His ‘discourses,  however,  arc  thoroughly  evangelicjd  :  else  they 
would  have  had  hut  little  welcome  from  us.  We  can  easily  imagine, 
indeed,  that  his  hearers  arc  not  seldom  conscious  of  a  wish  to  pause  and 
think  over,  before  they  receive,  some  sentiment  which  he  suggests ; 
hut  they  must  postpone  the  examination,  for  the  preacher  is  on  his 
way . 

Of  course  we  do  not  intimate  a  perfect  concurrence  with  our  author 
in  all  that  he  advances.  We  think  he  fails  to  establish  some  points  on 
which  he  is  disposed  to  lay  stress.  Among  these  we  include  the 
notion  that  the  infant  children  of  unbelievers,  dying  in  infancy,  will  not 
1k‘  saved  '  with  a  sjdvation  so  glorious  as  that  of  the  offspring  of  the 
saints and  that  the  deimrtcd  infant  of  pious  parents  will  have  a  more 
glorious  ))osition  than  the  child,  only  one  of  whose  parents  luul  been 
renewed. 

We  fancy,  too,  that  Mr.  Anderson’s  hearers  (who  arc  nevertheless 
privileged  lK*yond  most  congregations)  must  be  occasionally  conscious  of 
a  feeling  akin  to  regret  that  some  more  felicitous  exjiression  had  not  been 
substituted.  We  cannot  think,  for  instance,  that  a  desirable  effect  is 
produced  when  the  preacher  addresses  some  one  whom  he  supposes 
present,  as  a  ‘  inistTahle  fool  !’  or  asks,  *  can  any  saint  be  so  befooled  as 
iu'.’  Nor  diK's  the  expression — ‘  a  nuisance  to  the  Lord,*  exactly  fall 
in  with  our  ideas  of  propriety  ;  neither  do  wc  admire  the  attribut¬ 
ing  to  Satan  any  particular  ])cr\'ersion  of  a  text,  and  speaking  of  it  as 
‘  Satan’s  commentar)  .*  We  should  not  be  disposed  to  sav,  ‘  As  soon  as 
there  was  a  Ciinl nor  d(H‘s  the  Knglish  language  easily  admit  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  so  elliptical  ns — ‘  Hut  what  sdthough  ?’ — and  we  think  that  the 
rather  frequent  exclamation  of  ‘Oh  me!’  and  ‘Ah  me!’  is  very 
fur  from  adding  strength  to  a  sentence,  or  giving  effect  to  a  sentiment. 

Mr.  Anderson  will  excuse  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  in  prejairing 
for  the  press  a  volume  so  truly  excellent — a  somewhat  stricter  revision 
had  heiMi  exercistul.  It  is  our  satisfaction  with  the  work  as  a  whole 
which  invasions  the  regret  that  some  few'  minor  faults,  which  could 
have  Ihvu  so  ea.'^ily  obviated,  had  not  attracted  the  notice  of  the  re- 
s|H‘ctiHl  author.  \\  e  observe  on  p.  4  several  notes  of  interrogation  ini- 
projH'rly  introiluci'd,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  put  the  mind  upon  a  course 
of  curious  cidculation,  instead  of  filling  it  w'ith  a  sentiment  which  is  in- 
tendeil  to  excite  emotion.  And  w’e  should  have  been  glad  if  the  book, 
which  is  Ivautifullv'  printed,  had  not  in  many  of  its  j)ages  been  dis- 
tigureil  by  the  intrinluction  of  several  unnecessary  capitals.  Still,  the 
blemishes  are  few,  and  the  excellence  of  the  w’ork  is  great  :  we  give  it 
our  cordial  recommendation,  and  shall  l)c  happy'  to  receive  the  other 
volume,  which  the  author  intimates  he  is  preparing  for  the  press. 
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Animal  Physiology,  pp.  57J>.  Hy  \V.  H.  Curpentor,  M.l).,  Author  ol' 

‘  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,’  and  ‘  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Human  Physiology.’  (Popular  Cyclopiedia  of  Natund 
Science.)  London:  Orr  and  Co.  1843. 

Onk  of  the  disadvantages  of  that  eager,  though  beneficial,  attempt  to 
poj)ularize  literature  and  science,  and  to  provide  hooks  ‘  for  the  million,’ 
which  characterizes  the  publishing  world  in  the  present  day,  is  the  ten- 
(lencv,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  and  facility  of  production,  to  entrust 
important  subjects  to  writers  but  ill  prepared  to  treat  them  ;  who  either 
content  themselves  with  a  superficial  outline  without  going  thoroughly 
into  details,  or  if  they  attempt  anything  more,  blunder  into  grievous 
inaccuracies,  and  exchange  a  superficiality,  which  is  merely  useless,  for  a 
quiUitv,  which  is  positively  pernicious.  This  cannot  he  said  of  the 
ailmirahlc  publications  of  this  judiciously  planned  and  admirably  executed 
series,  and  least  of  all,  of  the  work  now  under  consideration.  If  the 
kingdom  had  been  searched  through,  probably  a  man  better  ([ualified 
to  furnish  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject,  and  in  such  a  form  could  not 
have  been  found  than  Dr.  Carpenter.  11  is  previous  works  show’  him  to 
have  been  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  and  well  prepared,  to 
digest  his  knowledge  into  a  manual  like  the  j)resent.  They  have  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  commendations  of  journals,  which,  as  being  profes¬ 
sional,  necessarily  carry  greater  weight  with  them  on  such  topics  than 
our  own.  Of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  work  on  the  ‘  Principles  of  Cjcneral  and 
('omparative  Physiology,’  no  less  an  authority  than  the  ‘  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  lleview,’  said  so  long  ago  as  183‘J,  (vol.  vii.  art.  9,) 

‘  Tlie  work  before  us  has  equalled  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  ’I’his 
would  he  recognized  as  high  praise,  were  we  to  relate  all  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  mental  qualities  of  the  author,  and  of  the  attainments 
which  have  fitted  him  for  his  undertaking,  had  led  us  to  look  for.’  And 
at  the  close  of  the  article,  the  writer  remarks  : — ‘  Had  we  s(‘eu  the  hook 
in  inanuscrijg,  our  imprimatur  would  have  been  inscribed,  not  in  its 
usually  permissive,  hut  in  its  absolutely  imperative  form.’ 

The  present  w’ork  will  do  no  discredit  to  Dr.  Carpenter’s  well-earned 
reputation.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  and  the  comprehensive 
character,  as  well  as  judicious  plan  of  the  work,  w  ill  appear  from  their 
titles.  They  are : — 1.  On  the  vital  operations  of  Animals,  and  the 
instruments  hy  which  they  are  performed.  2.  (iencral  view  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  3.  Nature  and  Sources  of  Animal  Food.  4.  Di¬ 
gestion  and  Absorption.  5.  On  the  Blood,  and  its  circulation,  (j.  On 
Respiration.  7.  On  Secretion.  8.  General  Review  of  the  Nutritive 
OjHjrations — Formation  of  Tissues.  9.  On  the  Evolution  of  Light, 
Heat,  and  Electricity  hy  Animals.  10.  Functions  of  the  Nervous 
System.  1 1.  On  Sensation  and  the  Organs  of  Sense.  12.  On  Animal 
Motion.  13.  On  the  V^oice.  14.  On  Instinct  and  Intelligence, 
lo.  On  Reproduction. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Carpenter  is  remarkably  perspicuous,  and  not  seldom 
characterized  by  that  facility  of  apt  and  simple  illustration  which  give 
sucli  a  charm  to  the  pages  of  Paley.  Tlie  whole  work  is  profusely  and 
admirably  illustrated  hy  w’ood  engravings. 

While  it  deser^’es  a  place  in  every  lihrar^  ,  it  is  ])articularly  worthy  of 
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the  study  of  those  who  arc  preparing  for  the  B.A.  examination  of  the 
l^ndon  University,  and  we  can  bear  our  testimony  to  its  pnictical 
value  as  a  text-book  to  such  students.  If  w’e  have  been  correctly 
informed,  the  author  partly  designed  his  work  for  their  convenience. 

'Fhe  treatise  on  ‘  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,’  in  the  same  series,  and 
by  the  same  author,  is  also  an  admirable  work,  though  searcely  equal  to 
that  on  Animal  Physiology — which,  indeed,  considering  that  the  last 
has  been  so  long,  and  so  intently  the  author’s  favourite  study,  could  not 
be  fairly  expected.  We  scarcely  know,  however,  where,  for  the  same 
moderate  price,  such  a  mass  of  information  on  these  subjects — so 
clearly  expressed,  so  aptly  illustrated,  and  so  profusely  accompanied 
with  diagrams  and  engravings,  could  be  met  with,  except  in  this  volume. 
To  both  works  we  cordially  wish  an  extensive  circulation. 


iitciarp  {ntflhgcnrr. 
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